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THE  WATER-LILY. 

BV  IDA  WHIPPLE  BEXHAM. 

Wlfat  did  you  say  about  the  flowers  that  grow 
In  Tenipe's  vale? 

"Why  they,  I  think,  were  passionless  and  pale 
Beside  my  royal  lily's  gleam  and  glow  ! 
A  ghost  of  all  the  lilies  that  have  been? 

That's  your  romance ! 

Ghosts  do  not  smile  like  this,  ghosts  do  not 
dance, 

Nor  bear  such  incense  of  sweet  thoughts  w'.thin! 
It  might  be  Cleopatra's  pleasure  barge  ? 
You're  wrong  again ; 

Such  pride,  such  weakness,  such  ignoble  pain 
Shall  not  be  laid  to  my  pure  lily's  charge  ! 
What  then  ?  you  ask.   Now  must  I  tell  you  true  ? 

My  friend,  my  friend, 

Driuk  in  its  perfect  beauty,  and  attend — 
This  sweet,  rare  lily  is  my  thought  of  you ! 


MALUM  OPUS. 

CARMEN  MARCARONICDM. 

Prope  ripam  fluvii  solus 

A  senex  silently  sat ; 
Super  capitem  ecce  his  wig, 

Et  wig  super,  ecce  his  hat. 
Blew  zephyrus  alte  acerbus, 

Dum  elderly  gentleman  sat, 
Et  a  capite  took  up  quite  torve 

Et  in  rivum  projecit  his  hat. 
Tunc  soft  maledixit  the  old  man, 

Tunc  stooped  from  the  bank  where  he  sat, 
Et  cum  scipio  poked  in  the  water 

Conatus  servare  his  hat. 
Blew  zephyrus  alte  acerbus, 

The  moment  it  saw  him  at  that ; 
Et  whisked  off  his  nice  novum  scratch-wig, 

In  flumen  along  with  his  hat. 
A  pectore  imo  (damnavit), 

In  cEeruleum  dolor  sat ; 
Tunc  despairingly  threw  in  his  cane 

Nare  cum  his  wig  and  his  hat. 

l'envoi. 

Contra  bonos  mores,  don't  swear, 
It  est  wicked  you  know,  (verbura  sat) 

Sic  this  tale  habet  no  other  moral 
Mehercule  your  gratus  to  that. 


THE  03JECTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CURRICULUM. 

AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  Queen's  Un:versity, 
7th  October,  1874. 

He  who  engages  in  any  worthy  pursuit 
without  duly  considering  its  objects,  and 
keeping  them  steadily  in  mind,  is  like  a 
mariner  without  a  charb,  or  compass,  by  which 
to  lay  his  course  aright  to  the  haven  which 
he  seeks  to  reach.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, therefore,  for  the  student  carefully  to 
consider  the  aims  which  he  ought  to  have  in 
view  in  entering  upon,  and  prosecuting,  his 
University  curriculum,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
observations  which  follow  is  to  assist  him  in 
some  measure  in  doing  this,  and  to  show  how 
these  aims  may  best  be  attained.  Having 
these  distinctly  and  habitually  before  him,  he 
will  pursue  his  studies  with  far  more  energy, 
success,  and  satisfaction,  than  if  he  were  to 
have  scarcely  any  object,  or  thought,  beyond 
that  of  a  mere  rontiua  of  preparation,  and 
repetition,  of  the  daily  work  prescribed. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
while  the  lessons  of  the  common  school,  and 
the  Academy  are  designed  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  intelligence  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  advancing  farther  still,  the  stu  leut  is  here 
to  fit  him  to  keep  well  abreast,  if  not  ahead, 
of  others  in  wider,  and  higher  spheres  in  after 
life,  and  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  great 
literary,  and  philosophical  questions  of  the 
day.  For  the  attainment  of  these  en  Is,  the 
objects  towards  which  his  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed  are  miinly  these  two,  first,  an  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  linguistic  and  scientific  learning,  and, 
second,  the  practical  application,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  this  knowledge  to  the  more  immediate 
preparation  for  the  special  training  required 
for  professional  and  other  imoortant  occupa- 
tions of  maturer  year3. 

The  former  of  these,  or  an  acquaintance 
with  the  chief  languages  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  and  with  the  leading  principles  in 
the  different  departments  of  scientifi ;  enquiry, 
being  necessary  as  the  foundation  for  the  lat- 
ter,Jiret  ca.Ua  for  th?  attention  of  the  student. 
He  enters  within  the  walls  of  the  University 
to  acquire  a  greater  mastery  over  certain  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  already  exercised  his 
youthful  powers,  and  with  expanding  intellect 
to  achieve  conquests  in  new  fields  of  study, 
to  traverse  the  wide  and  fruitful  domains  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  principal  points  in  the 
whole  circle  of  knowledge,  not  purely  pro- 
fessional. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  his 
progress  is  secured  and  tested  by  the  daily 
preparation  and    review   of    an  appointed 


amount  of  work  in  the  different  clisses.  Your 
professors  will,  by  their  comments  and  illus- 
trations, endeavour  to  throw  on  things,  it  may 
be,  dimly  seen  at  first  a  greater  light,  to  clear 
away  what  may  appear  difficulties  in  the  path, 
and  show,  how  rugged  and  lofty  ridges,  that 
seem  to  bar  the  passage  to  the  fertile  plains 
beyond,  may  be  surmounted  by  a  better  pass, 
and  a  m  ore  easy  gradient.  Wnile  this,  however, 
will  be  the  part  of  the  professor,  it  will  be  the 
part  of  the  genuine  student  to  be  diligent  and. 
thorough  in  the  perform  nice  of  his  labours,, 
not  fulfilling  them  a3  a  troublesome  task,  but 
pleasantly  and  heartily,  ready  to  face,  and 
overcome  whatever  difficulties  he  miy  encoun- 
ter, and  unravel  even  what  is  apparently 
intricate  and  abstruse.  His  will  an  I  in- 
dustry will  thus  enable  him  to  cope  with, 
and  surpass,  the  fitful  efforts  even  of  inuate 
capacity,  or  genius. 

He  will  be  especially  careful  to  cultivate  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  each  subject  of  the  curri- 
culum, remembering,  that  the  deeper,  and 
more  widely  spreading  the  roots,  the  broader, 
more  lofty,  and  mo:-e  flourishing  the  tree.  He 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely,  and  it  may 
be  carelessly,  getting  up  his  allotted  work, 
living  as  it  were  from  haul  to  mouth,  and  from 
day  to  day,  with  hardly  any  ulterior  care,  but 
will  look  upon  himself  as  uow  layingthefouuda- 
tions  of  a  glorious  .superstructure,  which  is 
to  last  for  life,  in  which  there  is  to  be  no  piling 
together  of  rude  and  unconnected  materials,, 
but  all  is  to  be  unity  and  harmony  of  design, 
solidity  and  polish  in  the  workmanship,  and 
skill  in  the  arrangement.  In  the  spring  time, 
of  his  days  he  will  gather  honey  from  every 
source,  and  store  it  up  for  future  use  ;  like 
the  prudent  husbandman,  he  will  sow  theseel 
in  the  proper  season  to  reap  the  coming  har- 
vest. Habits  of  persevering  study  will  thus 
be  fostered.  He  will  even  devote  a  portion  of 
his  periods  of  leisure,  particularly  during  the 
sumner  vacation,  to  private  and  voluntary 
reading,  and  research,  and  be  watchful  against 
undue  inroads  upon  his  time  without  being  a. 
recluse,  and  shutting  hinnelf  up  from  those  in- 
nocent amusements,  and  healthful  recreations, 
which  tend  to  sweeten  and  relieve  his  toils. 
With  such  a  one,  and  let  us  hope,  that  such 
will  be  not  a  tew  atuou^  yuu,  there  will  be  110 
fear  of  trying  examination  papers.  All  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  attention,  memory,  im- 
agination, judgment  and  reasoning  will  be  in- 
vigorated by  practice,  and  possibly  in  a  won- 
derful degree,  just  as  we  see  surprising  powers 
of  strength  aud  ability  developed  in  the 
athlete  by  proper  training,  anl  exercise  of  the 
body. 

In  so  far  the  education  of  the  University 
curriculum  is  eminently  calculated  to  ad  I  to 
the  attainments,  anl  promote  the  mental 
growth,  and  the  future  usefulness  aud  honour- 
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able  reputation  of  the  faithful  Btudent.  The 
object,  however,  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred is  not  all  which  it  contemplates.  Its 
second,  and  main,  object  is  the  piactical  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts  to 
more  immediate  preparation,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  special  training  rtquirtd  for  the  profes- 
sional, and  other  business  of  a  riper  age.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  education  of  the 
school, which  is  necessarily  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  important  task  of  laying  the 
groundwork  of  instruction  in  the  elements.  In 
the  University  course,  however,  the  doctiinal 
and  the  practical,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete, 
the  science  and  the  art,  are  to  be  combined, 
:and  elementary  instruction  is  to  be  regfrded 
rather  as  the  means  towards  this  great  end. 
Ko  doubt  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  science 
must  be  fully  mastered  during  the  first  years 
of  his  attendance  at  College,  before  the  student 
can  advance  far  into  their  applications  to  actual 
and  palpable  use,  but  even  from  the  first  these 
applications  are  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  As 
he  advances  step  by  step,  his  education,  while 
it  is  of  a  higher,  must  be  of  a  more  practical 
kind,  and  more  directly  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  active  life.  It  must  be  such  as 
will  enlarge  his  views,  encourage  independent 
thought,  cultivate  his  taste,  and  confiirn  his 
moral  principles,  and  contribute  to  make  him 
one  whose  familiarity  with  the  extensive  walks 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  whose  noble 
aspirations  will  adorn  whatever  profession  or 
pursuit  he  may  hereafter  follow,  whether  it  be 
divinity,  or  medicine,  or  the  bar,  or  commerce, 
or  science,  theoretical  or  applied.  A  mere  ac- 
quaintance with  the  construing  of  dead  and 
living  languages,  and  with  the  leading  laws 
and  facts,  of  science,  however  exact  and  com- 
prehensive, if  this  be  all  which  is  acquired  at 
College,  will  fall  far  short  of  what  is  requisite 
to  bring  about  such  a  result.  In  each  division 
of  the  course,  the  principles  are  not  only  to  be 
learnt,  but  applied  to  those  real  and  beneficial 
purposes  which  they  are  more  peculiarly  de- 
signed to  ocrvc. 

A  familiarity,  for  example,  with  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  chief  among  those 
of  the  present  day,  no  doubt  possesses  an  in- 
trinsic importance,  especially  in  philological 
and  ethnological  questions,  and  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  men,  but  its  principal  value  lies 
in  its  being  the  means  of  introducing  us  to  the 
works  of  some  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
world,  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures  of 
ancient  and  modern  times, their  history, poetry, 
oratory, and  philosopby.for  the  information  and 
enlargement  of  the  mind,  and  refinement 
of  the  taste.  A  man  may  know  many  languages, 
but  if  he  know  little  of  their  literature,  he 
will  have  far  less  influence  over  the  minds  of 
others  than  he  who  can  from  his  ready  stores 
enliven  his  speeches  or  writing  by  an  apt  quot- 
ation from  an  ancient  or  modern  poet,  or  a 
striking  historical  illustration.  Any  beautiful 
rentiment,  therefore,  any  weighty  saying,  or 
interesting  fact  in  the  classical  authors  with 
which  he  meets,  the  careful  student  will  note, 
and  his  memory  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

The  study  of  mathematics,  also,  has  from 
its  very  nature  advantages  apart  from  its 
special  applications.  It  accustoms  to  that 
steadiness  of  attention,  which  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  rrmrlition  of  profioiency  iii  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  to  precision  of  thought, 
and  accuracy  in  reasoning.  Valuable,  how- 
ever, as  are  its  advantages  in  these  respects, 
it  is  of  still  greater  consequence  from  its  more 
direct  objects,  with  which  it  ought  ever  to  be 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  as  the 
basis  of  the  measurement  of  planes,  and  solids, 
of  the  classification  and  deteimination  of  the 
forms  of  crystals,  of  the  art  of  perspective, 
and  the  drawing  of  plans,  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, the  surveying  of  estates  and  dominions, 
and  the  calculations  of  physical  science.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  student  may  more 


fully  appreciate  and  reap  its  benefits,  he  ought 
habitually  to  have  an  eye  to  its  practical 
utility,  and  exercise  himself,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  he  proceeds,  in  its  employment  for  such 
purposes  as  these. 

In  Natural  Philosophy,  in  like  manner,  the 
same  method  is  to  be  pursued,  as  it  is  in  text- 
books on  physics,  where  the  important  appli- 
cations of  each  section  of  the  subject  are  dwelt 
upon,  after  the  statement  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  one  to  have  a  superficial  appre- 
hension of  its  elementary  truths,  and  yet  be 
ignorant  of  things  most  essential  to  be  known. 
Its  facts  and  laws,  therefore,  having  once 
been  fully  ascertained  are  to  be  applied  by  the 
student,  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  such 
objects  as  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  use  of  the  instruments  of 
physical  research,  of  the  telegraph,  machinery 
in  its  various  forms,  vhe  general  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  works  of  construction  of  the  civil 
engineer,  and  withal  the  frequent  solution  of 
problems  at  each  stage  of  his  progress,  which, 
while  they  will  form  the  arena  in  which  to  try 
his  powers  and  attainments,  will  impress  the 
points  most  necessary  to  be  remembered  more 
permanently  on  his  mind. 

With  lespect  to  the  remaining  departments 
of  the  course  in  Arts,  my  remarks  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  practical  nature  of  the  earnest 
student's  aims  must  be  very  brief,  and  are  in- 
troduced here  merely  in  continuation  of  the 
views  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
bring  before  you  with  reference  to  the  main 
object  of  a  University  Education. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  Natural  History, 
besides  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  clas- 
sification and  other  elementary  principles,  he 
ought  to  aim  at  acciuiring  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine the  family  and  species  of  plants  and  min- 
erals in  the  museum,  and  in  the  field,  to  ascer- 
tain for  himself  the  geological  formations  most 
accessible  to  his  investigation,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  the  members  of  the  fauna  of  dif- 
ferent regions,  more  particularly  those  of  our 
own  Dominion,  and  give  some  account  of  their 
peculiaiities  and  habits.  In  Logic,  again,  he 
is  to  learn,  from  its  fundamental  rules,  to  de- 
tect sophistry  and  error  in  the  reasonings  of 
others,  and  fallacies  in  his  own,  while  those  of 
Rhetoric  are  to  be  sedulously  observed  to  give 
method,  clearness,  and  elegance  to  his  style  of 
essays,  and,  let  me  add,  even  to  his  answers  to 
his  examination  papers,  and  his  conversation. 
In  Chemistry,  he  will  endeavour  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  not  only  with  the  elementary 
substances  and  their  compounds.but  with  their 
manifold  applications  to  medicine,  and  the  de- 
tection of  poisons,  to  agriculture,  and  number- 
less useful  arts  and  manufactures.  In  Meta- 
physics, and  Mental  and  Moral  science,  while 
he  traverses  the  w  ild  fields  of  psychology,  and 
ethics,  and  systems  and  schools  of  philosophy, 
he  will  learn,  from  the  study  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  the  means  of  the  improvement  of  his 
own,  and,  from  that  of  the  moral  sense,  mo- 
tives for  following  after  whatsoever  things.are 
just  and  pure,  and  true,  and  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  life. 

Such  are  the  objects  never  to  be  dissociated 
from  each  other  which  the  student  in  arts  has 
to  pursue.  It  may  seem,  that  I  have  placed 
Uie  standard  ot  attainment  too  high,  but  these 
are  the  aims  which  he  ought  to  set  before  him- 
self, altho'  they  may  be  far  from  being  ever 
completely  reached.  The  combination  of  the 
assiduous  study  of  the  elements  of  literature 
and  science  with  that  of  their  various  and  in- 
teresting applications  will  greatly  promote  his 
pleasure  and  success  in  his  labours.  1  he 
dryness  of  grammatical  and  technical  details, 
and  abstract  reasoning,  will  be  relieved  of 
their  irksomeness  by  the  consideration  of  their 
profitable  adaptations,  while  the  application  of 
fundamental  principles  to  practical  cases  will 
tend  to  make  his  knowledge  of  them  less  super- 


ficial, to  penetrate  and  imbue  his  mind  more 
deeply,  and  fit  him  for  engaging  to  far  greater 
advantage  in  the  future  studies,  and  work  of 
his  profession. 

It  only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  express 
the  pleasure  which  the  Professors  feel  in  meet- 
ing with  you,  gentlemen,  former  aud  intend- 
ing Students,  on  this  occasion, and  to  the  pro- 
spect of  our  intercourse  with  you  during  the 
ensuing  session,  and  the  hope  that  such  inter- 
course will  be  as  agreeable  as  in  former  yeais. 
Be  assured,  that  it  will  be  our  anxious  endea- 
vour, with  God's  blessing,  to  render  your  at- 
tendance at  the  University  profitable  and 
pleasant  to  you  all,  and  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power  to  prepare  you  for  that  usefulness 
and  eminence  in  after  life,  which  will  reflect 
credit  on  your  Alma  Mater,  and  be  our  highest 
reward  for  our  exertions  to  attain  so  desirable 
a  result. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  READING  EOOM. 

This  morning  the  different  classes  attending 
College  exercised  their  elective  franchise,  and 
elected  from  among  their  number  a  Curator  to 
represent  them  in  the  Executive  body,  that  is 
henceforth  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  Reading 
Room.  The  personnel  of  the  Junta  is  such  as 
will  command  public  confidence.  The  quartette 
are  thoroughly  representative  men.  And  from 
our  knowledge  of  them  in  the  past  we  feel  secure, 
knowing  that  they  will  legislate  wisely  and  for 
the  public  weal.  Though  possessed  of  absolute 
power,  we  anticipate  no  arbitrary  decrees,  on  the 
contrary  we  look  forward  to  a  mild  and  beneficent 
reign.  They  have  only  one  weak  point :  they 
admit  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  Newspapers, 
Tracts,  Ac,  into  their  domain  free  of  duty. 
Friends,  graduates,  countrymen,  note  your  op- 
portunity. Send  during  the  Academic  Year 
some  paper  or  magazine  to  these  good  fellows, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  nice  thing. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Son  worshippers — Weak  mothers  who 
idolize  their  boys. 

One  may  live  as  a  conqueror  or  a  king  ; 
but  he  must  die  as  a  man. 

He  who  cannot  command  his  thoughts, 
must  not  hope  to  command  his  actions. 

Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  height. 
If  it  rushes  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out 
of  breath. 

The  best  protection  against  other  people 's 
ill-manners  are  one's  own  good  manners. 

Time  has  a  Doomsday  Book,  upon  whose 
pages  he  is  continually  recording  illus- 
trious names. 

Problem  in  Prof's.  Room. — "Given  the 
vibrations  of  a  brass  plate  and  a  tuning 
fork  ;  what  will  you  have  to  eat  ?" 

A  Freshman  was  heard  to  ask,  "What 
are  Sophocles?"  He  was  told  that  they 
were  to  hard  too  eat  unless  well  cooked. — 
Madisoneiisi-s. 

A  Man,  who  has  lived  next  door  to  a 
School-house  for  ten  years,  says  he  can  see 
no  sense  in  calling  any  one  "a  gentleman, 
and  a  scholar."— Ex. 

Sttdent  to  Adams — "Where  did  you 
live  before  you  came  to  Hartford  ?"  Mr.  A. 
— "In  Pennsylvania."  Student — "Was it  the 
place  of  your  nativity  ?"  Mr.  A. — "We-e-U 
y-e-s,  sir,  part  of  the  time." — Tablet. 
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QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

First  Year. 

1.  Thomas  Scales,  Kingston. 

2.  Andrew  Love,  Scotland. 

3.  John  Creeggan,  Kingston. 

4.  Frederick  Carletou  Heath,  Kingston. 

5.  George  Macdonald,  Pictou. 

6.  David  Alexander  Givens,  Gananoque. 

7.  Robert  Nairn,  Scotland. 

8.  James  Ross,  Middlesex. 

9.  George  Bell,  Walkerton. 

10.  Donald  McCannel,  Collingwood. 

11.  George  Ritchie,  Inverary. 

12.  James  Walter  Curry,  Port  Hope. 

13.  John  Chisholm,  Pictou,  N.S. 

14.  George  Miles  Thomson,  Scotland. 

15.  Robert  Ferguson,  Priceville. 

16.  Duncan  Macarthur,  East  Williams. 

17.  James  Ballagh,  Port  Hope. 

18.  James  Alexander  Grant,  Ottawa. 

Second  Year. 

1.  John  Reeve  Lavell,  Kingston. 

2.  Lewis  William  Shannon,  Kingston. 

3.  William  Henderson  Irvine.  Elginburgh. 

4.  James  Wilson  Motherwell,  Pe  th. 

5.  David  Philip  Clapp,  Demorestville. 

6.  Henry  Macphersou  Dyckmau,  Kingston. 

7.  Charles  McDowell,  Deerhurst. 

8.  James  Cumbfirland,  Proton. 

9.  Frank  Arthur  Drummond,  Ottawa. 

10.  Joseph  Francis  White,  Whitby. 

11.  John  Hamilton,  Kingston. 

12.  Henry  Lunam,  Litchfield. 

13.  John  Strange,  Kingston. 

Third  Year. 

1.  John  Ferguson,  Lansdowne. 

2.  James  George  Stuart,  Toronto. 

3.  Johu  Brown  McLaren,  Kingston. 

4.  Patrick  Anderson  Macdonald,  King- 
ston. 

5.  George  Claxton,  Inverary,    )  , 

5.  Andrew  Nugent,  Newburgh,  )  " 

6.  Hugh  Cameron,  Dewittville,  Que. 

7.  Thomas  Wilson,  Wardsville. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Thomas  Dickie  Cumberland,  Rosemont. 

2.  John  Ball  Dow,  Whitby. 

3.  George  Richard  Webster,  Lansdowne. 

4.  Alexander  Hugh  Scott,  Martintown. 

5.  James  Macarthur,  East  Williams. 

6.  William  Mundell,  Kingston. 

7.  Robert  Walker  Shannon,  Kingston. 

8.  Charles  McKillop,  St.  Louis  de  Gonza- 
que,  Que. 

9.  Thomas  Stuart  Glassford,  Beaverton. 

10.  John  Pringle,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 

11.  John  Moray,  Ross. 

12.  Henry  Amey  Asselstine,  Kingston. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

First  Year. 

1.  Leitch  Memorial  (1),  Thomas  Scales. 

2.  St.  Paul's,  Andrew  Love. 

3.  Watkius,  John  Creeggan. 

4.  Campbell,  Frederick  C.  Heath. 

5.  Mowat,  George  Macdonald. 

6.  Allan,  Robert  Nairn. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Hardy  Memorial,  John  Reeve  Lavell. 

2.  Synod  (1),  James  Cumberland. 

3.  Aberdeen,  Henry  Lunam. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Cataraqui,  *John  Ferguson. 

2.  Synod  (2),  James  G.  Stuart. 

3.  Kingston,  John  B.  McLaren. 

4.  St.  Andrew's,  Hugh  Cameron. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Synod  (3),  Thomas  D.  Cumberland. 

2.  Russel,  Charles  McKdlop. 


It  was  stated  by  the  Principal  in  his  address 
to-day,  to  the  undergraduates  that  the  new 
Matriculants  had  been  educated  at  the  follow- 
ing schools  : 

One  at  Pictou  Academy,  N.S. 

One  at  Walkerton  High  School, 

One  at  Williamstovvn  High  School. 

One  at  Collingwood  High  School. 

One  at  Whitby  High  School. 

Two  at  Port  Hope  High  School. 

Two  privately. 

Two  Ottawa  Collegiate  Iustitute. 
Eleven  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 
*With  the  honour  of  "Kingston." 


UNIVERSITY  DAY. 

Friday,  the  16th  instant,  being  the  thirty-third 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  Queen's  University 
obtained  its  Royal  Charter,  was  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  natal  day  of  our  Alma  Mater  observed 
as  a  holiday.  Its  celebration  this  Session  was 
marked  by  a  "  new  departure ;"  not  by  the 
omission  of  the  payment  of  fees  for  registration 
and  apparatus — aprivilege  which  Students  might 
be  persuaded  to  forego — but  by  the  inauguration 
of  University  Games.  Acting  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  Principal  Snodgrass  last  Session,  an 
Athletic  Association  was  formed  among  Students 
with  the  Rev.  Principal  for  President.  As  the 
first  fruits  of  its  labors  and  achievements,  we 
have  had  Friday  last  made  a  red  letter  day  in 
the  annals  of  Queen's.  The  deity  who  presides 
over  the  weather  must  be  favorable  to  the  dis- 
play of  manly  powers;  the  weather  was  lovely.  A 
genial  October  sun  looked  down  cheerfully  and 
approvingly  on  the  scene.  The  Stadium,  which 
was  not  situated  in  a  sacred  grove,  but  in  the 
cricket  field,  was  in  capital  condition.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  Elean  Magistrates  and  the 
Hellanodicae  were  on  the  campus  arranging  for  the 
contest.  The  arrangements  were  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle incomplete  :  we  saw  no  thrones  for  the  Hel- 
lanodicse  (Messrs.  Hobart  and  Macgillivray),  from 
wh  ich  they  could  deliver  judgment ;  we  saw  no 
altar  for  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Ohamyne, 
always  an  adjunct  of  such  classic  sport.  We 
heard  a  disconsolate  senior  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  paucity  of  "  bright  Divinities"  of  any  kind 
(no  allusion  to  Divinity  Students),  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  distinguish  himself.  For 
their  absence  we  cannot  account,  perhaps  an 
ancient  law  was  observed,  interdicting  their  pre- 
sence and  foreboding  them  to  pass  the  Alpheus 
(in  other  words  the  gate.)  All  honor  to  the  few 
who  passed  it.  It  would  defy  our  Pegasus  to 
follow  the  competitors  in  the  varying  fortunes 
that  attended  their  display  of  strength  and  skill, 
Mr.  T.  Alexander,  who  was  Elean,  herald  and 
starter,  arranged  the  competitors  in  the  races  by 
lot,  gave  the  word  Go,  at  which  word  they  in- 
variably "went  it."  Nothing  could  surpass  their 
swiftness,  unless  it  would  be  "Old  Father  Time.' 
The  competition  for  the  different  prizes  was  very 
keen,  and  continued  with  undiminished  interest 
till  nightfall.  There,  was  something  remarkable 
about  throwing  the  cricket  ball  for  accuracy; 
perhaps  the  peculiarity  was  owing  to  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  falling  on  the  faces  of  the  throw- 
ers, dazzling  their  eyes,  and  thus  militating 
against  the  accuracy  of  their  aim  ;  or  perhaps 


the  presence  of  other  sunn;/  centres,  not  far  dis- 
tant, whose  light  and  beauty  was  as  dazzling  as 
the  brightness  with  which  Aurora  ushers  in  the 
morn,  had  an  influence  magnetic  and  tended  to 
abstract  their  gaze.  Whatever  the  cause,  if  one 
wished  to  be  safe  from  the  eccentricities  of  that 
Bait,  he  could  with  perfect  safety  take  his  stand 
behind  the  wickets.  The  event  of  the  day  was 
the  mile  race  ;  being  a  good  thing,  it  was  re- 
served to  the  last.  Many  youths,  fond  of  money, 
strong  of  limb  and  swift  of  foot,  answered  to  the 
call  of  the  herald.  At  the  word,  they  went, 
"  Like  arrows  swift  shot  by  archers  strong."  G. 
Miles  Thompson  took  the  lead  and  kept  it  for 
two-thirds  of  the  distance,  but  a  mile  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  Pringle  took  the  lead  and  kept  it 
till  within  sixty  yards  of  the  goal,  when  Cum- 
berland, who  proved  no  cumberer  of  the  land, 
shot  past  and  came  in  six  feet  ahead,  amidst 
the  loud  applause  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
After  this  the  crowds  dispersed  :  the  hoi  jiolloi 
to  their  respective  abodes ;  those  of  Hellenic 
blood  repaired  to  the  "  Temple  of  Minerva."  On 
the  platform  in  Convocation  Hall  were  Principal 
Snodgrass  and  lady.  We  looked  for  the  Hel- 
lanodica?  there  too,  to  announce  the  winners  of 
the  spoils,  but  we  saw  them  not.  Perhaps  it  was. 
meet  that  a  Herald  should  proclaim  the  name 
of  the  hero  in  each  contest.  One  by  one  as  their 
names  were  announced,  they  ascended  the  plat- 
form, and  bowing  gracefully,  received  from  the 
fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Snodgrass  the  victor's  reward. 
It  was  not  a  crown  of  olive  leaves,  as  at  the 
Olympic,  or  of  ivy,  as  at  the  Isthmian  games, 
placed  upon  their  head,  with  a  palm  branch  iu 
their  hand,  but  a  buff  envelope  containing  so- 
much  cash.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  the  Principal  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  day's  proceedings,  and  from  it 
augured  well  for  such  days  in  the  future.  Thanks 
were  duly  paid  to  the  Hellanodicse  and  the  Elean 
Magistrate.  Then  a  pean  of  joy  and  rejoicing 
was  raised,  in  which  the  youths  said  "  Let  us  be 
glad."  After  that  stentorian  lungs  made  the 
Classic  Halls  of  the  Acropolis  resound  with  lusty 
cheers  :  three  for  the  Queen — three  for  the 
Queen's  University — three  for  Mrs.  Snodgrass 
and — that  was  the  end  of  it.  The  curtain  falls, 
and  the  drama  is  over. 

Mile  race — T.  D.  Cumberland, 5  min.  28  sec. 

100  yard  dash — I,  James  Macarthur,  9  sec; 
2,  Henrv  Dyckman. 

200  yard  hurdle  race,  6  hurdles— T.  Glass- 
ford,  25  seconds. 

Three-legged  race,  50  yards— J.  Pringle  and 
J.  Herald,  15  seconds. 

Hop,  step  and  jump — T.  Glassford,  35  feet 
3'j  inches. 

Standing  long  jump — T.  D.  Cumberland,  9 

feet  7 $  inches. 

Running  long  jump — T.  Glassford,  15  feet 
6  inches. 

Running  high  jump— Henry  Dyckman,  € 
feet  5^  inches. 

Standing  high  jump— T.  D.  Cumberland,  3, 
feet  5^  inches. 

Throwing  light  hammer,  16  lbs — J.  Mac- 
arthur, 71  feet  6  inches. 

Throwing  heavy  hammer,  22  lbs — J.  Pringle, 
57  feet  1J  inches. 

Putting  heavy  shot — J.  Chisholm,  24  feet 
8^  inches. 

Half  mile  walking  race— 1,  J.  Herald  ;  2, 
C.  McDowall. 

Throwing  cricket  ball— R.  W.  Shannon,  105 
yards. 
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rj  The  Jocenai,  is  issued  every  alternate  Saturday 
during  the  session  of  Queen's  College  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  of  the  University. 

TERMS : 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  $0  50 

Single  copies,  each   0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  Book  Stores  of  Messrs. 

J.  Henderson  and  E.  Stacey. 
Subscriptions  and  business  communications  to  be 

addressed  to  T.  D.  Cumberland,  Sec'y-Treas'r 

Finance  Committee,  Box  396,  Kingston,  Ont. 
Literary  contributions  to  be  addressed  Editor's 

Box  396. 

Anonymous  communications  can  receive  no  at- 
tention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  the  University  are  requested  to 
contribute  literarily  and  liberally. 

We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  readeis  in  city  and  country 
to  a  trifle  which  has  evidently  sliced  their 
memory.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  in  debt  to 
imr  Finance  Committee  to  the  extent  of  last 
year's  subscription  for  the  Journal.  It  is 
*mly  fifty  cents.  Our  new  Treasurer,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Cumberland,  has  a  weakness  for  money: 
tend  it  to  him — Box  396,  Kingston.  Gladden 
hvs  heai  t :  but  above  all  relieve  your  own  con- 
sciences. It  is  good  to  read  a  paper;  it  is 
equally  good — our  Treasurer  says  it  is  better- 
to  pay  for  it. 


<^um*'<x  ®$\Up  gmxMl 


KINGSTON,  OCTOBER  20,  1874. 


The  summer  months  have  come  and 
gone;  October  is  upon  us  once  more;  the 
College  doors  have  again  opened  to  admit 
the  youth  flocking  to  the  shrine  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  troubles  and  trials  of  Matricu- 
lation are  things  of  the  past;  and  the  mo- 
mentous hour  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
Journal  before  the  world  has  at  length 
arrived.  A  year  ago,  when  we  first  sent  our 
paper,  it  was  with  no  little  anxiety  that  we 
watched  the  nature  of  its  reception.  Our 
fears  for  its  welfare  were,  however,  speedily 
allayed,  for  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it 
had  gained  a  foothold  and  would  be  a  suc- 
cess if  energetically  pushed  forward.  That 
it  has  been  a  succets  in  its  literary  character 
we  think  no  impartial  critic  will  deny,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  it  has 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  the 
short  time  of  its  existence.  Even  before  it 
had  closed  its  first  Academic  Year  its  influ- 
ence was  felt  to  have  a  salutary  and  power- 
ful effect  among  those  whom  it  was  more 
immediately  designed  to  benefit,  Its  finan- 
cial prosperity  too,  although  often  doubtful, 
was  si  fiieient  to  satisfy  and  encourage  us, 
for,  unlike  the  majority  of  journalists,  we 
lie  center.ted  even  should  there  be  no  bal- 


ance in  the  treasury  after  the  payment  of  all 
expenses.  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  there- 
fore, and  with  high  hopes  for  the  future 
that  we  now  open  the  second  volume  of  the 
Journal,  and  in  presenting  it  to  our  former 
readers  we  take  occasion  to  thank  them  for 
their  support  last  Session,  and  solicit  a 
similar  favor  for  the  present  Academic  Year. 
As  an  increased  expenditure,  on  account  of 
some  external  improvements,  necessitates  a 
corresponding  increase  in  circulation,friends 
who  practically  interest  themselves  on  our 
behalf  will  confer  on  us  a  lasting  favor. 
Graduates  and  undergraduates  of  Queen's, 
we  rely  upon  you  coming  quickly  to  the 
front  with  prompt  and  generous  aid,  bring- 
ing with  you  as  many  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic as  possible,  so  that  they  and  you  and  we 
together  may  build  up  Queen's  College 
Journal  into  an  educational  organ  of  still 
greater  power  and  influence.  Copies  of  all 
back  numbers  will  be  kept  on  hand,  and 
supplied  to  any  who  may  subscribe  in  the 
course  of  the  Session. 

And  now  a  word  in  particular  to  those  who 
are  or  ought  to  be  our  literary  contributors. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Students 
to  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Journal  as  set 
clown  in  the  Prospectus.  It  is  "  To  foster 
a  literary  taste  among  the  Students,  and  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  giving 
expression  to  their  opinions  on  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day."  Judging,  however, 
from  the  experience  of  last  year,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Students  seem  to  have  regarded 
a  literary  taste  as  one  of  the  evil  appetites 
which  ought  to  be  restrained  rather  than 
fostered  ;  at  least  it  was  generally  left  to  a 
few  to  embrace  the  offered  opportunity. 
We  hope  that  better  things  will  be  the  rule 
in  future,  and  that  every  Student  will  go 
earnestly  to  work  and  cheerfully  lay  his 
contrbutions  on  the  Editor's  table.  But 
Graduates  and  ex-Students,  there  is  a  word 
for  you  also  in  the  Prospectus,  which  we 
desire  you  to  mark  well.  Speaking  of  the 
Journal,  it  says :  "  It  is  also  intended  to 
serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  her  Alumni,  and  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  latter  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  after  they  have  left  her 
halls."  The  Journal  does  not  belong  to  the 
Students  alone ;  it  is  yours  also,  and  we 
look  to  you  to  aid  us  in  sustaining  it.  All 
praise  to  the  few  who  took  up  the  pen  and 
nobly  assisted  the  Editors  of  last  Session  in 
their  work ;  we  hope  to  hear  from  them 
often  again,  and  also  to  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  their  examine  followed  by 
verj  many  of  the  Sons  of  Queen's.  And 
for  the  information  of  all,  we  again  quote 
the  Prospectus  with  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  which  are  intended  to  be 
discussed  in  the  Journal.    "  The  manner 


in  which  the  educational  institutions  of 
this  and  other  countries  are  managed — the 
improvements  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  effected — the  relative  prominence  due  to 
particular  studies-  and  the  desirableness  of 
introducing  others  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
our  practical  age,  will  be  discussed  in  its 
columns.  Articles  on  literature,  science, 
and  questions  bearing  more  directly  upon 
the  interests  of  the  community,  will  also  be 
admitted."  Here  is  ample  scope  for  those 
who  will  lend  us  a  helping  hand  in  making 
the  College  Organ  what  it  ought  to  be.  Its 
columns  are  now  open  ;  the  opportunity  is 
once  more  offered  to  all  to  strengthen  the 
ties  that  bind  them  to  their  Alma  Mater 
and  to  promote  in  some  measure  the  welfare 
of  that  Institution  under  whose  fostering 
care  they  drank  deeply  at  the  fountain  of 
knowledge. 

Hoping  that  our  humble  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  the  Journal  will  be  appre- 
ciated, our  inefficiencies  overlooked,  and  a 
generous  and  ready  patronage  granted  to 
us  by  the  public,  we  now  send  the  second 
volume  abroad  into  the  world  with  the 
desire  of  making  it  more  and  more  worthy 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Alumni  and 
strangers. 

COLLEGE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Already  many  of  the  suggestions  made  in 
these  columns  during  the  past  Session  have 
been  acted  upon,  and  our  journalistic  efforts 
are  beginning  to  bear  trie  desired  fruit.  We, 
it  will  be  remembered,  threw  out  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  beautifying  of  the  College 
"approaches"  as  well  as  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  building.  A  great  stride 
has,  during  the  vacation,  been  made  in 
both  these  directions.  When  we  returned 
this  fall  and  drew  near  the  venerable  "pile"' 
we  at  once  noticed  a  change — a  change,  too, 
which  we  consider  a  great  improvement,  as 
it  displays  to  greater  advantage  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  our  buildings.  The 
Botanical  Garden,  John's  delight,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  instead  of  the  roundabout 
walk  from  the  gate  to  the  building  we  have 
now  a  more  direct  mode  of  approach  by 
means  of  a  neat  boardwalk.  When  we  en- 
tered the  building  greater  improvements 
still  met  our  fond  admiring  gaze.  The 
upper  room  has  been  greatly  widened,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  be  joyfully  hailed  by 
the  Students,  as  it  will  give  them  more  room 
and  allowT  greater  freedom  for  the  different 
classes  to  pass  each  other,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent those  collisions  which  in  former  Ses- 
sions seemed  almost  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  College  life.  But  the  greatest  im- 
provement burst  upon  our  gaze  when  we 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  now  spacious 
hall  and  opened  the  doors  which  formerly 
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led  to  the  Library.  What  was  our  aston- 
ishment when  we  found  that  we  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  a  neat  and  comfortable 
reading-room.  This  last  addition  to  the 
many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Students 
attending  Queen's  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  them,  and  will  act  as  still  another  proof 
that  the  authorities  are  ever  willing  and 
anxious  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Students  and  to  concede  all  reasonable  de- 
mauds  made  on  them.  The  College  autho- 
rities have  already  effected  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  us,  and  it  now  remains 
for  the  City  authorities  to  follow  their  wor- 
thy example.  The  Journal  last  Session 
suggested  that  the  City  Council  should 
have  the  streets  leading  to  the  College 
cleaned  and  the  boardwalks  improved.  By 
attending  to  this  they  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the 
City,  and  would  be  doing  no  more  than 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  citizens  of  that  lo- 
cality. We  hope  the  aldermen  who  repre- 
sent the  ward  in  which  these  streets  are 
situated  will  make  it  their  duty  to  see  to 
this  before  the  College  once  more  closes  her 
doors  for  the  summer  vacation. 


THE  JOURNAL'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

In  coming  before  you,  my  readers,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  second  year,  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
my  short  existence,  showing  a  few  of  the  hard- 
ships and  also  some  of  the  pleasures  in  a 
Journal's  experience.  You  will  not,  of  course, 
expect  me  to  enter  minutely  into  the  causes 
which  brought  me  before  the  world,  as  my  story 
will  deal  more  especially  with  what  I  actually 
experienced  in  my  youthful  career.  I  may 
remark,  however,  having  gathered  the  informa- 
tion from  occasioual  expressions  of  my  masters, 
that  some  four  or  five  years  ago  certain  vague 
ideas  floated  indefinitely  about  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  Students  of  Queen's  University. 
These  ideas  had  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  a  College  paper,  but  how  this  was  to  be  done 
was  a  question  not  easily  solved.  The  problem 
continued  to  exercise  the  minds  of  a  few,  the 
ideas  gradually  took  the  form  of  words  and  en- 
thusiastic speeches,  and  at  length  culminated  in 
the  publication  of  my  prospectus  at  the  close  of 
Session  1872-73.  This  was,  of  course,  a  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Students  that  I  should  appear 
and  accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Academic  Year  I  landed  on  the  world's  stage 
and  made  my  best  bow  to  the  large  audience. 
What  a  sight  then  appeared  before  my  eyes ! 
Never  as  long  as  I  live  can  I  forget  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  my  mind  as  I  looked  out  upon 
the  scene  and  noted  the  vast  difference,  and  all 
the  intermediate  steps,  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  types  of  'he  human  character.  It 
rejoiced  and  strengthened  my  heart  to  see  how 
much  Education  and  Christianity  were  doing 
for  the  elevation  of  mankind,  and  I  was  happy 
in  the  thought  that,  insignificant  and  obscure  as 


I  was,  my  humble  efforts  might  have  some  good 
effect  in  helping  on  the  same  great  cause.  My 
ambition  was  instantly  aroused,  I  felt  the  warm 
blood  of  youth  coursing  through  my  veins,  and 
I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  could  overcome 
any  dangers  or  difficulties  in  my  path.  But  I 
was  suddenly  brought  down  in  my  notions  to  a 
more  reasonable  pitch  by  accidentally  overhear- 
ing some  one  remark  how  man}-  of  my  brethren 
had  come  to  an  untimely  end.  This  alarmed  me 
a  good  deal,  but  also  taught  me  to  be  caution?. 
At  length  on  the  25th  October,  1873,  my 
masters,  having  given  me  good  recommendations, 
sent  me  forth  to  try  my  fortune,  adding  this 
comfortable  injunction,  "Swim  or  Sink."  I  soon 
obtained  employment  sufficient  to  keep  my  head 
above  water.  In  the  performance  of  my  duty  I 
first  visited  numerous  families  in  my  native  city, 
by  the  majority  of  whom  I  was  received  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  by  a  few  with  coldness,  and 
by  a  very  few  having  the  door  slammed  in  my 
face.  Being  then  furnished  with  a  pass  to  other 
citie»  and  countries,  and  carrying  my  ticket  in 
my  hat,  I  jumped  on  board  the  train,  and  was 
soon  hurried  away  from  dear  old  Kingston.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  on  this 
occasion.  You  who  have  travelled,  and  have 
watched  the  well-known  landmarks  of  your 
native  home  fade  out  of  sight,  have  had  similar 
feelings,  and  can  better  imagine  mine  than  I  can 
describe  them.  At  last  the  train  stopped,  I  was 
at  once  conveyed  to  a  carriage,  taken  to  my 
hotel,  and  shown  to  a  room  into  which  I 
squeezed  among  a  motley  crowd  of  guests. 
Having  remained  there  long  enough  to  make 
arrangements  for  future  travelling,  I  set  out  on 
my  tour  through  the  country,  visiting  all  those 
families  and  persons  to  whom  I  had  letters  of 
introduction.  My  reception  had  at  least  the 
charm  of  variety.  I  was  not  particular  where  I 
went,  and  entered  the  halls  of  learning,  the 
study,  the  office,  the  shop,  the  parlor,  the  kitchen- 
Many  welcomed  me  as  they  would  an  intimate 
friend,  and  invited  me  to  call  often  again.  With 
this  class  I  spent  many  happy  hours,  discoursing 
gravely  about  serious  matters,  talking  pleasantly 
over  old  times  and  old  friends,  and  laughing- 
over  the  exploits  or  pitying  the  troubles  of  some 
daring  youth.  But  my  career  was  not  always 
so  sunny.  Some  received  me  graciously  enough, 
gave  me  a  seat  at  the  family  table,  but  soon  left 
me  there  alone  to  enjoy  myself  as  best  I  could. 
You  can  well  imagine  that  this  neglect  was  not 
over-pleasant.  Others,  again,  when  I  knocked 
at  their  doors,  looked  at  me  in  a  cold,  freezing 
manner,  took  me  in  with  them,  but  put  on  so 
many  airs  and  talked  in  such  a  way  of  my 
humble  position  and  their  own  superiority  that 
I  soon  felt  rather  uncomfortable.  These  also 
gave  me  the  invitation  to  call  again,  but  I  could 
.  see  plainly  enough  that  they  would  much  rather 
never  have  seen  me.  Although  this  had  a 
'  dampening  effect  upon  me,  yet  I  knew  it  would 
I  never  do  to  give  up,  and  persevered  in  my  visits. 
,  But  my  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  Some 
laughed  at  me,  some  scowled,  but  harder  usage 
.  than  that  was  in  store,  for  I  was  often  shut  out 
(  in  the  cold  altogether,  or  brought  in  only  to  be 


torn  in  pieces  or  perform  the  menial  office  of 
kindling  the  fire  and  lighting  the  lamps.  Such 
treatment  and  work  would  soon  shatter  my  con- 
stitution, and  after  my  first  visit  I  generally 
steered  clear  of  this  class  of  people.  But  the 
most  cruel  people  I  have  met  with  were  those 
who  employed  me  for  a  whole  Academic  Year 
and  never  paid  me  a  cent  of  my  wages.  Yes, 
some  even  did  this.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  their 
number,  and  for  the  sake  of  human  feelings  I 
forbear.  I  intend  to  visit  them  once  this  year, 
and  if  they  make  a  settlement  with  me,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  our  intercourse  must  cease  forever. 

After  all,  however,  my  life  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  one  so  far.  My  agreeable  experiences 
have  greatly  prevailed  over  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  I  am  thankful  to  all  who  have 
helped  to  make  my  course  asmoothone.  Having 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  better 
appreciated  on  longer  acquaintance,  and  having 
fulfilled  the  first  term  of  my  engagement,  I 
retired  from  public  business  to  the  rest  and 
enjoyment  of  the  summer  holidays,  hoping  when 
these  were  over  to  meet  all  my  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones. 

Now,  my  readers,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
wearied  you.  Although  I  hinted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  account  that  it  would  be  short,  it 
has  grown  upon  me.  I  will  only  add  that,  hav- 
ing dressed  myself  anew  for  the  occasion,  I  again 
gladly  salute  you.  Perhaps  you  will  not  recog- 
nize me  at  first  sight,  but,  although  improved,  I 
fondly  believe,  in  appearance,  I  have  still  the 
warmest  remembrance  of  our  friendship,  and 
hope  to  renew  and  strengthen  it  in  every  case. 


QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

The  thirty-third  Session  of  Queen's  University 
began  on  the  7th  inst.,  said  day  being  opening 
Convocation.  The  weather,  unfortunately,  was 
unpropitious,  as  it  rained  nearly  all  the  after- 
noon. Notwithstanding  this  serious  drawback 
a  very  fair  assemblage,  made  up  largely  of  the 

fair  sex,  gathered  in  the  Convocation  Hall  at  the 
appointed  hour.  On  the  platform  were  seated  the 
Principal  and  the  Professors  of  Queen's  College, 
the  Professors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  some  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  University.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  day  were  opened  by  the  Principal,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Snodgrass,  offering  up  prayer,  in 
which  he  made  touching  allusion  to  Professor 
Mackerras,  who  is  absent  from  his  post  through 
illness.  The  Rev.  Principal  then  made  a  few 
remarks  expressive  of  his  satisfaction  at  meeting 
with  so  large  a  number  of  Students  and  intend- 
ing Students — a  greater  number,  we  believe,  than 
has  ever  attended  the  University  during  any  pre- 
vious Session — a  very  evident  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  institu- 

'  tution.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  "  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit,"  the  learned  gentleman  said  he 
would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  audience 
by  any  extended  remarks  of  his,  but  would  call 

'  upon  the  Ptev.  Dr.  Williamson  to  deliver  the 
opening  address.    The  lecture  of  the  veteran 

'  Professor,  which  was  eminently  practical,  will  be 
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found  in  another  column.  After  some  announce- 
ments in  reference  to  examinations  and  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
and  the  audience  dispersed.  Thus  terminated 
the  opening;  ceremonies  of  the  Thirty-third  Ses- 
sion of  our  Alma  Mater,  which  gives  fair  indica- 
tions of  being  one  of  great  interest  and  prosperity. 

ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  of  Queen's  Universty 
held  its  first  meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
there  was  a  good  rally  of  the  members.  The 
President,  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the 
Senate,  approving  of  the  action  of  the  Society  in 
founding  a  University  prize.  After  some  routine 
business  had  been  got  through  with,  the  Society 
proceeded  to  select  a  subject  for  debate  at  the 
next  meeting,  when  the  following  was  chosen 
viz:  "Is  a  Confederation  of  the  British  Empire 
practicable?  and  if  so,  is  it  desirable  ?  Mr.  A. 
McGillivray  leads  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  T. 
Alexander  the  negative.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  a  large  attendance  is  ex- 
pected next  Saturday  evening.  The  Society  has 
made  much  progress  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  present  Session  look  very 
bright.  The  foundation  of  a  University  prize  of 
twenty  dollars  and  the  establishment  of  Queen's 
College  Journal  are  among  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year.  The  Society  aims 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  University  and  to 
preserve  the  attachment  of  the  Alumni  to  their 
Alma  Mator  when  they  are  no  longer  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  her.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Alumni  to  seek  a  representative  in  the 
Senate,  and  action  will  be  taken  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  to  bring  the  question  before  the  au- 
thorities of  the  University,  who  will  consult  her 
interests  by  making  arrangements  for  the  repre- 
sentation to  be  claimed.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  question  in  this  Journal  in  part,  and 
are  prepared  to  receive  and  publish  any  com- 
munication in  reference  to  it.  The  whole  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  as  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  University  that  those 
■who  have  been  educated  within  her  halls  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  To  those 
■who  have  entered  the  University  for  the  first 
time  the  Society  extends  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
hopes  to  see  them  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Society  offers  to  all  Students 
who  desire  to  excel  in  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
The  Society  is  now  the  oldest  institution  in  con- 
nection with  the  University,  and  has  done  much 
to  further  her  interests.  We  therefore  wish  to 
see  the  meetings  well  attended,  so  that  our  an- 
ticipations of  a  brilliant  Session  may  be  fully 
sustained. 


PERSONALS. 

J.  M.  Machar,  B.A.,  '57,  passed  the  summer 
months  in  Scotland,  and  has  since  been  enjoying 
himself  in  Manitoba 


The  Rev.  P.  S.  Livingston,  B  A.,  '70,  has  re- 
signed his  charge  in  the  Township  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  is  at  present  in  Chicago,  111. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  McMorine,  B.  A.,  '65,  has  re- 
cently been  received  into  the  Church  of  England 
by  Bishop  Lewis,  of  the  Diocese  of  Ontario. 


Professor  Ferguson  arrived  on  Convocation 
Day  from  Germany,  where  he  and  his  family 
have  been  spending  the  summer.  We  greatly 
regret  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  to  leave 
his  wife  at  Counstatt,  her  health  requiring  a 
milder  than  a  Canadian  climate. 


A.  Q.  C.  Freshman  translates  a  passage  from 
Lucian  which  literally  means  "And  the  noble 
Homer  has  by  two  lines  made  heaven  hereafter 
easily  accessible  to  us,"  as  "  And  the  noble 
Homer  has  made  heaven  hereafter  easy  of  access 
to  us  by  two  strings.  But  thinking  strings  were 
hardly  strong  enough  he  corrects  himself  and 
renders  it  by  cords. 


The  law  of  compensation  is  everywhere  appa- 
rent; and  with  warmest  greeting  we  extend  a 
double  welcome  to  Professor  Watson  and  his 
bride.  Long  and  happy  may  they  here  stay  under 
the  shadow  of  Queen's,  in  the  good  old  Lime- 
stone City. 


Professor  and  Mrs  Mackerras  have  been  pass- 
ing the  summer  in  Old  Scotia.  But  Caledonia, 
stern  and  wild,  is  not  a  meet  place  to  pass  a 
winter,  so  the  Professor  and  his  wife  are  to  pass 
the  coming  season  in  sunny  Italy.  We  earnestly 
trust  that  the  health  of  both  will  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  their  continued  absence. 


The  Reverend  Donald  Ross,  a  B.A.  of  '60,  an 
M.A.  of '62,  the  first  B.D.  of  this  University,  and 
for  many  years  past  at  Chatham,  P.  Q.,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill,  during  Prof.  Mackerras' 
absence,  the  Classical  Chair.  Rev.  Frank 
Fraser,  B.A.  '69,  will  supply  Mr.  Ross'  pulpit. 


The  Rev.  Alex.  Cameron,  an  ex-Student  of 
Queen's  paid  her  Classic  Halls  a  visit  last  week. 
He  has  just  returned  from  his  native  Acadia  fresh 
and  hearty  after  a  summer's  sojourn  there.  We 
trust  that  it  is  his  intention  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  Ontario,  and  that  he  may  find  a  congenial 
field  within  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  the  publication  of  this 
paper. 


We  are  glad  to  see  back  from  the  land  of 
"brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood"  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  esteemed  and  popular  minister  of  the 
Kirk  in  this  city.  The  reverend  gentleman  ap- 
pears much  improved  in  health,  and  he  gives 
every  indication  of  being  vigorous  in  mind. 
Long  may  bodily  strength  and  mental  vigor  en- 
able him  to  occupy  that  high  position  which  he 
now  fills  and  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  fitted. 


The  legal  profession  ha3  received,  or  i3  soon  to 
receive,  an  addition  in  the  person  of  D.  B. 
Mactavish,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  1870.  Mr  Mactavish 
was  our  Financial  Secretary  last  Session,  and 
was  engaged  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute.  He  has  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  sphere  of 
labor.  We  are  sure  bis  fine,  genial  disposition 
will  gain  him  a  host  of  friends  wherever  he  is  ; 
but  we  hope  that  the  attractions  of  the  Capital 
will  not  prevent  him  in  the  future  from  freely 
contributing  as  in  the  past  to  the  columns  of  the 
Journal. 


The  Rev.  John  J.  Cameron,  M.A.,  who  com- 
pleted his  course  in  Divinity  at  Queen's  last  Ses- 
sion, has  been  lately  inducted  into  the  charge  of 
North  Easthope,  Ont.,  under  very  gratifying  and 
encouraging  circumstances.  Last  Session  he  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Journal,  and  wrote 
largely  for  its  columns.  We  hope  that  the  var- 
ied and  onerous  duties  of  his  new  calling  will  not 
prevent  him  from  contributing  frequently  this 
Session.  Mr.  Cameron  took  his  literary  course 
in  Dalhousie  College,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
stood  high  as  a  student.  He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  Theological  department  of  Queen's 
College.  We  wish  him  that  success  in  his  pro- 
fession which  his  ability,  scholarship,  and  gentle- 
manly bearing  would  lead  us  to  expect. 


RuYAL  COLLEGE  OF   PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS,  KINGSTON. 

The  opening  lectures  in  this  College  began  on 
Monday,  the  12th  instant,  with  a  large  number 
of  Students  and  a  full  staff  of  Professors.  We 
are  glad  to  find  this  institution  retaining  its  well 
merited  representation.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  North  America  are  to  be  found 
graduates  of  the  Royal  College  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive practice,  and  successfully  holding  their 
own  against  the  Alumni  of  older  institutions. 
For  thorough  and  efficient  training,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kingston, 
stands  surp  assed  by  no  Medical  School  in  the 
Dominion. 


Hymen  has  not  been  idle  during  the  past 
vacation.  Three  sons  of  Queen's  have  carried 
off  three  daughters  of  Kingston.    In  June,  G.  ' 

"M.  McDonnell  Esq  ,  B.A.  of  '60,  was  married  to  1 

:  Miss  Bella  Hopkirk.    In  August  the  Very  Rev. 

j  A.  Nicholson,  B.A. , '67,  President  of  Washington 
Territory  University,  was  joined  in  the  bonds  of 
holy  wedlock  to  Miss  Smith.  And  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  of  Stratford,  has  recently  taken  away 

I  Miss  Craig,  of  King  street.  I 


Kingston  Collegiate  Institute.  —  By 
reference  to  another  column  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Principal  credits  eleven  of  the  matri- 
culants of  this  year  to  the  Collegiate  Institute. 
There  is  also  one  credited  to  the  Pictou  Aca- 
demy, who  received  the  greater  part  of  his  edu. 
cation  in  Kingston.  In  addition  to  these,  one 
ex-pupil  matriculated  at  McGill,  Montreal, 
one  at  Cobourg,  and  one  in  the  Ontario  Medi- 
cal Council.  Every  scholarship  in  the 
first  year  in  Queen's  has  been  carried  off  by 
the  ex-pupils  of  the  school.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  record  can  hardly  be 
beaten  by  any.  other  High  School  or  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Canada.  If  so,  pass  them  around 
this  way,  and  we  shall  acknowledge.  The 
Rector  gave  the  youngsters  a  half  holiday  to- 
day in  honour  of  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pupils. — -Yews. 


A  freshman  defined  a  miraele  as  "some- 
thing you  don't  see  every  day.*' — Ex. 
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SLANG. 

Whether  the  use  of  slang  phrases  be  an  evil 
or  not,  no  practice  is  becoming  more  prevalent, 
and  prevalent  too  among  those  very  parties 
whom,  were  it  an  evil,  we  would  expect  to  con- 
demn it.  Scarcely  a  newspaper  can  be  found 
either  in  this  Dominion  or  across  the  lines,  in 
which  are  not  to  be  met  some  slang  expressions. 
Go  into  any  town,  and  into  any  society  you 
please,  and  you  will  be  greeted  on  all  sides 
with  "slang."  Of  course  there  are  some  who 
condemn  its  use  ;  but  yet,  I  repeat,  from  no 
circle  in  society  is  it  entirely  excluded.  Our 
public  prints  are  teeming  with  it,  society  is 
overburdened  with  it,  and  sometimes  we  hear 
even  ministers  making  use  of  it  in  our  pulpits. 
Why  this  general  use?  Is  it  more  forcible, 
more  concise,  or  more  elegant  than  ordinary 
language  ?  That  it  is  more  forcible  I  very  much 
doubt;  that  it  is  more  concise  I  do  not  believe  ; 
and  that  it  is  more  elegant  I  flatly  deny.  I  shall 
take  an  example,  and  a  very  common  one,  and 
examine  it  as  to  these  three  qualities.  Probably 
on  no  occasion  is  "slang"  more  commonly  used 
than  when  a  person  wishes  to  express  his  doubt 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of,  or  unbelief  in  a  story 
which  he  has  just  heard.  On  this,  as  on  all 
other  occasions  where  "slang"  is  brought  into 
requisition,  there  are  several  phrases  which  are 
made  use  of,  as  "It's  too  thiu,"  "It  won't  wash, ' 
"It  won't  go  down,"  "It's  all  in  my  eye,"  "Tell 
that  to  the  marines,"  etc.  To  examine  each  of 
these  phrases  we  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  time,  nor  do  we  consider  them  worth  the 
space  such  an  examination  would  occupy  in  the 
Journal.  But  looking  at  them  collectively  we 
ask,  would  it  be  more  forcible  on  such  an  occa- 
sion "It's  too  thin"  or  "It's  all  in  my  eye,"  than 
it  would  be  to  say  "Excuse  me,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it"  ?  Would  it  in  such  a  case  be  more 
concise  or  intellibible  to  say  "Tell  that  to  the 
marines"  than  it  would  be  quietly  but  firmly  to 
say  that  you  did  not  believe  the  story  ?  Would 
it  be  more  elegant  on  an  occasion  like  this  to 
say  "  It  wont  wash,"  or  "It  won't  go  down," 
than  it  would  be  simply  to  declare  that  you 
placed  no  confidence  in  the  statement  ?  The  only 
answer  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions is  a  decided  "  No." 

Without  touching  on  the  question  whether 
the  use  of  "slang"  be  an  evil  or  not,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  it  adds  neither  force,  con- 
ciseness, intelligibility  nor  elegance  to  our  speech; 
that  it,  in  fact,  is  of  no  positive  good  ;  that  it 
adds  nothing  to  our  langnage  but  a  number  of 
phrases  which  generally  are  not  very  well  under- 
stood, and  which,  taken  by  themselves,  mean  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Generally  speaking,  what  is 
not  an  actual  good  is  an  evil,  and,  I  think,  the 
rule  holds  with  regard  to  slang  expressions. 
Force,  conciseness,  intelligibility  and  elegance 
are  qualities  which,  if  it  be  properly  used,  belong 
to  the  English  language,  and  properties  which 
are  aimed  at  by  all  good  speakers.  But  it  has 
been  seen  that  slang  phrases,  instead  of  strength- 
ening these  qualities,  rather  detract  from  them  ; 
that  they  detract  from  the  true  genius  of  our 


noble  language.  Such  being  the  case,  I  say  de- 
cidedly that  the  use  of  "slang"  is  a  positive  evil, 
and  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  lovers  of  the 
simple,  pure  and  forcible  English  language  to 
endeavor  to  crush  out  this  habit  which  has  so 
pernicious  an  effect  upon  our  mother  tongue. 

How,  then,  is  the  rapid  progress  of  this  per- 
nicious habit  to  be  accounted  for  and  the  evil 
remediedi  The  just  explanation  of  its  alarming- 
increase  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  to  be  found.  It 
is,  as  is  generally  acknowledged,  the  nature  of 
men  to  copy  even  the  faults  of  their  superiors  and 
of  those  who  are  usually  supposed  to  be  authori- 
ties on  any  subject.  While,  then,  those  very 
parties  who  are  considered  worthy  examples,  not 
only  do  not  endeavor  to  put  down  this  habit,  but 
even  make  a  copious  use  of  "  slang"  themselves, 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  habit  will  not  increase  ? 
How  can  we  expect  the  comparatively  illiterate 
to  avoid  the  use  of  ''slang"  when  our  profession- 
al men  make  use  of  it,  when  the  public  prints  are 
full  of  it,  and  when  it  is  allowed  freely  to  circu- 
late in  the  higher  classess  of  society  ?  The 
spread  of  this  habit  will  not  be  checked,  the  re- 
medy for  the  evil  will  not  be  applied,  till  our 
professional  and  educated  men  renounce  it,  till 
our  newspapers  condemn  and  deride  it,  till  the 
higher  grades  of  society  erase  all  slang  expres- 
sions from  their  vocabularies  and  hold  up  any 
party  who  makes  use  of  them  as  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  our  language  be  freed  from  this  excres- 
cence.— Com. 


ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Classical  Class-room  last  Friday 
evening-  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  Mr.  D.  M.  Mclntyre,  B.A.,  was 
elected  to  preside  pro  tern.  The  business  trans- 
acted was  of  a  routine  nature,  and  nothing  was 
done  beyond  organizing  for  the  Session  and  ap- 
pointing readers  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
work  of  this  Association  is  carried  on  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  yet  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  its  ex- 
istence it  has  acomplished  good  and  lasting  re- 
sults. The  importance  of  such  an  Association  in 
connection  with  a  University  where  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution  are  not  subjects  of  special  study,  can 
not  be  overrated.  The  ability  to  read  is  wide- 
spread ;  but  the  art  of  reading  agreably  and  in- 
telligibly is  possessed  but  by  a  very  few.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  many  men  who  have  received 
a  College  education  are  lamentably  poor  readers. 
And  if  their  Alma  Mater  was  to  be  judged  by 
their  display  of  histrionic  powers,  it  would  be 
found  wanting.  No  person  would  accuse  us  of 
economizing  the  truth  if  we  would  relate  as  our 
experience  of  the  elocutionary  powers  of  some  of 
the  Alumni  of  Queen's,  "that  if  they  read  they 
sang,  and  if  they  sang  they  did  it  badly."  This 
was,  however,  under  the  old  ree/ime.  We  live 
under  a  new  dispensation,  and  these  peculiarities 
which  marked  that  period  belong  to  the  old 
things  that  have  passed  away.  We  flatter  our- 
selves on  the  proficiency  attained  by  nearly  all 
our  Students  in  Elocution,  and  this  we  attribute 
chiefly  to  the  Friday  meetings,  devoted  generally 
to  readings,  with  friendly  criticisms  thereon. 
The  Association  this  Session  sustain  a  very  scri- 
!  ous  loss  in  the  absence  of  its  popular  and  efficient 
|  President,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mackerras.  To  his 
fostering  care  and  zealous  attention  it  owes  not  a 
,  little  of  the  prosperity  which  has  marked  its  his- 


tory during  the  two  last  Sessions.  His  temporary 
removal  from  its  head  causes  a  vacuum  that  can- 
not well  be  filled.  The  members  of  the  Society 
will  miss  his  genial  presence,  and  the  benefits 
they  derived  from  his  sound  and  cultivated  taste — 
modest  freshmen  will  scarcely  obtain  from  any- 
other  source  that  confidence  which  his  encourag- 
ing words  invariably  inspired.  Though  absent, 
the  influence  of  his  teaching  and  example,  we  are 
sure,  will  stimulate  Students  to  put  forth  every 
exertion  to  make  the  Association  fulfil  the  aims 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Let  the  public  enter- 
tainments of  former  Sessions  be  resumed,  and  the 
elocutionary  training  obtained  in  the  private  meet- 
ings be  laid  under  contribution  to  minister  to 
the  intellectual  wants  of  the  citizens  of  Kingston. 
Let  the  laurels  which  the  Association  has  gained 
in  the  past  for  its  success  in  catering  to  the  in- 
tellectual public  be  retained,  with  this  difference, 
that  many  fresh  ones  have  been  added  ;  so  that 
when  the  President  returns  next  Session  to  that 
post  for  which  his  attainments  so  eminently  fit 
him,  he  may  find  the  Elocution  Association  of 
Queen's  College  a  thing  of  active  life  and  real 
usefulness. 


Oce  Exchanges. — We  acknowledge  with  plea- 
sure the  reappearance  on  our  table  of  the  follow- 
ing newspapers  and  periodicals.  They  are  all  up 
to  their  usual  standard  of  interest  and  excellence. 
Students  will  find  them  in  the  Reading  Room  of 
the  College.  Yale  Courant,  Tyro,  British 
Colonist,  Acta  Columbiana,  Gait  College  Times, 
and  the  Journal  of  Materia  Medica.  This  last 
is  published  in  New  York.  So  far  as  we  can  pro- 
nounce on  the  subject,  the  contents  are  interest- 
ing and  varied,  and  will  amply  repay  our  medical 
friends  an  attentive  perusal. 


Our  Advertising  Patrons. — We  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisements  to 
be  found  on  our  last  page.  We  recommend  our 
city  subscribers,  and  Students  in  particular,  to 
bestow  their  patronage  on  the  different  establish- 
ments that  have  thus  manifested  a  willingness  to 
assist  us.  We  have  every  confidence  in  the  liber- 
ality and  strict  business  integrity  of  our  adver- 
tising patrons.  In  their  respective  lines,  we 
can  safely  say,  that  their  goods  are  thoroughly 
reliable.  To  those  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Journal,  we  say — support  its  supporters 


German  Kecitation. — Prof.— "That  is 
not  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage." 
Student — "It  was  so  in  the  translation, 
anyhow."    [Applause.]— Courant. 

Instructor  :  "Can  you  tell  how  Pluto 
came  to  be  the  son  in  law  of  Ceres  V  Stu- 
dent .  "I  suppose  in  the  natural  way."— 
Record. 

We  have  another  remarkable  translation 
for  our  readers.  A  Junior,  coming  to  the 
place  where  Socrates'  jailor  announces,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  the  time  of  execution,  and 
applies  to  him  the  term  apioros,  translates 
with  great  appropriateness  :  "Socrates,  you 
are  a  very  high  toned  man." — Record. 

"What  is  heaven's  best  gift  to  man  ?" 
asked  a  young  lady,  the  other_  night,  smil- 
ing sweetlv  on  a  pleasant-looking  clerk.  _ 

"A  hoss!"  replied  the  young  man,  with 
great  prudence. 

(He'll  pass.)—  Argus. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOUENAL. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

In  Scotland,  one  young  man  in  every 
thousand  of  the  population  goes  lo  College; 
in  Germany,  one  to  every  2,000;  in  England, 
one  to  every  5,800. — Ex. 

A  Scotch  paper  tells  the  story  of  a  farmer, 
■who  after  the  burial  of  his  wife,  drove  a 
hard  bargain  with  the  grave  digger,  who, 
bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  shovel,  ex- 
claimed:  "Doon  with  anithcr  shillin,'  or 
up  she  comes  I" — Ex. 

"Wife,  do  you  know  that  I  have  got  the 


pneumonia 


'New  monia,  Indeed  !  Such 


extravagance  !  You're  the  spendthriftiest 
man  I  ever  did  see  !  To  go  and  lay  out 
money  for  such  trash,  when  I  need  a  new 
bonnet  so  much." — Ex. 

An  Exchange  has  the  following  observa- 
tion :  "We  always  get  mad  when  we  walk 
along  a  street  about  9  o'clock,  and  passing 
a  shaded  porch  where  a  young  man  is  bid- 
ding his  beloved  a  good  night,  hear  the 
girl  exclaim  in  a  loud  whisper,  'Oh,  stop, 
George  you  haven't  shaved." 

Catjgiit. — The  misery  of  being  called 
upon  suddenly  to  make  a  speech  was  got 
over  by  a  mathematician,  who  delivered 
himself  in  this  fashion  :  "Gentleman,  a  mor- 
bid desire  for  originally  prevents  me  from 
saying,  'This  is  the  proudest  moment  of 
my  life,'  and  it  does  not  occur  to  me  to  say 
anything  else." — Ex. 

Scene. —  Several  students  engaged  in 
scuffling,  boxing  <kc.  A  gentle(?)kuock  is 
heard  at  the  door — the  noise  suddenly 
ceases — all  is  quiet— the  door  is  opened 
and  the  Rector  enters  : 

"What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  distur- 
bance ?'' 

Student — "Prayer-meeting  sir  ;  can't  we 
have  one  meeting  without  being  molested?" 
— Targtim. 


BOOTS,  SHGES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A  SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

AT 

S.  EQS^'S, 

B®*PRINCESS  STREET.^jgfjf 

Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 


ROBERT  OACE 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 

and  Music  Dealer, 

PEINCESS  STREET. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

f~ COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
\J  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 

stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Literature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 


J 

ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  0NT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS.  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

Jg-S^The  Works  carefully  superintended. 


Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishiug  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearty  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 


THE  SOUVESMSR 

STILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity 
A  choice  assortment  cf 

CARTES   DE  V !  S  STE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 


An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 


Fl SUING  TACKLE, 

Foot  Balls,  S.espoasi'ble  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 

MAHOOD'S, 


At 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


Princess  Street 


MATTHEW  GAGE 


Watchmaker 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MERCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers 


H 


KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

AVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS, 

Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  k  Co. 


and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


CLARK  WRIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL   DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

7$  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 


First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY 


j 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BEOCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEVS  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Sliirts. 

EDWARD  STAGEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(wholesale  and  betail), 
MUSIC  AXD  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  King  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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OUR  SEASONS. 


[s  summer  when  the  roses  bloom 

Their  sweetest  and  most  fair  ; 
When  eventide  is  hardly  gloom, 

And  insects  throng  the  air  ; 
When,  midst  the  foliage-laden  trees, 

With  dawn  the  song-birds  wake, 
To  carol  symphonies  and  glees 

From  hedge-row,  copse,  and  brake  ; 
When  flowers  are  gemmed  with  crystal  dews, 

When  skies  like  sapphires  glow, 
When  sunset  fades  in  rainbow  hues — 

Is  this  our  summer  ?    No  ! 
When  hope  is  crowned,  and  health  is  high, 

And  cares  are  few  or  none  ; 
When  fortune  smiles  and  friends  are  nigh, 

And  love  is  sought  and  won  ; 
When  grief  is  but  a  passing  guest, 

Regret  a  pensive  name  ; 
When  still  we  tread  with  eager  zest 

The  chequered  path  to  fame  ; 
Though  youth  itself  be  passed  away, 

Though  passed  be  manhood's  prime, 
And  though  the  year  be  growing  grey — 

Yet  this  is  Summer-time  ! 


In  Autumn  when  the  rich  ripe  fruit 

Hangs  heavy  on  the  bough  ; 
When  summer  choristers  grow  mute, 

And  robin  whistles  now  ; 
When  woods  their  gayest  vestments  bear 

Of  crimson,  green,  and  gold  ; 
When  dead  leaves  flutter  everywhere, 

To  show  the  year  grows  old  ; 
When  swaying  corn  is  gathered  in, 

When  wild  winds  shrilly  blow 
When  fields  look  bare,  and  grass  grows  thin, 

Is  this  our  Autumn?  No! 
When  pleasant  dreams  begin  to  fade, 

And  we  awake  to  feel 


That  life  has  less  of  sun  than  shade, 

And  more  of  woe  than  weal ; 
When  toils  and  troubles  have  been  borne, 

And  disappointment's  stings  ; 
When  we  have  learnt  to  doubt  and  mourn, 

And  hope  has  tired  her  wings ; 
When  we  look  backward  with  a  sigh, 

And  memory  brings  a  smart — 
It  may  be  summer  in  the  sky, 

'Tis  autumn  in  the  heart ! 

in. 

Is  winter  when  the  hoarse  blast  breathes 

Through  leafless  forest  stems, 
When  frost  with  busy  fingers  wreathes 

Its  sparkling  diadems  ; 
When  bound  in  ice  the  torrent  lies 

When  cold  in  sunlight's  rays, 
When  streamers  in  the  northern  sky 

Like  silver  arrows  play  ; 
When  tempests  rage  with  might  increased, 

And  hills  are  veiled  in  snow 
When  holly-berries  deck  the  feast — 

Is  this  our  winter?    No  ! 
When  life  no  longer  round  our  heart 

Its  magic  spells  can  weave  ; 
when  those  we  cherish  must  depart, 

And  those  we  trust  deceive  ; 
When  fairest  promises  are  crushed 

And  pleasures  disappear ; 
When  voices  one  by  one  are  hushed 

That  best  we  loved  to  hear ; 
When  lonely  homes  and  hearts  are  ours 

Though  we  be  in  our  prime, 
And  spring  embroider  earth  with  flowers — 

Oh,  this  is  winter-time  ! 

IV. 

In  spring-time  when  the  snowdrop  bells 
Like  pendant  pearls  are  drooping; 

When  on  the  bough  the  leaf  bud  swells, 
And  primrose  stars  are  grouping ; 

When  forth  in  sheltered  nooks  unseen 
The  perfumed  violet  creeps, 


And  shyly  from  her  sheath  of  green 

The  white  .May-lily  peeps  ; 
When  golden  cowslips  dot  the  fields 

And  early  blossoms  blow  ; 
When  earth  her  richest  verdure  yields  — 

Is  this  our  spring  time  ?    No  ! 
When  on  life's  threshold  hope  appears 

Arrayed  in  raiment  bright, 
And,  smiling,  pictures  coming  years 

lu  hues  of  rosy  light ; 
When  sorrow  yet  has  never  spread 

Dark  shadows  on  our  track, 
Onward  we  look,  and  know  no  dread 

No  pain  on  looking  back  ; 
The  future  all  a  trusted  dream  ; 

All  true  our  fellow-men — 
Oh,  earth  may  wear  a  wintry  gleam, 

Bnt  it  is  spring-time  then  ! 

Oh,  Christian  faith!  so  blest,  so  grand  1 

To  thee  weg  ladly  cling, 
Expectant  of  a  better  land 

Where  it  is  always  spring ! 
-H.  E.  Hunter  (in  Sunday  Magazine.) 


We  are  enabled  to  place  before  our  readers  the 
following  portion  of  the  Principal's  address  on 
University  Day: — 

Gentlemen — I  congratulate  you  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nations for  the  present  Session.  Looking  to  the 
results  of  them  as  announced  yesterday  ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  candidate  has  come  short  of 
the  standard  required  for  passing.  None  of  you 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  ordeal :  all  of 
you,  I  hope,  are  the  better  of  having  your  fitness 
for  the  work  of  the  Session  tested.  Those  of  you 
who  have  gained  scholarships  or  better  places  in 
the  merit  lists  have  special  reasons  for  being 
gratified,  and  must  feel  the  incitement  of  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  diligence  and  perseverance. 

We  have  now,  both  Professors  and  Students, 
to  face  the  work  prescribed  to  us  for  the  Session 
upon  which  we  have  entered,  and  I  consider  mv- 
self  justified  in  thinking  that  we  are  prepared  to 
do  so  with  the  resolute  determination  that  it 
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shall  be  overtaken  to  the  best  of  our  several 
abilities.  This  day,  however,  according  to  usage 
Comparatively  young  but  very  firmly  established, 
"we  devote  to  the  commemoration  of  the  founding 
of  Ahna  Mater  by  Royal  Charter,  on  the  16th 
(lay  of  October,  1841.  Hitherto  our  anniversary 
obs  'rvance  of  this,  to  us,  important  event  has 
consisted  of  certain  formalities,  neither  very  at- 
tractive in  themselves  nor  much  calculated  to 
distinguish  the  day  from  any  ordinary  holiday. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  sunie  sugges- 
tions which  1  threw  out,  on  the  last  occasion  of 
our  assembling  in  this  manner,  have  met.  with 
your  approval,  and  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  give  effect  to  them.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  sports  and  games  which  a  committee 
of  your  number  has  prepared  to  be  carried  out 
elsewhere,  and  considering  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  athletes  among- you  are  panting  for 
the  contest,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  in  mak- 
ing the  observations  that  have  occurred  to  me  as 
being  appropriate  to  this  occasion. 

I  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we,  the 
Professors,  miss,  and  not  less  do  you.  the  Alumni 
of  former  years,  miss  to-da,y,  the  presence  of  one 
■who  is  very  dear  to  us  all — the  Rev.  Professor 
IWackerras.  Can  it  be  that  this  anniversary  is 
passing  without  a  vivid  remembrance  of  it  by 
him,  as  the  University  Day  of  his  beloved  Alum 
Mat  i — for  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  which 
lie  has  toiled  so  laboriously  and  prayed  so  ear- 
nestly ?  It  is  impossible.  By  a  constrained  but 
dutiful  submission  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  demands  of  health,  he  is  separated 
from  us  bodily  by  all  the  leaguesof  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  spirit  he  is  with  us.  This  hall,  this  plat- 
form, the^e  benches  and  their  occupants  are  the 
subjects  of  his  thoughts  and  the  burden  of  his 
hopes.  What  would  he  not  give  or  do  to  be 
seated  on  one  of  these  chairs  ?  lie  bows  meekly 
to  the  inevitable,  but  his  expectation  is  that  he 
"will  be,  and  let  it  be  our  earnest  prayer  that  he 
mey  be,  with  us  again — his  health  restored,  his 
enthusiasm  unimpaired.  I  have  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  by  the  latest  letters  received 
from  him,  letters  received  this  week,  he  is  already 
so  much  improved  that  he  is  capable  of  an  exer- 
tion for  which  he  was  altogether  unfit  when  he 
arrived  in  Britain,  and  that  the  distinguished 
medical  gentleman,  whom  he  has  been  consulting 
in  London,  is  very  sanguine  of  his  return  to 
health  and  usefulness.  It  was  necessary,  of 
course,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  temporary 
occupancy  of  his  chair  and  performance  of  his 
duties  by  a  substitute.  In  their  endeavours  to 
meet  the  emergency  the  Trustees  have,  in  my 
opinion,  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Rev.  Donald  Ross,  of  Chatham, 
Quebec,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates 
of  the  Universitj-,  who  brings  with  him  not  only 
the  competency  which  scholastic  attainments 
ensure,  but  also  the  experience  acquired  from 
having  had  charge  once  before  of  the  Classical 
Department  of  the  College. 

It  is  very  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  us  to 
meet  again  so  many  undergraduates  and  to  wel- 
come so  many  freshmen.  Ai  this  time  last  year, 
after  a  period  of  most  trying  adversity  owing 
chiefly  to  the  effects  of  financial  reverses,  which 
for  a  time  rendered  the  very  existence  of  the  In- 
stitution doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  its 
most  devoted  friends,  we  were  able  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  ihe  number  of  Students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  being  50,  that  is,  within  three  of 
the  highest  number  on  record  for  any  one  Ses- 
sion. This  year  the  total  number  so  far  is  58, 
of  whom  53  are  undergraduates  or  matriculants 
in  regular  course.  Comparing  the  matriculants 
and  non-matriculants  of  the  present  with  those 
of  the  last  preceding  Session,  we  have  a  very  en- 
couraging result,  namely,  53  of  the  former  and 
5  of  the  latter,  as  against  40  and  10  respectively. 
These  numbers,  favourable  as  they  are,  would 
have  been  mere  satisfactory  still,  but  for  the  non- 
appearance of  T  who  were  with  us  last  year  in 


the  undergraduate  course,  to  wit — Dnff,  O'Brian, 
and  Robert  Pringle,  who  have  our  best  wishes 
for  their  success  in  the  occupations  to  which 
they  have  betaken  themselves  ;  Hamel,  who  has 
gone  to  th  e  United  States,  where  we  hope  he  may 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  he  expects ;  and 
McTavish,  Oxley,  and  Alexander McKillop,  atrio 
of  earnest  students,  whose  health,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  not  such  as  to  justify  their  falling  into  the 
ranks  this  year,  but  who,  I  trust,  will  resume 
their  places  after  a  temporary  absence.  Of  the 
18  matriculants  of  the  first  year  one  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Collingwood  High 
School,  one  at  Port  Hope  High  School,  one  at 
Williamsiown  and  Port  Hope  High  Schools,  oue 
at  Otlawa  Collegiate  Institute,  two  privately,  one 
at  Pictou  Academy,  N.S..  and  Kingston  Colle- 
giate Institute,  one  at  Kingston  Collegiate  In- 
stitute and  Walkerton  High  School,  and  eleven 
at  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 

During  the  vacation,  with  the  requisite  sanc- 
tion of  the  Trustees  granted  on  my  recommen- 
dation, I  have  caused  several  improvements  to 
be  made  within  and  without  the  buildings  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  command  your  appreciation  and 
in  some  degree  promote  your  comfort.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  construction  of  a  room  in- 
tended for  your  use  as  a  place  of  resort  at  the 
intervals  between  class  meetings  and  during  any- 
vacant  hours  that  may  occasionally  occur — the 
use  of  it  to  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  framed  by  the  Senate  and  to  the  management 
of  a  Committee  of  Students  to  be  elected  by 
yourselves.  Th"se  alterations  have  been  effected 
at  considerable  expense  and  just  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  I  desire  them  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
dications of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities to  introduce  other  and  more  extensive 
improvements,  at  the  very  earliest  moment  at 
which  the  requisite  means  can  be  obtained. 

The  Principal  then  addressed  to  the  Students 
a  number  of  useful  hints  and  admonitions,  respec- 
ting the  conditions  of  success  at  College  and  the 
duties  and  amenities  of  student  life. 


EEMAFKABKE  MNEMONICS. 

From  the  Printer*'  Circular' 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Printers,''  Circular 
we  mr  de  room  for  an  artiele  from  an  English 
magazine  on  remarkable  feat  of  memorizing. 
All  of  the  examples  given  were  extraordinary 
and  whrt  is  more  to  the  point,  well  authen- 
icated.  The  British  writer,  however,  ig 
noied  memory,  and  that  one  was  the  strong 
mental  storehouse  of  Robert  Houdin,  the 
famous  French  necromancer.  Now  no  more. 
Houdin  could  pass  through  a  library  where 
he  had  not  been  befor,  read  the  titles  of  the 
volumes,  note  their  bindings  and  position 
on  the  shelves,  an  hours  afterwards  astonish 
his  host  and  guests  by  telling  them  the 
names  of  the  books  in  the  library,  the  style 
of  their  buildings,  shape  of  the  letters  on 
the  backs,  whether  large,  small,  gilt  or 
plain.  Houdin,  who,  though  a  clever  rnys- 
lifier,  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  fn  in 
a  charlatan,  frankly  tell  up  his  memoirs 
that  he  cultivate'  his  remarkable  mnmonics 
faculties  by  naiing,  as  he  passed  along  the 
stree  ,  all  the  articles  in  sohp  windows, 
trying  his  utmost  to  rember  as  many  of 
them  as  possible,  repeating  the  names  and 
peculiarities  of  the  varied  contents  to  him- 
self, and  then  invariably  returning  to  verify 
his  mental  catalogue.— Pei severing  in  this 
odd  school,  he  succeeded  so  admirably  that 
he  could,  at  a  passing  glance,  memorize 
the  contents  of  a  library.  And  there  lived 
in  the  last  century  an  obscure  London  actor, 
who  could,  after  a  single  reading,  repeat 
backwaad  the  contents  of  any  newspaper, 
Advei  fitment  and  all.    In  the  latter  in- 


stance, the  wondrous  power  of  memory  was 
a  gift  of  nature  and  rot  an  acquired  art,  as 
in  the  case  of  Houdin  And  the  actor 
Sothern  has  told  the  writer  of  this  that  lie 
could  memorize  the  words  of  bis  part  while 
h:8  wife  read  them  to  him,  he  r  dining 
upon  a  lounge,  wearied  by  rehearsals  and 
performances- 

A  MAN  OF  FEW  WORDS. 

"Waiter  !"    "Sir  !"  r  phd  the  wa.ter. 

"Waiter,  I  am  a  man  <>f  few  words, and  I 
don't  like  to  be  continnally  ringing  the  bell 
and  disturbing  the  holism  :  I'll  thank  you  to 
pay  attention  to  what  I 'say, and  to  remember 
that  although  tlur;  ari  three  ways  of  doing 
things, I  only  like  one  way  in  those  who  have 
subordinate  stations  and  minds.  In  the  first 
place,  bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water 
(cold)jtrith  a  little  an^ar  and  aiso  a  teaspoon 
wipe  down  this  table,  throw  some  coals  on 
the  fire,  and  sweep  clown  the  hearth  ;  bring 
me  in  a  collide  of  candles, pen  ink  and  paper 
some  wafers  and  a  little  sealing-wax  ;  tell 
the  hostler  to  take  care  oi  my  horse,  dress 
him  well,  stop  his  feet,  and  let  me  know 
when  he  is  ready  to  feed  ;  order  the  cham- 
bermaid to  prepare  me  a  good  bed, take  care 
that  the  sheets  are  well  aired,  and  a  glass 
of  water  in  the  room  ;  send  the  boots  with 
a  pair  of  slippers  that  1  can  w  alk  to  the  stable 
in  ;  tell  him  I  must  have  my  boots  cleaned 
and  brought  into  the  rooni  to-night,  and 
that  I  shall  want  to  be  called  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  \  ask  your  mistress  what  I  can 
have  for  supper  ;  tell  her  I  should  like  a 
roast  duck,  or  something  of  that  sort  ;  desire 
your  master  to  step  in,  I  want  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions  ;  send  me  the  directory  -r 
change  this  §5  worth  of  stamps  into  bills, 
none  of  them  to  be  worn  ;  when  does  the 
mail  arrive  with  the  letters?  and  what  time 
before  midnight  does  the  mail  leave  ? — just 
tell  me  what  time  it  is  by  the  clock  on  the 
landing,  and  leave  the  room."  This  portrait 
is  from  life. 


English  in  England. — It  is  high  time 
that  Englishmen  were  taught  to  speak  and 
write  English.  The  half  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  is  about  as  unintelligible 
to  the  other  half  as  if  it  were  talking 
Welsh.  A  Yorkshire  and  a  Devonshire 
peasant  thrown  into  company  would  not 
understand  each  other  as  readily  as  an 
Irishman  and  a  Highlander  talking  Gaelic 
to  each  other.  Even  amongst  the  people 
who  are  fairly  educated,  and  who  live  in 
those  large  circles  of  population  in  which 
provincialisms  are  supposed  to  die  out,  the 
English  language  is  subjected  to  serious 
ill-treatment.  Half  the  country  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  omit  the  final  con- 
sonant in  words  ending  with  ing.  Many  of 
them  talk  of  India/.  The  tricks  played 
with  the  letter  A  which  are  common  in  many 
social  circles  do  not  appear,  as  a  rule,  in 
Parliament,  except  where  the  rural  repre- 
sentative lias  to  pronounce  such  a  word  as 
"behind.''  It  would  be  an  ignominious 
thing  if  thirty  millions  of  Japanese  were  to 
be  found  speaking  better  English  than  the 
English  themselves.  Howener,  the  eastern 
nations  have  an  odd  habit  of  imitation. 
Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  Chinese 
tailor  w  ho  made  a  coat  according  to  pattern 
by  imitating  all  the  rents  in  it ;  and  per- 
haps the  Japanese  will  take  the  English 
language  as  it  is,  reproducing  all  the  cur- 
rent faults  of  pronunciation. — London  JVeu-s. 
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COLLEGE  ITEMS. 

The  Reading  Room. — This  new  institution  has 
become,  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence,  very 
popular  with  Students.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Its  existence  is  a  great  boon  to  those  attending 
the  College.  It  affords  admirable  opportunities 
for  passing  pleasantly  and  profitably  any  spare 
time  the  Students  may  have  while  in  the  College. 
No  longer  do  Students  indulge  in  those  stentorian 
melodies  that  grated  so  harshly  on  the  profes- 
sional ears,  regarding  which  they  decreed  that 
they  should  be  "poured  forth  on  the  ambient  air." 
Now  during  -'intervals"  the  classic  halls  of 
Queen's  resound  no  more  with  vocal  symphonies  : 
mute  is  their  song.  The  Reading  Room  has 
proved  a  panacea  for  all  those  ills,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  which  the  Senatus  had  to  exercise  its 
prerogative.  There  irrepressible  Freshmen,  rol- 
licking Sophomores  and  grave  Seniors  can  be 
found  eagerly  seeking  knowledge,  immersed  deep 
in  politics,  science  and  philosophy  :  cogitating 
over  the  federation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities,  Tyndall's  Materialism  and 
Greek  Philosophy.  The  other  morning  we  broke 
in  on  the  seclusion  of  this  literary  retreat;  in  it 
we  found  a  score  or  so  of  Freshmen,  thoughtfully 
searching  after  wisdom,  and  quite  oblivious  of 
our  presence.  The  Curators  have  done  well  for 
the  Reading  Room.  They  have  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing papers  and  magazines,  gratis,  from  friends 
of  the  (  ollege,  for  which  kindness  they  are  deep- 
ly grateful. 

Mr.  Henderson — Good  Words,  Dominion 
Monthly,  Leisure  Hour,  and  Daily  Witness. 

Messrs.  McAuley  &  Co. — The  Day  of  Rest  and 
Cassell's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Stacey — f  hambers'  Journal,  and  a  parcel 
of  miscellaneous  reading. 

Editors  of  the  Journal — The  British  Colonist, 
Gait  College  Times,  Aurora  of  Albert  College, 
and  Tyro  of  Woodstock. 

Mr.  A.  Macgillivray — Christian  Union,  and 
Collingwood  Enterprise. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Cumberland — Josh  Billings'  Farm- 
ers Allminax. 

The  Maill  Publishing  Company — The  Daily 
Mail. 

The  News  Office— The  Daily  News. 
The  British  Whig  Office— The  Daily  British 
Whig. 

Others  wishing  to  add  to  the  above  list  can 
have  their  wishes  gratified  by  addressing  Queen's 
College  Reading  Room,  Kingston. 


assistance  of  the  '  onfederated  Empire,  including 
the  inv;ncible  navy  of  Britain,  be  sufficiently  able 
to  repal  the  strongest  foe  by  sea  or  land.  Mr. 
Alexander,  in  behalf  of  the  negative,  argued  that 
the  incontiguity  of  the  several  Colonies  rendered 
Confederate  Government  utterly  impracticable  ; 
their  varied  situation,  different  c:'  cumstances, 
their  modes  of  revenue  and  other  resources,  ren- 
dered it  difficult,  if  not  entirely  impossible,  to 
unite  them  into  one  Empire  and  governed  by  the 
same  laws.  And  besides,  if  united,  it  would 
make  neither  the  Empire  nor  the  Colonies  one 
whit  the  better  ;  it  would  add  nothing  to  their 
prosperity,  their  industry,  nor  their  resources  ; 
and  more  loyal  the  Colonies  cannot  be.  Both 
sides  were  ably  supported  with  sound,  logical 
arguments,  and  after  a  long  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion the  (  hairman  decided  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  We  noticed  that  quite  a  number  of 
Freshmen  took  an  active  part  in  this  debate.  We 
heartily  congratulate  them  on  their  first  attempt 
in  this  Society.  The  subject  for  next  evening's 
debate  is — "Will  England  decline,  as  a  great 
power,  like  the  nations  of  antiquity  ?"  This  is  a 
capital  subject,  and  we  trust  the  meeting  will  be 
largely.  We  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give 
a  public  debate  or  two  during  the  Session.  What 
says  the  Society  ? 


work«  on  elocution  has  been  long  felt  by  the  As- 
socia.ion  ;  anil  its  members  have  been  greatly  in- 
convenienced by  the  scarcity  of  books  from 
which  goo  d  selections  might  be  chosen.  The 
readings  for  the  evening  were  then  attentively- 
listened  to,  duly  appreciated  and  intelligently 
criticised.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election, 
of  officers  will  be  held  next  Friday. 


On  Tuesday  the  Rev.  Donald  Ross,  B.D.,  who 
has  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Classics  and 
Classical  Literature  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  Prof.  Mackenass,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  professorship.  He  begins  his  work  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Not  only  is  he  honor- 
ed and  esteemed  for  his  great  scholarly  attain- 
ments, but  his  fine  gentlemanly  bearing  has  al- 
ready won  for  him  the  affection  of  every  Student 
who  sits  under  his  teaching. 


FOR  SCOTLAND  B3IWD. 


Post  Office — A  long  felt  want  has  at  length 
been  supplied.  Students  can  now  have  their  let- 
ters delivered  to  them  every  morning  at  the  Col- 
lege. They  can  also  post  all  their  communica- 
tions there.  This  is  an  arrangement  that  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  and'  trouble.  For  this 
boon  the  Principal  is  to  be  thanked.  In  this  case 
as  in  many  others  the  authorities  show  their  wil- 
lingness to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
interest  and  comfort  of  Students.  John  shows 
himself  highly  qualified  for  the  portfolio  of  Post- 
master General ;  his  management  of  the  internal 
economy  of  this  new  trust  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. State  secrets  or  any  other  communica- 
tions, whether  marked  "private''  or  not,  are  all 
safe  in  his  hands.  We  don't  know  what  are  the 
emoluments  attached  to  the  office  Believing  as 
we  do  in  responsible  goverment,  we  consider 
thah  this  portfolio  should  not  be  without  salary. 
When  the  estimates  are  submitted  a  claim,  no 
doubt,  will  be  made  for  an  extra  appropriation  for 
postal  services. 


Alma  Mater  Society.  -  The  first  debate  of  the 
Session  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
inst.  Mr.  (  laxton  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for 
discussion,  as  announced  in  our  last  issue,  was — 
"Is  the  Confederation  of  the  British  Empire  prac- 
ticable, and  is  it  desirable  ?"  Mr.  A.  Macgil- 
livray opened  the  debate,  and  contended  that  the 
Confederation  of  the  British  Empire  would  add 
greater  strength  to  and  increase  the  resource  of 
the  Empire  at  a  whole,  and  by  strengthening  the 
bond  that  at  present  unites  the  Colonies  to  the 
Mother  Country,  would  thereby  increase  their 
loyalty  and  affection  for  the  British  Crown.  If 
united,  the  outlying  Colonies  would  be  less  liable 
to  attack  ;  and  if  attacked,  would  with  the  united 


The  Elocutionary  Association  held  its  usual 
weekly  meeting  last  night.  A  great  amount  of 
business  was  transacted.  The  Association  fin- 
ally decided  to  hold  their  next  public  entertain- 
ment in  the  Convocation  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
the  13th  November.  The  committee  appointed 
on  the  '23rd  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  works 
on  elocution  and  books  containing  elocutionary 
selections,  presented  their  report.  They  stated 
that  they  had  met  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, and  that  they  had  purchased  eleven 
books.  The  books  were  then  handed  over  to  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  Geo.  Claxton.  The  Association 
by  this  act  have  inaugurated  a  good  practice,  and 
one  which  will  serve  as  a  precedent  for  its  guid- 
ance in  future  years.    The  want  of  standard 


Yesterday  there  sailed  from  Quebec  in  the 
Manitoban  for  the  land  of  the  "  leal,"  three  of 
Queen's  most  distinguished  Students,  Messrs.  R. 
J.  Craig,  M.A.,  M.  Macgillivray,  M.A.,  and  J.  L. 
Stuart,  B.A.  These  gentlemen  intend  further 
prosecuting  their  Theological  studies  in  Edin- 
burgh. We  heartily  wish  them  every  success. 
Much  as  we  regret  their  departure  from  good  old 
Queen's,  under  whose  fostering  care  they  have 
drunk  deep  at  the  "  Pierian  Spring"  and  grown 
in  intellectual  attainments,  we  hope  our  loss  will 
prove  their  gain,  and  that  after  a  Session  spent 
in  the  "Athens  of  the  North,"  under  the  shadow 
of  a  Uuniversity  having  such  an  honored  name, 
they  will  return  to  "this  fair  Canada  of  ours' 
eminently  qualified  for  their  high  and  sacred  call- 
ing. In  Mr.  Craig  we  loose  a  warm  friend  and. 
genial  companion.  In  his  city  home  Students 
invariably  met  with  a  hearty  greeting  and  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  As  President  of  the  "Glee  Club'' 
his  place  can  hardly  be  supplied.  The  members, 
of  it  will  miss  the  unassuming  but  thorough 
"  Doctor  of  Music,"  who  used  to  teach  them  in 
the  "art  divine."  Alluding  to  Mr.  Macgillivray 
the  Jouknal  feels  deeply  ;  we  were  "ever  the  best 
of  friends."  Faithfully  he  stood  by  it  in  the  past, 
contributing  largely  to  its  columns,  guarding  its 
fair  fame  with  assiduous  care.  Though  oceans 
intervene  we  hope  we  may  not  be  fargotten,  but 
that  from  across  the  sea  we  may  receive  contri- 
butions from  his  ready  pen.  Mr.  Stuart,  though 
not  a  graduate  of  Queen's,  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  it  during  the  two  Sessions  he  studied 
here,  and  was  ever  ready  to  uphold  the  University 
as  one  sf  the  most  thorough  teaching  institutions 
in  the  country.  We  shall  still  retain  him  on  our 
editorial  staff,  hoping  that  "  aledonia  stern  and 
wild"  may  inspire  his  muse,  and  enable  us  t  > 
give  to  our  readers  contributions  from  his  well 
stored  mind.  Again  we  wish  them  all  the  vei/ 
best  success.  May  Neptune  control  the  deep, 
and  give  them  a  smooth  and  placid  sea.  May 
the  western  breezes  waft  them  safely  to  the  dear 
old  fatherland,  and  may  "old  R-ekie''  receive 
them  safe  and  sound.  Let  them  not  forget  their 
Alma  Mater.  The  honors  they  win  will  reflect 
some  glory  on  Queen's.  Though  absent  from  us 
they  shall" not  be  forgoiten.  Our  wishes,  hopes, 
and  pjaycrs,  too,  shall  follow  them  across  the 
deep,  will  be  with  them  and  for  them. 
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contribute  literarily  and  liberally. 


We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  readeis  in  city  and  country 
to  a  trifle  which  has  evidently  slipped  their 
memory.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  in  debt  to 
our  Finance  Committee  to  the  extent  of  last 
year's  subscription  for  the  Journal.  It  is 
onfU  fifty  cents.  Our  new  Treasurer,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Cumberland,  has  a  weakness  for  mum  i/: 
send  it  to  him — Box  306,  Kingston.  Gladden 
his  heat  t :  but  above  all  relieve  your  own  con- 
sciences. It  is  good  to  read  a  paper;  it  is 
equally  good — our  Treasurer  says  it  is  better 
to  pay  for  it. 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  at  The  Daily  JSTews  Office, 
Princess  Street,  Kingston. 
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THE  TRUE  STUDENT. 

Students  who  matriculate  into  a  Univer- 
sity may  be  divided  into  three  different 
classes,  although  these  classes  are  not  very 
distinctly  marked.  For,  as  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  plants  from  animals, 
and  animals  of  one  class  from  those  of  an- 
other, so,  here,  it  would  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibility to  establish  an  unerring  classifica- 
tion, as  we  find  the  different  classes  merg- 
ing, as  it  were,  one  into  another.  This  will 
be  plainly  seen  and  readily  acknowledged 
when  our  classification  is  given.  When  a 
class  matriculates  for  the  first  time  we  may 
divide  its  members  into  those  who  intend 
to  devote  their  time  and  energies,  and  that 
heartily,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Avork 
laid  down  in  the  Calendar;  secondly,  those 
who  purpose  preparing  the  prescribed  work 
sufficiently  well  to  pass  all  necessary  exami- 
nations in  a  creditable  manner  and  occupy- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  time  in  reading 
standard  works,  whether  these  works  are 


connected  with  their  class  duties  or  not; 
and  lastly,  those  who  matriculate  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  doing  as  little  work  as 
possible,  their  only  aim  being  to  obtain 
their  degree.  Which  of  these  three  courses 
is  it  proper  for  a  student  to  pursue  ?  This 
question  vvc  will  endeavor  to  answer. 

That  the  aim  of  the  last  class  is  that  of 
the  true  student,  and  one  which  is  to  be 
recommended,  no  one,  themselves  excepted, 
will  attempt  to  prove.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  strongly  con- 
demned. For,  by  following  this  course, 
students,  when  they  obtain  their  degrees, 
will  have  no  more  than  a  smattering  of  the 
majority  of  the  subjects  prescribed,  and 
none  of  them  will  be  even  tolerably  profi- 
cient in  any  one.  And  when  they  go  into 
the  world  the  University  at  which  they 
graduated  will  be  judged  by  their  acquire- 
ments, and  thus  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
they  w  ill  lower  the  status  of  their  Alma 
Water  and  bring  her  into  disrepute.  The 
most  reprehensible  thing  a  student  could 
possibly  do  ! 

We  Avill  now  look  at  that  class  of  students 
whose  members  work  long  and  hard,  and 
endeavor  to  prepare  their  set  tasks  as  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  as  j>ossible,  but  who 
attempt  no  more.  This  at  first  seems  the 
most  laudable  course  to  pursue,  and  at  the 
same  time  appears  to  be  that  of  the  true 
student.  But  we  question  whether  it  is 
really  so  or  not ;  and,  we  think,  our  doubts 
can  be  shown  to  be  justifiable.  The  work 
gone  over  in  the  classes  is  necessarily  very 
limited,  and  in  a  University  which  pre- 
scribes a  fixed  course  it  must  of  necessity  be 
entirely  rudimentary.  This  being  the  case 
the  diligent  student  may  prejjare  all  pre- 
scribed work  very  proficiently  and  still  have 
considerable  time  at  his  disrjosal,  which 
time  might  be  very  profitably  spent  in  read- 
ing. But  here  an  admirer  of  this  class  of 
students  might  object  and  say  that  the 
student  who  steadily  held  this  object  in 
view  and  who  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
application  to  thus  carefully  and  efficiently 
prei)are  the  work  of  the  different  classes 
would,  if  he  had  any  time  to  spare,  devote 
it  to  reading.  This  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  the  most  likely  course  for  a  diligent 
student  to  pursue,  but  experience  proves  the 
contrary.  Experience  forces  us  to  say  that 
he  who  matriculates  with  the  object  of  this 
class  in  view  will,  during  his  University 
course,  read  little  or  nothing  that  is  not 
directly  connected  with  the  work  of  the  J 
classes,  and  very  little  even  of  that.  His 
sole  object  seems  to  be,  to  use  a  little  Col- ' 
lege  phraseology,  to  "ruu"  his  class,  and 
keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view  he  at- 
tempts  no  work  beyond  that  of  the  different 
classes. 


But  the  student  who,  when  he  feels  that 
he  has  prepared  his  different  tasks  suffi- 
ciently well  to  pass  at  least  a  creditable  ex- 
amination, devotes  his  spare  moments  to 
reading  on  general  questions,  follows  the 
course  of  the  trOe  student.  Ke  will  thus 
read  works  especially  relating  to  his  class 
work,  and  thus  he  will  get  a  wider,  clearer 
and  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  differ- 
ent subjects  treated  of  in  the  College  cur- 
riculum; his  acquaintance  with  the  differ- 
ent branches  will  thus  be  raised  above  the 
mere  elements,  and  will  no  longer  entirely 
consist  of  a  rudimentary  nature.  His  read- 
ing will  also  embrace  works  which  arc  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  prescribed 
work,  and  thus  his  circle  of  knowledge  will 
be  widened,  and  this  will  tend  to  make 
him  more  proficient  in  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  the  regular  course.  For  by  this 
course  his  mental  faculties  will  become 
strengthened  and  more  capable  of  embracing 
a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  and  of  more 
accurately  understanding  the  subjects  to 
which  he  applies  his  energies. 

We  have  endeavored  to  look  impartially 
at  the  courses  pursued  by  the  different 
classes  of  students,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  who  belongs  to  the  read- 
ing class  approaches  most  nearly  our  ideal 
of  the  true  student.  This  being  our  belief 
we  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  a 
student  should  read,  for  frequently  we  hear 
them  complaining  that  they  know  not  what 
to  read.  Read  none  but  good  authors  is 
our  advice.  But  what  do  you  consider 
good  authors  is  invariably  their  answer,  and 
how  are  we  to  know  them  ?  To  lay  clown 
rules  by  which  one  may  know  good  authors, 
even  were  that  possible,  would  be  to  go  be- 
yond our  present  intentions.  The  plan 
which  we  would  advise  you  to  follow,  and 
by  following  which  you  will  not  likely  err, 
is  to  read  the  works  recommended  by  your 
professors.  If  you  find  that  they  do  not 
recommend  a  sufficient  number  to  keep  you 
busy,  read  the  works  to  which  those  recom- 
mended refer,  and  from  which  they  quote. 
This  plan  will  never  lead  you  astray.  You 
will  never  find  a  good  author  quoting  a 
poor  one  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning the  writer  and  of  exposing  the 
fallacy  contained  in  the  writing.  The  bene- 
fits you  will  derive  from  thus  extensively 
reading  will  be  not  a  few.  You  will  acquire 
a  great  amount  of  information  which  will 
prove  both  interesting  and  useful.  You 
will  become  conversant .with  subjects  barely, 
if  at  all,  touched  upon  in  the  regular  course, 
and  thus  your  range  of  knowledge  will  be 
greatly  widened.  You  will  strengthen  and 
sharpen  your  mental  faculties;  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  you  will  acqure  a  good 
English  style.    Although  you  may  not  read 
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these  authors  with  the  intention  of  acquir- 
ing a  style  you  will  insensibly  copy  them  in 
more  than  oae  particular.  To  show  this 
more  clearly  we  will  borrow  an  illustration 
from  an  eminent  Latin  author  who,  writing 
on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  reading 
good  authors,  says  :  "When  I  walk  in  the 
sun,  though  I  may  walk  for  another  pur- 
pose, yet  it  naturally  happens  that  I  gain  a 
deeper  color;  so  when  I  have  read  those 
hooks  attentively  at  Missenum  (his  country 
residence),  I  can  perceive  that  my  langu'age 
acquires  a  complexion,  as  it  were,  from  my 
intercourse  with  them."  But  you  wdl  no- 
tice that  this  author  read  attentively,  and 
so  must  you  if  you  wish  to  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  your  leading.  From  one  good 
work  carefully  read  you  will  derive  more 
good  than  from  twenty  others  hastily 
skimmed  over.  To  the  student,  then,  who 
wishes  to  acquire  the  greatest  advantage 
from  his  College  course,  we  would  say  first 
prepare  your  class  work  and  then  devote 
your  time  to  reading  attentively.  The 
Library  is  open  to  you,  and  there  you  will 
find  standard  authors  on  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  Begin  now  and  seize  the 
privileges  you  may  enjoy  while  attending 
this  University. 


PUBLIC  READINGS. 


At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Elocu- 
tion Association  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
resume  this  Session  the  literary  entertain- 
ments which  the  Society  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  in  former  vears.  The  stand- 
ing committee  on  entertainments  has  been 
appointed,  and  we  learn  that  the  necessary 
preliminaries  have  been  arranged,  and  that 
the  first  public  entertainment  will  be  given 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  proximo.  We 
heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  their  laudable  endeavors  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  towards  ministering  to 
the  intellectual  wants  of  the  citizens  of 
Kingston.  During  past  Sessions  the  Stu- 
dents had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  always 
appreciated.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  their  experiences  this  Session  in  that 
respect  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
past.  Reasoning  on  the  assumption  "prac- 
tice makes  perfect,"  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
in  point  of  elocutionary  excellence  the  read- 
ings of  this  Session  will  be  superior  to  those 
of  the  past.  The  motto  of  the  Association 
is  "Excelsior,"  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say 
that  as  a  general  thing  it  has  been  adhered 
to.  It  is  right  that  such  should  be  the  case  ; 
whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,  and  it  has  always  bee.i  admitted 
by  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  read 
at  the  public  entertainments  that  the  trying 
ordeal  of  appearing  before  a  refined  and 


critical  audience  is  worth  going  through, 
owing  to  the  careful  private  preparation  it 
necessitates,  and  the  confidence  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  inspire.  What  is  more  likely  to 
call  forth  the  latent  histrionic  powers  of  a 
young  man  than  to  find  himself  relegated 
to  a  position  in  which  he  can  contribute  to 
the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  select  au- 
diences that  patronize  the  literary  entertain- 
ments, made  uj>  largely  as  they  are  of  that 
charming  commodity  which  our  chief  editor 
so  happily  designated  as  "The  Sugar  of 
Society  !"  We  know  no  higher  incentive  to 
stimulate  one  in  his  efforts  to  win  elocution- 
ary fame,  and  we  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  in  the  annals  of  Queen's  when  any  of 
her  Students  will  consider  the  ability  to 
please  in  this  respect  an  attainment  beneath 
his  ambition.  With  regard  to  the  place 
where  the  readings  are  to  be  given  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  not  all 
agreed.  Some  argue  in  favor  of  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  where  they  were  given  last  Ses- 
sion ;  others  advance  the  claims  of  the  Con- 
vocation Hall  of  the  University.  On  behalf 
of  the  latter  the  Journal  puts  in  its  plea, 
We  believe  that  the  University  is  not  kept 
as  prominently  before  the  public  as  its  in- 
terests deserve.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
connected  with  it  to  interest  the  public 
generally  in  it  as  much  as  possible.  As  a 
University  Association  the  members  of  it 
should  give  their  entertainments  in  the 
Convocation  Hall,  and  not  detach  them, 
selves  from  the  Institution  by  going  to  a 
place  between  which  and  the  College  there 
is  no  connection.  The  readings  and  Queen's 
should  be  always  associated  together  in  the 
public  mind,  and  this  cannot  be  done  if  they 
are  given  outside  Convocation  Hall.  We 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  the  Univer; 
sity  closed  to  the  outside  public  during  the 
whole  Session.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  weekly  lectures  given  by  the  Professors 
in  years  gone  by  have  been  discontinued  ; 
besides  the  instruction  to  be  derived,  they 
served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Col- 
lege and  her  city  friends.  Let  the  monthly 
readings  take  their  place,  and  let  the  supe- 
rior nature  of  our  entertainments  be  the 
guarantee  that  the  treasury  will  not  suffer 
from  a  scant  audience.  The  gloom  and 
shadows  that  would  otherwise  be  gathering 
in  the  Hall  will  quickly  vanish  before  the 
presence  of  the  youth  and  beauty  that 
would  be  congregated  there.  And  Students 
could  associate  with  it  in  future  pleasanter 
reminiscences  than  those  that  cluster  round 
hard  examinations. 


Thursday  being  thanksgiving  day  was  a 
dies  non  in  the  history  of  Queen's  Students 
would  like  thanksgiving  day  to  occur  frequently 
during  the  Session.  They  are  a  class  of  things 
that  they  are  always  thankful  for. 


KINGSTON  AND  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Reference  has  more  than  once  been  made  in 
these  columns  to  the  position  that  Kingston  oc- 
cupies to  Queen's  College  with  regard  to  the 
Endowment  scheme.  Prom  statistics  to  hand 
we  find  that  the  total  amount  of  bona  fide  sub- 
scriptions in  Kingston  for  the  endowment  of  the 
University  is  $17,956.  Of  this  sum  we  under- 
stand some  $3,000  yet  remain  to  be  paid.  The 
sum  subscribed  can  no'  be  considered  large  when 
the  man}'  educational  advantages  that  Kingston 
derives  from  having  Queen's  located  here  are 
fully  considered.  But  Kingston,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  full 
amount.  $3,340  were  contributed  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  were  prompted  to  give  from  any  local 
considerations.  Their  sole  object  was  to  preserve 
the  Institution  from  financial  failure;  and  they 
would  have  been  no  less  generous  in  contributing 
had  it  been  elsewhere  than  in  Kingston.  Again, 
St.  Andrew's  congregation,  as  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  oldest  in  the  denomination  to  which 
Queen's  College  belongs,  would,  apart  from  local 
considerations,  give  some  $4,000 — at  least  this 
would  be  only  its  share  compared  with  what 
other  congregations  have  done.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  actual  contribution  of  Kingston  for  the 
preservation  of  a  University  of  which  the  city- 
pretends  to  be  proud  is  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $9,000.  Not  a  very  munificent  be- 
quest considering  that  Kingston  has  reaped  for 
thirty-three  years  the  educational  and  financial 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  institu- 
tion. Placing  it  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  College  necessitates 
to  be  spent  annually  is  $20,000.  This  is  all  ex- 
pended in  Kingston,  and  Kingston  as  a  natural 
consequence  reaps  the  sole  benefit.  And  as  a  fit- 
ting recompense  for  so  much  value  reeeived  in 
the  past,  without  taking  the  future  into  consid- 
eration, the  citizens  at  a  time  when  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  University  was  periled  came  gal- 
lantly to  the  rescue  and  subscribed  $9,000  for  its 
future  maintenance.  Three  years  have  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  time  on  or  before  which  these 
subscriptions  were  to  be  paid;  yet  nearly §3,000 
remain  still  as  unhonored  subscriptions.  These 
delinquent  subscribers  must  have  peculiar  no- 
tions with  regard  to  meum  and  tuum.  It  may 
be  that  the  warmth  of  their  affections  for  Queen's 
may  have  grown  cold  since  the  time  they  sub- 
scribed so  much  for  its  support;  but  even  if  that 
should  be  the  case  their  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tions to  maks  good  their  promise  remains  the 
same.  Their  word  and  their  subscription  is  as 
binding  as  a  promissory  note,  and  ought  to  be  as 
promptly  met.  The  favors  bestowed  by  Kingston 
on  Queen's  College  have  not  been  as  numerous 
as  we  would  naturally  expect.  Let  not  then  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promised,  few  be  for  a  moment 
longer  delayed. 


Twenty  one  Freshmen  were  recently  sus- 
pended from  an  English  college  because  a 
Professor  couldn't  find  out  who  put  that 
carpet  tack  in  his  chair. — Courant. 
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MODERN  PHILOSOPHIC  VIEWS  OF  ANCIENT 
FACTS. 

(From  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.) 

(To  be  Bang  to  the  tune  of  "Guy  Faux." 

Ours  is  a  wise  and  earnest  age,  an  age  of  thought 
and  science,  Sir ; 

To  error,  ignorance,  and  bliss  we  fairly  bid  defi- 
ance, Sir. 

"  Professors''  everywhere  abound,  both  in  and 

out  of  colleges, 
And  all  agog  (o  cram  out  nobs  with  "isms"  and 
with  "ologies." 

Bow,  wow,  wow, 
Tol  de  riddle,  tol  de  riddle, 
Bow,  wow,  wow. 

Philosophy,  as  you're  aware,  material  and  mental 
Sir, 

At  one  extreme  is  "'positive,"  at  t'other  transcen- 
dental," Sir ; 

And  each  of  us  who  in  these  days  would  specu- 
late "en  regie." 

If  he  can't  run  the  rig  with  Comte,  must  take  the 
tip  from  Hegel. 

The  fundamental  problem  which,  debated  now 

for  ages,  Sir, 
Is  still  attacked  and  still  unsolved  by  all  our 

modern  sages,  Sir, 
Is,  if  an  effort  I  may  make  a  simple  form  to  throw 

it  in, 

Just  what  we  know,  and  why  we  know,  and 
what's  the  way  we  know  it  in. 

We  can't  assume  (so  Comte  affirms)  a  first  or 

final  cause,  Sir. 
Phenomena  are  all  we  know,  their  order  and  their 

laws,  Sir, 

While  Hegel's  modest  formula  a  single  line  to 
sum  in 

Is  "nothing  is  and  nothing's  not,  but  everything's 
becomin'.", 

"Development"  is  all  the  go,  of  coure,  with  Her- 
bert Spencer, 

Who  cares  a  little  more  than  Comte  about  the 
"why"  and  "whence,"  Sir, 

Appearances,  he  seems  to  think,  do  not  exhaust 
totality 

But  indicate  that  underneath  there's  some  "Un- 
known Reality." 

And  Darwin,  too,  who  leads  the  throng,  "in 

vulgum  voces  spargere," 
Maintains  Humanity  is  nought  except   a  big 
menagerie, 

The  progeny  of  tailless  apes,  sharp-eared  but 

puggy-nosed,  Sir. 
Who  nightly  climbed  their  "family  trees,"  and  on 

the  top  reposed,  Sir. 

There's  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  first 

and  last  concern  it  is 
To  preach  up  the  "Immensities"  and  muse  on  the 

"eternities." 

But  if  one  credits  what  one  hears,  the  gist  of  all 
his  brag  is,  Sir, 

That  "Erbwurst,''  rightly  understood,  is  tran- 
scendental ••Haggis,"  Sir. 

Imaginative  sparks,  you  knew,  electric  currents 
kindle,  Sir, 

On  Alpine  high  Is  or  at  Belfast,  within  the  brain 

of  Tynrt  11,  Sir; 
His  late  address,  some  people  hold,  is  flowery, 

vague,  and  vapoury, 
And  represents  the  '  classic  nude"  when  stripped 

of  all  its  "  Draper-"y. 

Professor  Huxley  has  essaj'ed  to  bridge  across 

the  chrism.  Sir, 
'Twixt  matter  dead  and  matter  quick  by  means  of 

"protoplasm,"  Sir, 


And  to  his  doctrine  now  subjoins  the  further 

"grand  attraction" 
That  "consciousness''  in  man  and  brute  is  simply 

"reflex  action." 

Then  Stanley  Jevon3  will  contend  in  words  stout 

and  emphatical, 
The  proper  mode  to  treat  all  things  is  purely 

mathematical  ; 
Since  we  as  individual  men,  communities  and 

nations,  Sir, 

Aro  clearly  angles,  lines,  and  squares,  cubes, 
circles  and  equations,  Sir. 

George  Hewes,  I  m  informed  had  "gone  off  quite 
hysterical," 

About  that  feeble,  foolish   thing,  the  theory 

Metempiiical," 
And  only  found  relief,  'tis  said,  from  nervous 

throes  and  spasms,  Sir, 
By  banging  straight  at  Huxley's  head  a  brace 

brand-new  "plasms,"  Sir. 

Such  are  the  philosophic  views  I've  ventured 

now  to  versify, 
And,  if  I  may  invent  the  term,  in  some  degree  to 

"  tersify." 

Among  them  all,  I'm  bold  to  say,  fair  room  for 

choice  you  11  find,  Sir, 
And  if  you  don't,  why  then  you  won't,  and  I  for 

one  shan't  mind,  Sir. 


cORRESPOI-EENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Queen's  College  Journal. 

Sir — In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "  College  Improvements,"  it  is  said  that 
"  the  College  authorities  have  done  their  part,  it 
remains  now  for  the  City  Council  to  do  theirs;" 
that  is  to  have  the  streets  leading  to  the  College 
cleaned  and  the  boardwalks  improved.  Now, 
Sir,  it  cccurs  to  me  that  the  City  Council  or 
some  one  else  will  l  ave  to  teach  the  people  living 
on  these  streets  to  keep  them  clean  ence  they  are 
cleaned,  and  not  to  make  the  streets,  as  some  of 
them  now  do,  a  place  for  depositing  all  kinds  of 
nuisances,  such  as  dead  fowls,  defunct  cats,  old 
tins,  and  superannuated  boots.  This  is  not  all. 
Graceless  scamps  of  boys  use  the  street  for  play- 
ing cricket,  ball  and  shinty  ;  at  this  work  some 
of  them  may  be  found  every  day.  The  ball,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  often  finds  its  way  under 
the  boardwalk,  when  the  young  urchins  make  a 
raid  on  the  nearest  yard,  appropriate  ax  and  lever, 
and  soon  the  sidewalk,  like  the  bridge  on  the 
Tiber,  "hangs  tottering"  just  because  that  ball 
must  be  found.  Now,  Sir,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
fair  young  ladies  and  delicate  gentlemen  who 
would  like  to  come  up  to  Queen's  to  Convocation, 
an  evening  lecture,  or  a  literary  entertainment, 
should  first  calculate  the  chances  in  favor  of  get- 
ting  chilhlains  other  than  in  the  approved  way. 
Placing  considerable  value  on  the  integrity  of 
their  limbs  they  stay  away.  I  trust  that  the  man 
or  men  whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  such  mat- 
ters will  attend  to  it.  There  is  a  screw  loose 
somewhere,  and  the  sooner  it's  tightened  the  bet- 
ter. 

A  Citizen. 

We  agree  with  our  correspondent ;  griev- 
ances do  exist.  If  the  Board  of  Works  do 
not  believe  it,  let  them  traverse  the  parts 
specified  some  dark  night.  We  venture  to 
say  that  they  return  (if  indeed  they  M  ould 


return  at  nil)  wiser  and  sadder  men.  Better 
sidewalks,  more  light,  impounded  young 
vagrants:  these  are  the  things  needed. — 
[Ed. 


In  the  general  announcements  on  the 
fourth  page  of  the  Journal  contributions 
of  a  liberal  and  a  literary  kind  are  solicited. 
The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  welcome  the 
latter.  We  have  jeceived  one  such  contri- 
bution. It's  a  gem  of  the  kind,  and  we  give 
it  to  our  readers.  There  may  he  others 
meditating  like  contribution,  but  the  time 
to  "speak  now"  has  not  yet  come. 

Oct.  25th,  18V4. 
"  Editor  Queen's  College  Journal  : 

"  Dear  Sir — 1  have  so  many  things  on  hand 
that  I  have  not  time  to  read  your  paper,  and 
therefore  I  ask  that  it  may  not  Vie  sent  to  me. 
Wishing  it,  however,  good  success, 
"  I  remain,  yours,  4c., 


We  have  his  good  wishes,  think  of  that. 
Our  Treasurer  would  like  to  get  last  year's 

subscription,  nevertheless. 

The  Fdito;  s  of  the  journal. 

A  communication  in  No.  12  of  the  Journal 
criticising  the  work  done,  and  the  way  of  doing, 
in  the  English  language  and  literature  class  was, 
I  believe,  imputed  to  some  member  of  the 
present  third  year  class.  I  desire  to  correct 
the  impression.  The  writer  is  not  a  member  of 
said  class. 

Student. 


COURT  OF  INIQUITY. 


This  court  has  already  held  its  first  session. 
A  gallant  Junior,  who  thought  himself  outside 
the  pale  of  the  court,  found  to  his  evident  cha- 
grin that  even  Juniors  were  not  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  wonderful  tribunal,  nor  ex- 
empt from  its  penalties.    Beware,  ye  Juniors ! 

An  unsuspecting  Freshman,  too  [Oh,  ye  Fresh- 
men, will  you  never  learn  that  this  court  watches 
your  actions  closer  than  a  lion  its  prey,  and  will 
pounce  upon  you  when  you  least  expect  it?] 
was  brought,  trembling,  before  its  awful  presence, 
and  there  received  the  strict  injunction  not  again 
to  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  but  to  con- 
duct himself  in  the  modest  and  unassuming  man- 
ner that  becometh  a  Freshman,  as  laid  down  in 
the  irrefragable  rulers  of  this  Court.  There  are 
others  who  had  better  look  sharp  for  the  eyes  of 
the  Court  are  upon  them,  and  the  Seniors  are 
ever  ready  for  a  "  bit  of  a  lark." 


The  Queen's  C  ollege  Foot-ball  Club  have  held 
their  annual  meeting  and  elected  their  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.    They  are  the  following  : — 

Captain — John  Pringle. 

Secretary — P.  A.  Maedonald. 

Treasurer — A.  H.  Scott. 

Committee — John  Pringle,  Jas.  G.  Stuart, 
Joseph  F.  White,  Duncan  Mac  Arthur. 

With  such  a  Captain  as  Mr.  Pringle  and  a 
Committee  as  the  above,  the  (_  lub  need  entertain 
no  fears  of  losing  the  laurels  they  have  won  in 
former  Sessions. 
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PERSONALS. 

Rev.  Frank  Fraser,  B.A.,  left  the  city  on 
Thursday  for  Chatham,  Que.,  where  he  is  to  oc- 
cupy the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Ross,  B.D., 
for  the  winter.  We  wish  him  a  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful time  in  his  field  of  labor. 


Dr.  McAdam,  a  graduate  of  '73,  paid  a  short 
visit  to  our  city  this  week.  He  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Portage  du  Fort,  Q., 
and  like  all  the  graduates  of  Queen's,  has  already 
succeeded  in  earning  for  himself  a  high  reputation. 


We  have  just  learned  that  the  Rev.  James 
Fraser,  B.A.,  of  Bryson,  another  of  the  sons  of 
Queen's,  has  brought  his  happiness  to  the  super- 
lative degree  by  taking  to  himself  a  partner  to  be 
the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  May  their 
joys  be  many  and  their  sorrows  few.  They  have 
the  Journal's  best  wishes. 


Mr.  J.  L  Mac  'raken,  B.A.,  of  last  Session,  is 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city, 
Ottawa.  We  trust  that  he  may  find  his  new 
work  congenial  to  his  taste.  We  are  sure  that 
his  gentlemanly  habits  and  strict  integrity  will 
ensure  him  success  in  any  sphere  of  life.  The 
Journal  acknowledges  him  as  one  of  its  best 
friends  in  the  past,  and  trusts  that  his  interest  in 
it  has  undergone  no  diminution. 


Mr.  Geo.  Gilles,  another  of  last  year's  gradu- 
ating class,  has  gone  extensively  into  business  in 
Gananoque.  The  cares  of  business  seem  to  sit 
very  lightly  on  him.  We  saw  him  "  University 
day"  looking  as  "jolly  as  ever."  We  wish  him 
that  success  as  a  Canadian  manufacturer  which 
his  energy,  sound  business  habits  and  probity 
ought  to  ensure. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Mclntyre,  B.A.,  "  Prince  of  Wales 
prizeman"  for  last  Session,  has  betaken  himself 
to  the  study  of  law  with  his  brother,  John 
Mclntyre,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society.  That  industry  and  perseverance  which 
secured  for  him  so  distinguished  a  position  in 
Queen's  will,  we  are  sure,  enable  him  to  take  a 
prominent  position  in  the  profession  he  has 
chosen. 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Gibson,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Jas.  J. 
Craig,  B.A.,  are  both  engaged  in  teaching.  Mr. 
Gibson  is  in  the  High  School  at  Arnprior.  We 
hope  that  the  delights  of  teaching  and  the  charms 
of  the  Ottawa  will  not  lead  him  to  forget  the 
Journal.  Our  columns  are  open  to  him  now  as 
in  the  past.  We  trust  that  he  finds  his  present 
position  pleasant  and  profitable.  Mr.  Craig's 
talents  are  devoted  to  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  young  of  Gananoque,  where  he  is  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in  the  High 
School.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in 
the  city  the  other  day,  looking  well  and  hearty 
despite  the  cares  and  worry  incident  to  teaching. 
We  wish  him  every  success.  He  was  Treasurer 
for  the  Journal  last  Session.  The  Journal  holds 
him  in  grteful  remembrance. 


THE  FOOT-BALL  CLUB 

The  career  of  this  Club  has  been  interesting 
and  very  successful.  It  was  established  at  the 
commencement  of  session  1871-2.  The  work  of 
this  session  was  entirely  devoted  to  organizing 
and  practising.  No  ma  tch  games  were  attempted, 
except  one  or  two  between  the  different  classes. 
Nextsesion  the  Club  became  more  ambitious  and 
the  students  more  confident  in  their  own  prowess. 
This  led  to  three  matches,  one  with  the  Medical 
Students  and  one  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Club. 
In  each  of  these  matches  the  Club  was  victorious, 
winning  each  of  them  by  two  straight  games. 
During  the  session  1873-4  two  more  matces  were 
played,  one  with  St.  Lawrence  Club,  the  other 
with  a  club  of  twenty  men  selected  from  the 
foot-ball  players  of  Kingston.  As  in  the  previous 
session  the  club  again  came  off  victorious, neither 
of  their  opponents  having  the  satisfaction  of 
putting  the  ball  through  the  goal  even  once. 
So  far  this  session  the  Slub  has  had  on  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  its  laurels.  The  Clubs  in 
this  neighborhood  seem  to  have  come  to  the  con 
elusion  that  the  student  cannot  be  beaten.  This 
is  our  opinion  also.  We  have  every  confidence 
in  the  students  and  we  would  like  to  see  them 
play  with  some  Club  outside  the  city,  particular- 
with  some  University  Club.  We  believe  the 
stunents  are  williug  and  anxious  to  play  some 
Collegiate  taam.  There  are  two  draw  backs  to 
their  doing  so.  It  would  require  time  and  money. 
The  time,  we  believe,  could  easily  be  spared,  but 
the  money  would  be  a  more  serous  matter.  As 
every  one  knows  the  majority  of  Students  are 
none  to  flush.  Might  not  some  of  our  graduates 
or  alumni  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  students 
and  enable  them  to  enter  upon  this  laudable 
project  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  proving 
that  they  are  second  to  the  students  of  no  other 
University  in  the  manly  and  health  invigorating 
game  of  foot-ball?  Might  not  some  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  substantially  encourage  the 
students  in  there  praise  worthyundetaking  ?  En- 
couragement of  this  kind  is  all  they  require. 
We  hope  to  see  graduates,  alumni  and  citizens 
taking  up  this  project  and  backing  the  students 
of  their  University  against  those  of  any  other- 
This  is  the  foot-ball  season  and  now  is  the  time 
for  action.  If  the  students  are  assisted  they 
will  not  disappoint  their  friends.  They  have 
never  yet.lost  a  goal  and,  we  firmly  believe,  they 
are  able  to  sustain  their  reputation. 


It's  an  old  maxim  that  in  fair  weather  we 
should  lay  something  by  for  a  rainy  day  ;  some 
of  our  Seniors  are  evidently  bearing  this  in  mind 
and  are  preparing  themselves  even  now  when  the 
sun  shines  to  encounter  the  storms  of  winter. 
Of  late  there  is  a  noticeable  chauge  in  the  lower 
part  of  their  countenances.  The  smooth,  un- 
broken surface  of  the  chin  has  disappeared,  and 
a  beautiful  languinous  substance  of  delicate  tex- 
ture and  more  delicate  color  has  taken  its  place, 
in  short  they  have  taken  to  the  laudable  task  of 
growing  a  whisker.  May  the  Goddess  who  pre- 
sides over  such  matters  give  them  confidence  to 
go  forward  in  their  enterprise  and  lead  it  to  a 
successful  issue. 


Our  Exchanges  — Since  last  issue  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  exchanges  :  The  Aurora,  of 
Albert  College,  Belleville  ;  a  well  printed  paper, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  readingmatter  and 
a  good  number  of  advertisements.  We  wish  it 
every  success.  The  Presbyterian,  for  November, 
is  to  hand,  and  contains  as  usual  a  large  amount 
of  readable  matter.  We  have  also  to  acknow- 
ledge with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  Kingston 
Daily  News,  and  Halifax  Weekly  Colonist.  We 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to 
our  sanctum  our  old  friend,  the  Dalhousie  Gazette. 
Trusting  that  it  may  be  alive  and  well,  we  hope 
to  renew  our  acquaintanceship  with  it  this  Session. 
McGill  University  Gazette  has  not  appeared  so 
far.    We  hope  to  see  it  soon. 


To-day  we  present  to  our  readers  number 
2  of  Volume  II  of  the  Journal.  It  is  not 
all  we  would  wish  it  to  be.  Our  editorial 
staff  is  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  though 
strong  in  their  desire  to  do  well  for  the 
Journal.  The  Maritime  Provinces  have 
not  yet  given  back  to  us  our  Editor-in- 
Chief.  We  miss  him  "sairly."  Another  on 
whose  aid  we  relied,  came  but  tarried  not ; 
he  left  us  without  any  jfledge  of  his  regard, 
and  is  now  "  afloat  on  the  rolling  deep." 
The  representative  of  the  city  graduates  has, 
we  fear,  graduated  as  aa  editor.  He  pleads 
pressure  of  professional  work,  so  that  onus 
scribendi  has  fallen  on  the  junior  members 
of  our  staff. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

Facetious  Senior  to  Freshman  :  "I  say, 
did  you  hear  of  the  Student  who  got  shot!" 
Freshman,  aghast :  "Heavens,  no  !  How 
did  it  happen  ?"  Senior  :  "Why  he  bought 
it."— Ex. 

A  well-built  Senior  wishes  us  to  notice 
his  good  figure.  We  have  done  it. 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  the  Senate  House,  Cam- 
bridge, under  an  examiner  whose  name  was 
Payne,  one  of  the  qiN  st  ons  was,  "give  a  de- 
finition of  happiness ;"  to  which  a  candidate 
returned  the  following  laconic  answer  :  "an 
exemption  from  Payne.'''' — Ex. 

The  following  is  said  to  have  occured. 
Scene— an    English  language  class-room. 

Professor :  "Mr.   ,  will  you  state  the 

error  in  the  following  sentence,  'Between 
you  and  I."  Student,  thinks  deef>ly  for  a 
while,  then  with  an  air  of  corr  cious  power, 
replies  :  "I  can,  Sir ;  the  lamp  post  is  left 
out." 

A  Senior,  cramming  for  examination,  has 
developed  the  ethics  of  Sunday  work  in  a 
way  to  render  further  elucidation  unneces- 
sary. He  reasons  that  if  the  Lord  justifies 
a  man  for  trying  to  help  the  ass  from  the 
pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  much  more  would 
he  justify  an  ass  for  trying  to  get  out  him- 
self— Ex. 
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Scene — Class  in  logic— Professor  :  "Now 

Mr.  suppose  you  were  on  boaftl  si  ship, 

and  suppose  sonic  one  should  drop  a  spark 
injo  the  magaxine  and  blow  up  the  ship, 
what  would  you  think  was  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  ?  "  Student  (mediately)  :  "  I 
don't" believe  I  would  think  anything  about 
it."— Em. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

T HE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  Iff  .A, 

Head  Master. 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,   White,  Bine,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 

One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.U0. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 
Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 


BOOTS,  SHCES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

AND 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A   SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

AT 

E.  BOSS'S, 

8@°PRINCESS  STREET.,^ 

Large  Bankrupt  S.tock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 
ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON",  CNT. 

"rjLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS.  &c,  pre- 
J  pared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

fiSafTlic  Works  carefully  superintended. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Literature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 

THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IS 

Gentle  men's  Furnishing  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 


THE  SOUVENIR 

M  TILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
KJ  A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES   DE  VSSITE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October.  1874. 


An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CX7TLHS.Y, 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 
At  MAHOQD'S, 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


Princess  Street, 


MATTHEW  GAGE, 


Watchmaker 


and 


Jeweller, 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MERCHANT 

Ta ilors  and  Cloth iers, 

KIN 3  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

TT  AVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
]  1  of  the 

Leading  G-oo&s 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 


CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS 


'i 


Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 

we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct..  1874  DUNBAR  &  Co. 


OLABIC  WEIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL    DEALER  IS 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 
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NVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


PRINCESS  STREET. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing'. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Sliirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  AND  BETAJL), 

MUSIC  AXD  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  Sing  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


URNAL. 


Vol.  II. 
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No.  3. 


A  DOUBT. 

If  I  could  find  a  rose  without  a  thorn, 

A  fragrant  blossom  with  no  bitter  taste, 
A  day  of  sunshine  with  no  spot  of  cloud, 

A  world  without  a  dreary  desert  waste, 
Or  one  bright  hope  unshadowed  and  serene, 

One  perfect  trust  with  every  fear  cast  out, 
My  heart  could  rest  upon  the  promise  sweet, 

Laying  aside  the  ever  present  doubt. 

The  shadow  dim  that  falls  upon  the  ring- 
When  wedded  palms  are   clasped   in  fond 
embrace ; 

The  spectre  at  the  banquet,  and  the  guest 
That  silently  usurps  the  highest  placi ; 

The  presence  all  unseen,  yet  very  near  ; 
The  minor  note  to  every  joyous  strain  ; 

The  echoing  thrill  that  answers  rapture  sweet 
With  something  very  near  akiu  to  pain. 

It  dims  the  lustre  of  the  conqueror's  sword, 

And  falls  upon  the  radiance  of  the  cross  : 
No  alchemy  can  purify  the  gold 

Beyond  the  clinging  of  its  ashen  dross  ; 
It  falleth  like  a  mildew  on  the  page 

Where  weary  fingers  toil  for  empty  fame, 
And  on  the  shining  scutcheon-of  the  great 

Beside  the  greatest  there,  it  writes  its  name. 

From  the  Aidine  for  November. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  CLASSICAL  LEARNING 
DURING  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

LECTCRE  DELIVERED  A8  AN  INSTALLATION  ADDRESS 
BY  PROF.  MACKERRAS,  ON  OCTOBER  16,  1867, 
BEING  UNIVERSITY  DAY. 

We  take  from  the  Presbyterian  for  De- 
cember, 1867,  the  following  address  which, 
we  are  sure,  will  be  ■welcomed  by  all  our 
readers.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  have 
already  perused  it,  but  they  will  find  it  ever 
new  in  thought  and  expression,  while 
those  who  have  not  yet  seen  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  deeply  interested  by  the  production  of 
so  eloquent  an  author  on  so  important  a 
subject. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Classical 
Literature  in  this  Institution,  I  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge my  sense  of  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon 
me — an  honor,  heightened  by  the  circumstance 
that  this  University,  to  whose  Professorial  staff 
I  have  been  appointed,  is  my  A  Ima  Mater.  This 
circumstance,  while  it  yields  honor  entails  re- 


sponsibility. May  it  be  my  successful  attain- 
ment, as  it  shall  ever  be  my  strenuous  endeavor, 
to  advance  the  usefulness  and  increase  the  fame 
of  this  seat  of  learning,  to  which  I  owe  so 
much — to  fill  with  lustre  to  the  College  and 
Profit  to  her  Students  the  Department  entrusted 
to  me,  which  has  been  so  ably  presided  over  since 
the  foundation  of  the  College  !  Custom  requires 
that  I  should  deliver  an  Inaugural  Address.  The 
subject  which  I  have  chosen  as  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  is  the  Progress  of  Classical  Learning 
during  the  present  Century. 

This  progress  has  been  varied,  widely  extend- 
ed, steadily  maintained.  There  unfortunately 
prevails  an  opinion  which  claims  numerous  ad- 
herents, that  Classical  learning  is  a  stereotij ped 
study.  Such  persons  imagine  that,  because 
Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  languages,  our  fathers 
knew  as  much  about  them  as  we  can  possibly 
know — that  no  additional  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  their  origin,  structure,  history  and  connec- 
tions— that  their  deepest  mysteries  have  already 
been  explored  and  their  darkest  recesses  have 
been  fully  disclosed — that  the  subjects  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  a  class  in  this  Department 
at  the  close  of  last  century  remain  still  the  same, 
without  addition  to  their  number,  enlargement  of 
their  scope,  or  increase  of  zest  to  the  interest 
which  they  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  ingenuous 
youth.  The  prevalence  of  this  opinion  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  main  cause,  which  has  prompted 
the  determined  attacks  that  have  of  late  years 
been  made  to  dislodge  this  branch  of  learning 
from  the  prominent  position  it  has  for  ages  occu- 
pied in  a  Liberal  and  Collegiate  education. 
Whence  has  arisen  this  idea  among  those  who 
claim  to  be  Utilitarians — to  be,  par  excellence, 
practical  men  in  regard  to  the  studies  that  form 
the  staple  of  Collegiate  instruction  ?  These  ima- 
gine that  the  Classical  Professor  who'ly  occupies 
his  students'  time  in  elucidating  the  meaning  of 
the  authors  whose  works  engage  their  attention — 
that  he  confines  himself  to  the  literature  of  these 
ancient  nations — that  his  sole  aim  is  to  improve 
the  mind  and  cultivate  the  taste  and  enrich  the 
imagination  by  expatiating  on  Homer's  stately 
numbers  and  Horace's  lyric  beauties,  on  the 
thrilling  oratory  of  Cicero  and  electric  eloquence 
of  Demosthene3,  oh  jEschylus'  impassioned  gran- 
deur and  Plato's  philosophic  simplicity  ;  and  that 
on  these  themes  he  exhausts  the  training  capa- 
bilities, the  educating  powers  of  his  Department. 
That  good  grounds  for  such  a  conception  were 
furnished  by  the  methods  of  instruction  too  com- 
monly pursued  therein  two  generations  ago,  we 
frankly  admit.  Nay,  more,  the  line  of  defence 
generally  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  this  branch 
of  learning,  in  confining  themselves  to  the  advan- 


tages resulting  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  literary  stores  accumulated  by  these 
highly  civilized  and  polished  nations,  and  re- 
stricting their  arguments  to  this  one  aspect  of  the 
question,  has  encouraged  this  erroneous  idea.  It 
further  obtains  countenance  from  the  name  at- 
tached to  this  Professorship  in  most  of  our  Uni- 
versities. The  chair  of  "Classical  Literature"  is 
an  anachronism  in  the  present  day.  This  name 
covers  one  half  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  now 
made  to  embrace.  With  more  appropriateness 
might  it  be  termed  the  chair  of  "Classical  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,"  as  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  former  is  as  essential  an  element 
of  the  course  of  instruction  which  it  imparts  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  range  and  character  of  the  lat- 
ter. Taking  our  stand  on  what  is,  and  looking 
back  to  what  was,  we  maintain  that  in  scarce  a 
department  within  the  whole  compass  of  letters 
and  science  has  more  activity  been  manifested — 
has  greater  progress  been  realized — have  more 
substantial  and  brilliant  successes  been  achieved. 
During  this  century,  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
tinguished  by  the  gigantic  strides  with  which 
knowledge  has  advanced  in  every  walk,  Classical 
learning  has  not  lagged  behind  its  competitors — 
has  in  its  progress  kept  abreast  with  the  other 
branches  that  claim  to  form  the  higher  education 
of  our  youth.  It  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this 
Inductive  age,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  as- 
serts its  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  exact 
sciences.  Were  the  shade  of  a  Professor,  with 
whom  70  years  ago  the  Eton  Grammar  was  the 
standard  of  authority,  and  Scapula  the  ultimate 
source  of  appeal,  now  to  revisit  his  haunts  beside 
the  Molendinar  or  the  Cam,  he  would  gaze  with 
well-nigh  as  riveted  an  interest  on  our  Jelf  and 
Liddell — on  Bopp  and  Muller,  as  on  the  locomo- 
tive that  with  demoniac  shriek  bursts  from  the 
tunnelled  hill,  or  the  electric  wires  that  convey 
intelligence  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought.  Philology  has  now  es- 
tablished itself  among  the  sciences  as  firmly  as 
geology,  botany,  or  zoology.  Though  with  cos- 
mopolitan range  it  embraces  all  languages  within 
the  scope  of  its  studies,  yet  it  bestows  its  critical 
researches  mainly  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
With  searching  acumen  it  investigates  the  ground 
work  and  forms  of  other  ancient  tongues,  chiefly 
to  obtain  materials  wherewith  to  shed  light  upon, 
the  structure  of  those.  It  lays  down  as  its  prime 
postulate  that  a  thorough  mastering  of  the  Clas- 
sical tongues — thatan  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  mysterious  subtleties  of  their  framework  is 
valuable  not  only  as  a  mean  to  an  end,  but  as  an. 
end  itself.  While  it  is  of  consequence  to  pene- 
trate the  shells  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel  which 
they  contain — to  feast  upon  the  literature  which  ,: 
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they  embody,  a  close  examination  of  the  compo- 
sition of  these  shells  will  amply  repay  attention 
If  we  would  realiz  the  full  v  alue  of  a  study  of 
the  Classics  as  an  Educational  instrument,  it 
behoves  us  to  regard  this  not  simply  as  a  key  to 
open  up  the  precious  repositories  of  thought  and 
eloquence  stored  up  by  the  giant  minds  of  the 
most  intellectual  and  polished  nations  of  the  old 
era  ;  but  as  a  study  worthy  of  being  pursued  for 
its  own  sake,  for  the  mental  training  which  it 
supplies,  for  the  insight  which  a  tracing  of  the 
development  of  these  languages  from  an  obscure 
rise  to  a  powerful  and  brilliant  zenith,  and  thence 
on  to  a  rapidly  waning  decline,  affords  us  into  the 
successive  processes  of  national  culture  and 
thought  and  taste  indicated  thereby.  Doubtless 
many  devote  themselves  to  Natural  Philosophy 
or  the  Natural  Sciences  because  of  what  they 
term  the  practical  utility  of  these  branches — 
because  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  they  can 
convert  at  a  future-  period  in  some  of  the  profes- 
sional or  mechanical  walks  of  industry  into  bank 
bills  and  gold.  But  if  our  colleges  are  to  be  re- 
garded not  as  mere  apprentice  shops,  wherein  a 
youth  may  obtain  the  rudiments  of  that  avocation 
•wherein  he  intends  to  pursue  life's  monotonous 
struggle  to  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face 
or  brain  :  if  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  higher 
light  of  mental  gymnasia,  wherein  his  mental 
powers  may  be  strengthened  and  developed — 
wherein  bone  and  muscle  and  nerve  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  reasoning  faculties — wherein  he 
may  be  indoctrinated  in  those  principles  which 
must  guide  him  in  his  investigations  after  truth; 
wherein  he  may  be  moulded  to  those  habits  of 
research  and  trained  to  that  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion as  well  as  vigor  of  grasp  which  effectively 
enable  him  to  explore  to  purpose  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  ;  if  for  these  and  kindred  ends 
such  Trdtmiig  Institutions  as  this  exist,  then  we 
claim  for  the  Classics  as  taught  in  the  present 
age  a  foremost  place  in  these  Education" I  appli- 
ances. Why  has  so  prominent  a  position  been 
accorded  to  Mathematics  in  every  programme  of 
University  studies  ?  Not  because  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  such  dry  truths  as  that  "the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles"  possesses  in  itself  a  pecuniary  value, 
but  because  as  an  Educational  instrument  it  has 
an  untold  worth  ;  inasmuch  as  it  trains  the  men- 
tal powers  to  exactness,  as  it  teaches  the  reason 
in  establishing  an  elaborate  and  complex  argu- 
ment to  build  from  premises  surely  laid  to  a  solid 
conclusion,  again  to  make  this  the  foundation  of 
another  storey,  and  so  on  to  successiveelevations, 
until  at  length  it  crowns  the  structure  with  the 
cope  stone,  whence  may  be  had  a  clear  and  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  domain  of  truth.  In  the 
same  rank  as  a  training  medium,  as  an  elevating 
lever,  must  a  position  be  assigned  to  the  study  of 
the  Classical  tongues,  pursued  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  in  our  higher  seats  of  learning 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  On  what  plea  rests 
this  claim  ?  In  the  classical  room  special  atten- 
tion is  now  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  those 
root-sounds  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  their  expansion  through 
successive  ages  until  they  attained  to  the  copious- 
ness and  refinement  characteristic  of  their  full 
maturity  in  the  Periclean  or  Augustan  eras.  The 
laws  which  governed  this  development ;  the  in- 
fluences which  operated  in  this  transforming  pro- 
cess, as  illustrated  by  the  analogies  found  to  pre- 
vail in  other  ancient  tongues,  are  being  brought 
to  light  and  firmly  established.  Derivatives, 
whose  name  is  legion,  are  being  traced  back  to  a 
few  original  stocks.  No  study  more  bracing  or 
interesting  than  to  pursue  the  same  stem  letters 
through  the  various  languages  that  compose 
what  is  now  termed  the  great  Aryan  family,  as 
these  are  being  brought  to  the  surface  by  philo- 
logical explorers,  and  find  that  these  symbols  re- 
present fundamental  ideas  precisely  identical. 
While  our  Lexicons  are  being  revolutionized  by 
the  results  of  these  researches,  a  process  similar 


and  equally  sweeping,  is  changing  the  aspect  of 
our  Grammars.  Mediate  relation  of  subordinate 
to  principal  words  is  being  resolved  into  imme- 
diate dependence.  The  inflections  found  in  old 
Asiatic  tongues  are  seen  to  throw  light  on  the 
forms  which  modify  the  speech  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Termination- 
al  syllables  are  thus  discovered  to  spring  from 
pronominal  affixes,  by  which  a  people  in  their 
primitive  state  of  rudeness  express  their  idea  of 
relation.  To  these  philological  researches  the 
strictest  Inductive  reasoning  must  be  applied.  In 
pursuing  these  analogies  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised against  rash  or  hasty  conclusions.  Appar- 
ent harmonies  must  not  be  confounded  with  real 
connections.  By  no  more  invigorating  or  fasci- 
nating exercise  can  the  mind  be  formed  to  habits 
of  exact  thought,  accurate  perception,  and  keen 
analysis. 

Here  arises  the  question — to  what  source  can 
we  trace  the  impetus  which  has  thus  been  given 
to  philological  research  ?  To  what  operating 
cause  does  the  Classical  Department  owe  this 
activity  and  progress  ?  Mainly  to  that  know- 
ledge of  Ancient  Asiatic  tongues,  which  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  hist 
century,  and  is  now  generally  diffused  among 
European  scholars.  Foremost  among  these  ex- 
plorers into  the  sacred  literature  of  Eastern  na- 
tions was  Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  that  host  of  abie  and  useful  men, 
which  the  world  owes  to  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  and  other  kindred  spirits  of  ardent 
genius  and  speculative  mind  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  Sanscrit,  in  which  was  preserved 
the  literature  of  the  Brahmins,  and  Zend,  the 
tongue  in  which  the  Persians  embodied  the  crea- 
tions of  their  fancy  amid  the  dark  ages  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  former  was  ascertained  to 
have  been  a  fully  equipped  language — to  have 
embalmed  productions  that  still  survive  the  de- 
cay of  time,  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era, 
centuries  even  before  Homer  sang  or  Hesiod 
wrote.  The  Vedas,  or  Bible  of  the  Brahmins, 
appear  to  have  been  composed  within  a  very  few 
years  of  the  time  when  Moses  bequeathed  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  Testament  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  thus,  not  indeed 
the  parent  of  languages,  but  the  eldest  sister  of 
that  large  stock  which  constitute  what  is  called 
the  Aryan,  or  Indo- Germanic  family  of  tongues. 
Acquaintance  with  this  elaborately  constructed 
and  perfectively  developed  tongue  was  facilitated 
by  the  aid  of  Grammars,  composed  by  native  au- 
thors, and  marked  by  exact  analysis  as  well  as 
minute  examination  of  details.  A  close  investi- 
gation of  its  root-characters  and  forms  of  inflec- 
tion disclosed  the  intimation  relation  which  con- 
nected it  with  Greek  and  Latin — revealed  the 
amount  of  light  which  it  was  capable  of  throwing 
on  the  origin,  construction,  and  development  of 
these.  From  this  discovery  may  be  dated  the 
rise  of  those  new  branches  of  learning,  Compara- 
tive Lexicography  and  Comparative  Grammar. 
Nor  is  the  task  wholly  left  to  a  few  antiquarians 
to  trace  back  the  pedigree  of  that  multifarious 
mass  of  words  which  compose  a  Latin  or  Greek 
Dictionary  through  perhaps  long  lines  of  descent 
to  a  comparatively  few  original  stems.  It  now 
to  a  certain  extent  forms  part  of  the  regular  class 
work.  Numerous  indeed  are  the  words  which 
claim  descent  from  some  of  these  primitive  char 
acters.  From  these  have  sprung  families  whose 
connection  with  each  other  is  so  remote  that  it 
requires  close  examination  to  detect  that  in  the 
far  distant  ages  they  had  a  common  progenitor. 
Moreover,  a  critical  analysis  of  these  fundamen- 
tal sounds — of  these  radical  characters — discloses 
the  fact  that  the  leading  ideas  which  form  the 
principal  stock-in-trade  of  every  nation  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  history  are  represented  in  these 
ancient  Asiatic  and  European  tongues  by  almost 
identical  characters  and  sounds.  To  a  certain 
extent  scholars  have  succeeded  in  unfolding  these 
primitive  stocks,  which,  limited  in  number  and 


simple  in  essence,  constitute  the  germs  of  lan- 
guage. Whether  they  shall  be  able  to  go  even  a 
stage  beyond  thi3  and  discover  what  gave  birth 
to  these — what  led  the  grey  fathers  of  the  sever- 
al races  of  men  to  adopt  these  vocables  as  the 
outward  representatives  of  certain  thoughts  and 
feelings — i3  a  problem  for  the  future.  The  pro- 
cess of  reducing  these  countless  derivatives  to  a 
small  number  of  primitives  has  been  wonderfully 
simplified  ;  but,  whence  sprang  these  originals, 
we  may  never  clearly  ascertain.  Even  into  this 
domain,  speculative  research,  having  raised  the 
curtain  of  mystery,  has  entered  ;  but  as  yet  ha3 
brought  forth  results  exceedingly  unsatisfying. 
Thence  these  explorers  have  reached  forth  to  U3 
dogmatic  assertions,  bold  speculations,  brilliant 
fancies  ;  but  these,  we  fear,  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  keen,  cold  criticism  and  practised  induc- 
tive reasoning. 

From  an  examination  of  the  Sanscrit  much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  laws  which  govern 
the  development  of  language,  and  which  are 
found  to  apply  in  a  special  degree  to  those  stud- 
ied_in  the  classical  room.  Scarce  any  literary 
pursuit  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  opera- 
tion of  the  process  of  assimilation,  weakening, 
and  expansion  which  occur  in  transforming  the 
coarse,  strong  guttural,  and  sibilant  sounds  that 
obtain  in  the  early  periods  of  the  growth  of  a 
language,  to  the  rounded,  delicate,  polished,  and 
mellifluous  expressions  which  mark  the  zenith  of 
its  fulness  and  refinement  In  carrying  out  these 
investigations  it  has  been  found  that  what  atone 
time  were  deemed  essential  letters  of  the  root  are 
not  such,  and  have  thus  to  be  eliminated  as  epen- 
thetic, as  incorporated  into  the  structure  at  a 
later  era.  The  same  process  of  research  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  inflections  which  these  radical 
symbols  have  been  made  to  assume  so  as  to  ex- 
press their  various  relations — the  different  aspects 
in  which  they  had  to  present  themselves.  These 
declension-terminations  and  verb-tenses  have  been 
resolved  into  their  original  forms,  through  the 
successive  changes  which  they  had  undergone  in 
the  development  of  the  language.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Greek  (the  Grammar  of  which  was 
based  on  the  forms  found  to  prevail  at  the  period 
of  its  highest  culture)  as  Homer's  works,  which 
were  written  some  centuries  before  this  period, 
and  were  formerly  taught  in  our  seats  of  higher 
learnii  g,  the  forms  and  terminations  different 
from  those  laid  down  in  the  Grammars  which 
abound  therein  were  set  down  simply  as  Epic 
and  Aeolic  or  Ionic  peculiarities,  without  any  at- 
tempt being  made  to  explain  how  these  differ- 
ences came  to  pass.  Now  these  are  clearly  eluci- 
dated and  distinctly  set  forth.  They  are  discov- 
ered to  have  been  the  normal  features  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Homer's  time,  and  the  process 
by  which  these  idioms  of  its  early  history  were 
transformed  into  the  subsequent  characteristics 
of  the  Attic  Era  is  minutely  expounded.  What 
at  one  time  were  held  to  be  insoluble  anomalies 
in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  are  now  satisfactor- 
ily accounted  for.  The  sweeping  revolution  that 
has  passed  over  our  Classical  Grammars  and 
Dictionaries  within  the  past  40  or  50  years,  was 
lately  remarked  upon  to  me  by  an  able  scholar, 
as  he  dwelt  upon  the  vast  changes  and  marked 
improvements  that  had  taken  place  in  teaching 
the  Classics  since  his  Collegiate  days,  spent  in 
one  of  the  leading  Universities  of  Europe. 

To  increased  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern 
languages,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be  at- 
tributed the  rise  of  Comparative  Mythology  as 
well.  In  this  department,  however,  the  decided 
progress  that  has  marked  Comparative  Grammar 
has  not  been  made.  Still  we  have  a  foretaste  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  very  interest- 
ing and  importaut  region  of  research.  From  a 
careful  examination  of  the  various  Mythological 
legends  which  obtained  credence  among  ihe 
Asiatic  tribes  of  antiquity,  light  is  being  reflect- 
ed on  these  that  now  enter  so  largely  into  our 
Classical  Dictionaries  ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  will 
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be  clearly  found  that  the  same  ideas  and  influ- 
ences, which  corrupt  and  debase  the  human  mind 
as  it  wanders  farther  and  farther  from  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God — as  it  descends 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  dark  caverns  of 
idolatry  and  superstition,  operate  among  all  na- 
tions and  in  all  ages.  Hence  we  may  obtain  a 
clue  by  which  to  unravel  our  way  through  the 
chief  ramifications  of  these  labyrinthine  systems, 
and  ascertain  the  leading  motions  of  the  human 
mind  which  tended  to  form  these  elaborate  and 
complicated  structures  of  religious  belief.  Thus 
a  gleam  of  insight  is  afforded  you  into  the  value 
ot  these  methods  of  Classical  instruction  as  a 
mental  training.  As  in  Natural  Philosophy  or 
the  Natural  Sciences  we  investigate  nature, 
search  out  her  mysteries,  bring  to  light  facts, 
compare  these  one  with  another,  and  from  these 
data  deduce  what  we  call  laws  ;  so  in  Compara- 
tive Philology  we  trace  out  roots  and  inflections 
■of  similar  sound  and  cognate  form,  bring  them  to 
the  test  of  a  close  and  comparative  examination, 
discover  them  to  be  symbolic  representatives  of 
identically  the  same  perceptions  and  conceptions; 
and  therein  find  scope  for  the  purest  forms  of 
Inductive  reasoning — thence  are  enabled  to  lay 
down,  not  as  hypotheses,  but  as  solid  conclusions, 
the  laws  which  governed  their  development.  As 
we  survey  a  wide-spreading  tree,  with  its  numer- 
ous branches  and  countless  twigs  all  springing 
from  a  single  stock,  we  observe  in  these  the  re- 
sults and  evidences  of  a  vigorous  life  coursing  its 
fibrous  channels;  so  in  these  manifold  inflections, 
intricate  ramifications,  and  varied  processes  of 
word-growth,  we  delight  to  study  the  forthput- 
tings  of  human  thought  in  its  complex  opera- 
tions. 

Gentlemen  !  I  desire  you  to  seek  in  the  Clas- 
sical room  three  things,  as  objects  specially  de- 
serving of  attainment.  First,  gain  an  acquain- 
tance, if  not  extensive,  yet  so  far  as  it  goes  tho- 
rough, with  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Well  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
study  are  the  productions  bequeathed  to  us  by 
these  noble  nations  !  In  those  days  and  among 
those  peoples  were  intellectual  giants.  In  their 
brain  furnaces  were  forged  works,  which  for 
massive  grandeur,  colossal  power,  and  classic 
elegance  have  never  been  excelled — probably 
never  will  be  equalled,  so  long  as  time  endures, 
in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  art,  Deem 
not  this  the  language  of  wild  enthusiasm.  We 
give  a  reason  for  this  opinion.  Heaven  ordained 
a  special  destiny  for  the  Greeks  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Before  God  would  provide  for  the 
race  a  Saviour,  every  opportunity  must  be  given 
to  man  to  achieve  salvation  for  himself.  Fair 
play  demanded  that  he  should  possess  full  facili- 
ties for  solving  this  problem.  The  best  appli- 
ances mustbefurnished  to  him — he  must  be  placed 
in  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  for  mak- 
ing the  bold  experiment-he  must  be  endowed  with 
intellectual  abilities  of  the  very  highest  order  and 
most  powerful  calibre,  so  as  to  ensure  to  the  at- 
tempt the  highest  possible  chance  of  success.  To 
that  gifted  people  who  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  Acropolis  and  the  Academy,  was  en- 
trusted the  working  out  of  this  redemptive 
process.  The  command  of  Providence  to  them 
was  to  this  effect  :  "By  wisdom  seek  to  know 
God — wisdom  of  consummate  power  and  perfect 
refinement  you  shall  have — no  ordinary  wea- 
pons shall  be  furnished  you  for  the  attempt 
— with  the  most  exalted  mental  gifts  you  shall 
be  endowed  ;  so,  that,  if  it  be  within  the  range 
of  possibility  for  human  wisdom  to  see  and 
know  the  only  True  God,  your  efforts  shall  be 
crowned  with  success."  Giants  though  they 
were  they  failed  to  scale  the  heavens  :  but  the 
very  essays  which  they  made  to  do  so  prove 
them  to  have  been  possessed  of  Titanic  minds 
The  mountains  of  thought  which  they  piled 
together  for  this  purpose  lie  scattered  around, 
betokening  melancholy  failure  ;  but  the  Cyclo- 
pean massiveness  of  the  remains  evidences  the 


calibre  of  intellect  required  to  compose  them. 
When  exploring  these  precious  repositories  of 
thought  and  learning,  let  not  your  ambition  be 
to  run  over  a  large  number  of  books — merely 
dipping  into  their  contents,  satisfying  your- 
selves with  the  golden  veins  which  appear  upon 
the  surface.  That  object  was  much  prized  of 
old,  when  the  literature,  and  the  literature 
alone,  formed  the  sole  subject  of  study.  Now, 
however,  make  yourselves  masters  of  a  few  pro- 
ductions— be  at  home  with  a  dozen  select 
authors —  show  yourselves  capable  of  exploring 
their  darkest  recesses,  and  render  yourselves 
familiar  with  their  most  perplexing  peculiarities. 
Better  a  small  number  of  intimate  friends  than  a 
large  circle  of  superficial  acquaintances. 

Secondly  pursue  a  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  for  their  own  sake — as  a  goal 
as  well  as  a  path — not  merely  as  a  mean  but  an 
end.  While  you  regard  these  tongues  as  hea- 
then temples,  containing  enshrined  within  them 
rich  treasures  and  priceless  gems,  and  hence 
ardently  desire  to  secure  the  key  of  interpreta- 
tion that  shall  lay  open  to  your  their  contents  ; 
equally  interesting  will  you  find  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  foundation  on  which  these 
temples  rest — the  materials  of  which  they  have 
been  formed — the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  built.  Study  the  various  orders  of  archi- 
tecture employed  therein — the  different  ages  in 
which  the  different  courses  successively  rose  to 
the  cope-stone — and  the  causes  and  processes  of 
decay  as  well.  Even  though  the  literature  em- 
bodied in  these  languages  had  been  as  poor  as 
it  is  rich — as  meagre  as  it  is  full  ;  yet  the  know- 
ledge of  the  origin,  history,  and  development  of 
these  would  well  repay  the  years  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  Collegiate  Education.  Note  how  a 
word  grows  from  a  simple  root  of  three  letters 
to  polysyllabic  dimensions.  Trace  from  stem 
to  limb,  and  from  branch  to  branch,  the  con- 
nection between  the  primary  meaning  of  a  word 
in  its  ante-classic  period,  the  rich  outgrowth 
of  ideas  into  which  it  has  developed  in  its 
classic  maturity,  and  the  remote  significations 
grafted  on  it  in  the  post-classic  ages  of  its  de- 
cay. To  observe  the  Greek  genius  in  the  differ- 
ent dialects  of  word-building  is  as  interesting 
and  instructive  as  to  dwell  on  their  taste  in  the 
several  orders  of  architecture  that  mark  their 
temples,  monuments,  and  theatres. 

In  the  first  place  set  yourselves  to  acquire 
and  confirm  correct  habits  of  study.  The  habits 
here  formed  and  strengthened,  whether  good  or 
bad,  shall  cleave  to  you,  when  a  knowledge  of 
these  tongues  has  perhaps  faded  from  your  me- 
mories, or  the  reading  of  Cicero  ad  libri  apertu- 
ram  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Therefore 
is  it  of  eternal  consequence  that  these  habits  be 
such  as  become  true  students.  Above  all  things 
be  accurate.  Master  whatever  you  undertake. 
Touch  nothing,  unless  you  resolve  to  do  it  well. 
Thoroughness  is  the  great  requisite  of  a  success- 
ful scholar.  Leave  no  lesson  in  a  /(a//'-finished 
state.  Pass  from  you  no  task  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner. It  may  be  little  you  can  accomplish  :  but 
let  that  little  be  perfect  in  its  character.  In 
studying  the  construction  of  words  guard  against 
hasty  inductions.  Be  not  led  away  by  apparent 
analogies  and  traces  of  identity  between  forma- 
tions, where  none  really  exist  or  where  the  rela- 
tion is  farfetched  and  the  connection  exceedingly 
remote  and  doubtful.  Lay  deep  and  wide  your 
data  before  you  found  laws  and  establish  general 
conclusions  thereon. 

Gentlemen!  to  your  Grammars  and  Lexicons! 
These  are  the  mines  wherein  you  must  dig  and 
search  and  re-search.  Work  them  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  and  they  will  yield  gold  of  the  highest 
value,  judged  by  an  Educational  standard. 
Finally,  remember  that  what  we  all  are,  such 
will  our  Alma  Mater  be.  She  is  the  whole — we 
are  the  parts  :  and  the  whole  will  be  brilliant  or 
dim  according  to  the  lustre  emitted  by  each  part. 
If  we  prove  inefficient,  inaccurate,  slovenly  and 


I  careless  in  the  performance  of  appointed  work, 
j  Queen's  College  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balances 
I  and  found  wanting  for  the  times.    If  we  are 
earnest,  diligent,  thorough  (and  why  should  we 
not  be  such?),  then  will  our  University  have  a 
nomen  as  well  as  a  Iocuk  in  this  Dominion. 


CONTEMPORARY  OPTIONS. 

The  Intellect  Incapable  of  Judging 
Religion. — If  you,  my  friend,  have  for  many 
years  been  standing  afar  off  from  that  form  of 
being  implied  by  the  word  Christian — if  you 
have  avoided,  instead  of  sought,  such  a  mental 
and  spiritual  life  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Last 
days  of  Paul,  or  in  the  lives  of  Baxter,  Wesley 
or  Payson — if,  instead  of  making  a  study  of 
Christ  and  a  long  practice  of  piety,  you  have 
followed  other  paths  with  a  parallel  enthusiasm, 
then  does  not  all  analogy  declare  that  you  can- 
not do  more  than  confess  Christianity,  in  its 
deepest  sense,  to  be  to  you  an  unexplored  land? 
Against  its  preciousness  you  can  say  but  little. 
If  the  value  of  Christ  were  gathered  up  and 
written  down  in  the  confessions  of  the  many 
existing  sects,  then  any  common  intellect  might 
read  the  books  of  religion  as  it  reads  the  prin- 
ciples of  politics  or  equity;  but  religion  being 
chiefly  a  life,  it  lies  beyond  the  aualysis  of 
those  who  are  not  reborn  into  its  shape  and 
colour  of  consciousness.  Who,  by  reading  the 
principles  of  musical  composition,  can  learn 
anything  about  the  beauty  of  song  ?  Who,  by 
any  argument,  can  find  what  joy  there  was  in 
the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  when  he  knelt  in  thanks- 
giving, or  what  blessedness  St.  John  drank  in 
from  his  vision  of  Heaven,  and  what  peace  he 
gathered  from  earth  when  his  heart  had  emp- 
tied itself  of  all  hate,  and  said  nothing  any  more 
to  the  passer-by,  except,  "Love  ye  one  an- 
other?" When  any  idea  goes  beyond  logical 
forms  and  betakes  itself  to  experience,  as  music, 
or  friendship,  or  love  of  home,  or  religion,  then, 
the  power- to  measure  is  taken  away  from  those 
who  simply  think,  and  is  conferred  upon  only 
those  who  enjoy.  Thus,  looking  over  the  laws 
of  love  over  hate,  the  laws  of  just  and  imjust 
judgment,  we  feel  that  all  the  world,  however 
learned  and  however  skeptical,  should  justify 
the  Christian  in  his  daily  assumjjtion  of  the 
preciousness  of  Christ.  At  liberty  to  despise  a 
false  Christian,  whose  life  contradicts  his  pro- 
fession, at  liberty  to  ridicule  a  narrow  church- 
man, who  would  force  mankind  to  his  creed, 
the  world  does  not  seem  at  liberty  to  look  upon 
a  Tyndall  and  say,  "Here  is  reason,"  and  upon 
a  saint  and  say,  "Here  is  credulity,"  for  the 
saint  alone  can  pass  judgment  upon  the  world 
within  his  own  heart. — David  Swiur/. 


A  friend  hands  us  this  for  publication:  of 
course  we  should  not  venture  to  publish  it  ex- 
cept on  request !  "A  patron  of  a  certain  news- 
paper once  said  to  the  publisher:  'Mr.  Printer, 
how  is  it  you  have  never  called  on  me  for  pay 
for  your  paper  ?'  '0,'said  the  man  of  types, 
'we  never  ask  a  gentleman  for  money. '  '  In- 
deed,'  replied  the  patron,  'how  do  you  manage 
to  get  along  when  they  don't  pay?'  'Why,' 
said  the  editor,  1  after  a  certain  time  we  con- 
clude that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  we  ask 
him.'  'Oh — ah — yes — I  see;  Mr.  Editor,  please 
give  me  a  receipt,'  and  hands  him  a  V.  'Make 
my  name  all  right  on  your  books.'  " — Index, 

A  minister  was  once  preaching  about  heaven, 
and,  to  show  the  absurdity  ot  Swedenborg  s 
ideas,  drew  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  heaven,  with  its  beautiful  fields,  fine 
horses,  cows,  and  pretty  women,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  his  glowing  description,  one  of  the 
sisters  went  into  raptures,  and  shouted,  "Glo- 
ry, glory,  glory  !''  This  so  disconcerted  the 
preacher  that  he  paused,  when  an  elder  cried 
out  to  the  shouter  :  "Hold  on  there,  sister  ! 
you're  shouting  over  the  wrong  heaven  \"- — 
Northampton  Journal, 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 


The  Jodknal  ig  issned  every  alternate  Saturday 
during  the  session  of  Queen'3  College  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  of  the  University. 

TBRMS : 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  $0  50 

Single  copies,  each   0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  Book  Stores  of  Messrs. 

J.  Henderson  and  E.  Stacey. 
Subscriptions  and  business  communications  to  be 

addressed  to  T.  D.  Cumberland,  Setfy-Treasr 

Finance  Committee,  Box  396,  Kingston,  Ont. 
Literary  contributions  to  be  addressed  Editors, 

Box  396. 

Anonymous  communications  can  receive  no  at- 
tention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  the  University  are  requested  to 
contribute  literarily  and  liberally. 


We  would,  respectfully  direct  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  readets  in  city  and  country 
to  a  trifle  ^<:hich  has  evidently  slipped  their 
memory.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  in  debt  to 
our  Finance  Committee  to  the  extent  of  last 
year's  subscription  for  the  Journal.  It  is 
only  fifty  cents.  Our  new  Treasurer,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Cumberland,  has  a  weakness  for  money: 
send  it  to  him — Box  396,  Kingston.  Gladden 
his  heat  t :  but  above  all  relieve  your  own  con- 
sciences. It  is  good  to  read  a  paper;  it  is 
equally  good — our  Treasurer  says  it  is  better — 
to  pay  for  it. 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  at  The  Daily  News  Office, 
Princess  Street,  Kingston. 


KINGSTON,  NOVEMBER  14,  1874. 


There  will  be  found  in  another  column 
a  letter  bearing  on  the  management  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society.  The  suggestion  con- 
tained therein  of  introducing  some  measure 
by  which  all  the  members,  present  or  ab- 
sent, could  vote  on  important  matters,  is  an 
excellent  one.  We  understand  that  some 
such  measure  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
members  of  th  e  Society,  and  if  carried  out, 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  in  keep- 
ing up  the  interest  of  Students  of  formei 
years  in  the  University.  It  has  been  pro 
posed  that  voting  papers  should  be  procur- 
ed and  supplied  by  the  Secretary  to  all 
members  at  a  distance.  If  this  were  done 
we  are  sure  it  would  satisfy  the  wishes  and 
meet  the  approval  of  those  concerned. 

The  suggestion  of  having  an  annual  fee  is 
also  a  good  one,  for  it  very  often  happens, 
in  the  present  management,  that  the  con 
tents  of  the  Treasury  are  so  meagre  as  not 
to  suffice  for  current  expenses.  For  the  in 
formation  of  our  correspondent,  however 


we  may  state  that  all  the  members  are  life- 
members.  It  would  scarcely  be  just  to  make 
life-membership  conditional  on  the  payment 
of  a  certain  fee. 

It  has  been  felt  by  the  acting  members  of 
the  Society  that  by  electing  a  non-resident 
to  its  principal  office,  the  chief  object  of  the 
A. M.S.  would  be  materially  promoted.  It 
is  very  generally  understood  that  at  the 
coining  election  a  non-resident  shall  be 
raised  to  the  Presidency.  We  hope  to  see 
this  carried  out,  and  that  it  may  have  a 
good  and  lasting  effect. 


AN  ACT  RESPECTING  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  AT 
KINGSTON. 

At  the  recent  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  held  at  Toronto,  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  reported  the  fol- 
lowing draft  of  an  kct  entitled,  "An  Act 
respecting  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston.'" 
It  had  before  received  the  apjiroval  of  the 
Board  of  College  Trustees.  The  Synod 
agreed  to  every  clause,  and  the  Committee 
on  legislation  have  instructions  to  attend  to 
all  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to 
have  it  passed  at  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Parliament.  Hoping  to  have  some 
comments  to  make  on  a  few  of  its  provi- 
sions in  our  next  number,  at  present  we  only 
ask  a  careful  perusal  aud  consideration  of 
clauses  8  and  9,  with  sub-sections  of  the 
former,  by  all  who  are  specially  concerned. 

Whereas  "Queen's  College,  at  Kingston,"  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  founded  under  and 
by  virtue  of  Royal  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date 
at  Windsor,  the  sixteenth  day  of  October  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign;  and  whereas 
the  said  Letters  Patent  constitute  the  Ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  said  Church  in  full 
communion  therewith,  the  Corporation  of 
"Queen's  CollegeatKingston"aforesaid,  andap- 
point  for  the  said  Corporation  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, consisting  of  so  many  of  the  aforesaid 
ministers  and  laymen,  and  provide  for  the  re- 
tiring annually  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers 
on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  the  said  Church,  and  for  the  election 
by  the  said  Synod  of  an  equal  number  of  min- 
isters of  the  said  Church  to  be  their  successors; 
and  whereas  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion have,  by  their  Chairman,  represented  that 
the  said  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland  proposes 
to  unite  with  certain  other  Presbyterian 
Churches,  to  wit,  "The  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,"  "The  Church  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land," and  "The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Lower  Provinces,"  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
one  Church,  to  be  called  "The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,"  and  have  prayed  for  an  Act 
to  enable  the  said  College  to  stand  towards  the 
said  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  in  relations 
similar  to  those  which  it  now  holds  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  said  College  and  their 
successors  to  continue  the  administration  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  said  College  to  continue  its 
i  functions,  on  terms  and  conditions  like  to  those 


which  now  exist,  and  have  further  prayed  for 
additional  powers  and  privileges  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  of  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  said  College,  and  it  is  desir- 
able to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  said  Trustees; 
Therefore,  &c. ,  &c. 

1.  So  soon  as  this  Act  shall  come  into  force,, 
all  the  provisions  in  the  said  Letters  Patent 
which  now  apply  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  con- 
nection with  the  (  hurch  of  Scotland,  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
whether  the  same  shall  remain  as  at  present,or 
be  afterwards  at  any  time  enlarged  by  a  union 
with  it  of  other  religious  communities  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  whether  at  any  time  it 
assume  any  other  name  than  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  and  shall  be  applicable 
thereto  in  the  same  sense,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  now 
applicable  to  the  said  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
the  said  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  all 
the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  hitherto  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotlahd,  as 
corporators  of  the  said  College,  and  by  the 
Synod  of  the  said  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cana- 
da in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  virtue  of  their  relations  respectively  to 
Queen's  College  at  Kingston,  shall  be  exercised 
and  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  other  Supreme  Court  of 
the  said  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  re- 
spectively, except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  number  of  Trustees,  both  of  ministers 
and  laymen,  who  by  the  said  Letters  Patent  are 
required  to  retire  annually  on  the  first  day  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  shall  retire  annually  on  a 
day  which  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Board  of  Trustees,  duly  con- 
vened and  met,  shall  elect  successors  to  the 
members  so  retiring. 

3.  When  at  any  time  after  this  Act  shall 
come  into  force  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  or  the  Senior  Trustee  shall  receive  a 
notice  in  writing  from  three  members  of  the 
Board,  requesting  him  to  summon  a  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  such  meeting  si  all  he  legally  con- 
vened by  the  Chairman  or  said  Senior  Trustee 
causing  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  to  notify 
every  member  of  the  Board  of  the  time,  place 
and  purpose  of  such  meeting,  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary mailing  his  notices  of  the  meeting  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  it  shall  take  place. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  a 
Professor,  holding  office  in  Queen's  College,  to 
be  Vice-Principal  of  the  said  College,  and  such 
Vice-Principal  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Principal,  take  the  place  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Principal. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  the  same  as  other 
members  of  the  Board  on  all  motions  submitted 
to  any  meeting  of  the  Trustees;  and,  in  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes  upon  any  motion,  he  shall 
also  have  the  right  of  a  casting  vote. 

6.  The  power  hitherto  vested  in  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Queen's  College,  to  take,  purchase,  ac- 
quire, have,  hold,  enjoy,  receive,  possess,  and 
maintain  in  law,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said 
College,  any  messuages,  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  moneys,  stocks, 
charitable  or  other  contributions,  gifts,  bene- 
factions or  bequests  whatsoever,  shall  not  be 
limited,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
by  any  Statute  or  Statutes  of  mortmain. 

7.  The  Trustees,  Lecturers,  Tutors,  Fellows, 
Graduates,  and  Alumni  or  Students  being 
undergraduates  of  the  said  College,  shall  have 
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power  and  authority  to  meet  in  Convocation  for 
the  public  conferring  of  degrees  and  other  hon- 
ours and  distinctions  awarded  or  granted  by  the 
College  Senate,  for  the  installation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor hereinafter  mentioned,  Principal,  or  any 
Professor,  duly  elected  or  appointed  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  Letters  Patent, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  University 
Council,  constituted  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

8.  There  shall  be  in  connection  with  the  said 
Queen's  College  a  Council,  which  shall  be  called 
the  University  Council  of  Queen's  College,  and 
the  said  Council  shall,  as  to  membership,  con- 
sist of  all  the  Trustees  of  the  said  College,  for 
the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  and  of  all 
the  members  of  the  College  Senate,  for  the  time 
being,  and  their  successors,  and  of  as  many 
graduates  or  alumni  as  shall  be  equal  in  number 
to  these  aforesaid  members  taken  together;  and 
the  members  of  the  Council,  other  than  the 
Trustees  and  members  of  the  College  Senate, 
shall  be  appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
Trustees  and  members  of  the  College  Senate,  at 
a  meeting  thereof  to  be  convened  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  causing  a  written 
or  a  prjnted  notice  to  be  mailed  to  each  of  them 
at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  meeting,  and 
within  one  year  after  this  Act  shall  come 
into  force;  but  the  successors  of  the  graduates 
and  alumni  so  appointed  shall  be  elective  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  shall  be  elected  in  the 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say: — within  one 
year  after  the  holding  of  the  aforesaid  meeting 
and  appointing  of  the  aforesaid  members,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Council  constituted  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  by  causing  a  written  or 
printed  notice  to  be  mailed  to  each  member  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  the  meeting,  and  at  the 
said  meeting,  or  any  meeting  adjourned  there- 
from or  held  subsequent  thereto,  the  members 
present,  provided  their  number  be  not  less  than 
fifteen,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  frame 
and  pass  By-laws  for  the  following  purposes, 
that  is  to  say: 

( 1 . )  For  the  obtaining  of  a  registration  of 
such  graduates  and  alumni  of  Queen's  College 
as  may  desire  to  vote  for  elective  members  of 
the  Councd  and  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Queen's  College  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  to  be  considered  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  membership  in  the  Council,  and  such 
registration  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  gradu- 
ate or  alumnus  voting  or  being  elected;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  Council  shall  not  admit 
to  such  registration  any  alumnus  actually  at- 
tending classes  in  Queen's  College,  or  any 
alumnus  who  may  have  left  Queen's  College 
without  being  a  matriculant  of  two  years' 
standing,  or  any  graduate  who  has  not  ma- 
triculated at  least  once  as  an  alumnus  or  stu- 
dent of  Queen's  College,  or  any  alumnus  who 
shall  matriculate  after  the  year  1879,  until 
such  alumnus  shall  become  a  graduate  of  said 
College. 

(2. )  For  the  retiring  annually  of  a  certain 
number,  not  being  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  eight  of  the  elective  members,  and  for 
the  election  of  their  successors  by  graduates 
and  alumni  duly  registered  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  also  for  the  election  of  persons 
to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  from  time  to 
time  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise. 

(3. )  For  the  appointment  and  removal  of  a 
Secretary  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
Council  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 

(4. )  For  the  election  of  a  Chancellor,  who 
shall  be  chosen  without  respect  to  his  eccle- 
siastical connection  except  that  he  must  be  a 
Protestant;  who  shall  be  designated  the 
Chancellor  of  Queen's  University;  who  shall 
be  the  highest  officer  of  the  University  and 
College;  who,  as  such  highest  officer,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  Convocation  and  of 
the  University  Council,  and  at  all  statutory 
meetings  of  the  College  Senate  at  which  he 


may  be  present;  who  shall  have  both  a  de- 
liberative and  a  casting  vote  on  all  motions 
submitted  to  any  such  meetings;  and  who 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date 
of  his  election,  and  longer  if  need  be,  until 
his  successor  be  chosen;  provided  always  that 
if  two  or  more  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Chancellor  be  at  any  time  nominated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  called  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Chrncellor,  the  election  of  one  of  the 
candidates  shall  be  referred  to  the  graduates 
and  alumni  registered  as  aforesaid,  and  shall 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  their  votes  taken 
according  to  such  By-laws  as  may  be  framed 
and  passed  by  the  Council. 

9.  The  University  Council,  constituted  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  have 
and  may  exercise  the  powers  following,  that 
is  to  say: — (1)  The  power  of  discussing  any 
matter  whatsoever  relating  to  the  said  College, 
and  of  declaring  the  opinion  of  the  Council  on 
any  such  matter  ;  (2)  The  power  of  taking  into 
consideration  all  questions  affecting  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  the  said  College,  and  of 
making  representations  from  time  to  time  on 
such  questions  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  College  Senate,  or  either  of  the  said  bodies, 
who  shall  consider  the  same  and  return  to  the 
Council  their  conclusions  thereon  ;  (3)  The 
power  of  deciding  upon  such  terms  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  propose  in  writing  as  to  the 
affiliation  of  any  College  or  School  with  the 
University  of  Queen's  College  aforesaid  ;  (4) 
The  power  of  determining  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  calling  of  meetings  of  the  Council 
and  of  Convocation,  whether  the  same  be 
annual,  adjourned,  or  special  meetings,  of  fix- 
ing the  number  of  members  that  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  despatch  of  business  at  all  such 
meetings,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  and  of  de- 
ciding upon  and  regulating  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting its  own  proceedings  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Convocation ;  (5)  The  power  of 
framing  a  declaration  of  fidelity  to  his 
office  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
of  determining  what  shall  be  the  form  of  his 
assent  thereto,  and  also  of  appointing  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  his  installation 
and  the  manner  of  their  observance  ;  (6)  The 
power  of  requiring  fees  to  be  paid  by 
members  of  the  Council  as  a  condition  of 
membership,  and  by  graduates  and  alumni 
as  a  condition  of  registration  or  voting 
as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  (7)  The 
power  of  framing  and  passing  By-laws  touch- 
ing and  concerning  all  matters  whatsoever 
appertaining  to  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Council  and  the  lawful  exercise 
thereof,  and  also  from  time  to  time  by  new  By- 
laws to  revoke,  renew,  augment,  or  alter  any  of 
the  said  By-laws  as  to  the  Council  shall  seem 
meet  and  expedient;  provided  always  that  any 
such  By-laws  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Letters  Patent  aforesaid,  or  of  this 
Act,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  or 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  provided  always 
that  except  as  in  this  Act  expressly  provided 
the  Council  shall  not  be  entitled  to  interfere  in 
or  have  any  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  College. 

10.  The  Principal  shall  be  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor shall  take  his  place  and  discharge  his 
duties. 

11.  All  provisions  whatsoever  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  Letters  Patent,  except  so  far  as 
any  of  them  are  modified  or  changed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  in  force 
the  same  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

12.  This  Act  shall  come  into  force  so  soon  as 
the  union  of  the  four  churches  named  in  the 
preamble  thereof  shall  have  been  consummated 
and  the  articles  of  said  union  shall  have  been 
signed  by  the  Moderators  of  the  said  respective 
Churches. 

13.  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  Public  Act. 


PAPER  MAKING. 

There  may  have  come  into  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  Globe,  MaAL  &c, 
the  wish  to  put  the  question,  "Whence  does  all 
this  paper  come  ?"  Here  are  we  in  common  with 
thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  our  fellow-men, 
reading  from  day  to  day  the  newspapers  ;  laugh- 
ing at  this  recital — horrified  at  that ;  our  eyes 
and  minds  taken  up  wholly  with  what  is  im- 
pressed on  the  page  without  perhaps  one  thought 
as  to  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  page  it- 
self, never  enquiring  with  regard  to  that  without 
which  the  printing-press  would  be,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  useless. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  anything  con- 
cerning the  qualities  of  paper,  as  note  and  letter 
paper,  but  to  speak  of  that  branch  of  the  paper 
manufacture  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  tsj 
us,  being  carried  on  extensively  in  the  Dominion, 
viz.,  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  public  prints  and  in  the  cheaper 
class  of  books. 

A  very  few  years  ago  paper  was  made  almost 
wholly  from  rags  ;  and  were  you,  in  the  paper- 
making  times  long  gone  by,  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  paper  could  be  made  from  wood  or 
straw,  you  would  in  all  probability  have  been  set 
down  as  a  fit  subject  for  an  institution  of  the 
Beaufort  or  Rockwood  class.  But  to-day  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  paper  is  made  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  from  wood  alone.  And  it  is 
our  purpose,  in  as  short  space  as  possible,  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  process  by  which  the  trees 
of  the  forest  are  made  the  means  of  promoting 
civilization  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge. 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  some  parts  of  our 
country  large  quantities  of  bass,  fir  and  other 
soft  kinds  of  wood,  from  which,  owing  to  their 
softness  and  the  length  of  the  woody  fibre, 
paper  is  most  easily  made.  This,  then,  is  the 
substance  with  which  we  start. 

Let  us  how  go  into  the  paper  mill  and  follow 
the  wood  from  its  entrance  to  its  exit  as  the 
clean  white  sheet.  There  stands  a  large  cast 
iron  wheel  which,  immediately  on  your  entrance, 
informs  you  as  to  its  whereabouts  and  its  import- 
ance by  the  noise  which  it  creates  ;  which  noise 
differs,  in  this  particular,  from  many  of  the  noises 
which  we  hear  in  this  world,  in  that  it  is  no  more 
than  what  is  requisite.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  could  it  perform  its  duty  with  less  racket,  it 
would  go  more  quietly.  In  this  wheel  are  fixed 
large  knives  at  regular  intervals.  These,  then, 
being  in  rapid  motion,  cut  up  the  wood  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  them;  which  wood  disap- 
pears astonishingly  fast,  only  to  reappear  below 
the  wheel  in  the  form  of  chips,  changed  certainly, 
but  still  wood  with  all  the  characteristics  of  that 
substance.  The  wood  so  changed  is  then  by 
means  of  elevators  raised  to  an  upper  floor  on  a 
level  with  which  are  the  tops  of  huge  boilers 
capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
thirty  bushels.  Into  these  are  thrown  these 
chips  alo»g  with  a  filtered  solution  of  caustic 
soda  and  quick-lime,  mingled  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  of  caustic  soda  and  two  ounces  of 
lime  to  a  quart  of  water.    The  wood  is  then  sub» 
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jectcd  to  the  action  of  the  "liquor,"  and  kept  for 
eight  or  nine  hours  at  the  boiling  point.  The  steam 
is  confined  until  the  gauge  shows  a  pressure  of 
00  lbs.,  when  a  valve  is  opened  in  the  lower  part 
of  (he  boiler,  whence  the  contents  are  driven  into 
large  tanks  with  such  force  that  the  wood,  now 
much  softened  by  the  action  of  the  "liquor,"  is 
reduced  to  pulp  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  totsilly 
different  from  either  wood  or  paper.  The  wood 
has  now  undergone  a  complete  change  ;  all  the 
parenchyma  or  vegetable  tissue  being  destroyed, 
only  the  permanent  fibre  remaining.  This  sub- 
stance is  now  washed  thoroughly  while  in  the 
tanks  so  as  to  remove  the  "liquor"  which  may 
still  be  mixed  up  with  it. 

Now  come  a  little  further  along  on  this  flat 
and  you  will  see  an  opening  in  the  floor,  whence 
comes  the  sound  of  plashing  water.  Look  down. 
You  will  see  going  round  on  an  upright  shaft  in 
the  middle  of  a  tank  four  long  and  ponderous 
arms  which,  moving  in  the  water,  cause  the 
sound  you  hear.  Briareus  with  his  hundred  arms 
never  helped  forward  so  great  a  work,  never  took 
so  great  a  part  in  moving  and  moulding  the 
minds  of  men,  as  do  these  four  inanimate,  grim 
feelers.    There  they  go,  Splash 1   Dash !  And 

wherefore  ?  P. 
{To  be  Continued.) 


Divinity  Hall. — The  Theological  classes 
opened  this  week,  and  the  Divinities  have  been 
liard  at  work  with  their  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation. We  have  not  yet  heard  how  they  have 
fared  in  regard  to  results,  but  hope  everything 
will  turn  out  to  their  satisfaction.  Two  of  the 
third  year  class  have  gone  to  seek  knowledge 
in  the  East,  and  doubtless  are  by  this  time 
domiciled  in  Edinburgh.  Nova  Scotia,  which 
lia?  contributed  largely  to  the  number 
of  ministers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Canada,  has  again  sent  two  of  her  sons  to 
our  Theological  Hall.  These  are  Mr.  W.  C. 
Herdman,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  John  McLean,  both 
from  Dalliousie  University,  Halifax.  We  give 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  Kingston,  and  hope 
that  they  will  enjoy  their  stay  among  us,  so 
that  when  they  return  to  their  native  Province 
it  may  be  with  the  most  favourable  impressions 
of  Ontario,  its  people,  and  its  institutions. 


Eoot  Ball. — The  students  of  Queen's  having 
challenged  and  beaten  all  competitors  that 
could  be  challenged  or  beaten  around  Kingston 
at  the  lively  game  of  Foot  Ball,  have  this  ses- 
sion grown  ambitious,  and  have  sought  glory 
and  renown  in  other  scenes.  The  students  of 
McGill's,  Montreal,  had  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed them  of  testing  their  prowess  with  the  sons 
of  Queen's,  if  they  felt  so  disposed;  but  they 
didn't — assigning  as  a  cause  lateness  of  season 
and  difference  of  rules.  Toronto  University 
was  then  communicated  with.  They  have  taken 
up  the  gauntlet,  preliminaries  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  the  match  comes  off  on  Tuesday 
on  the  University  grounds,  Toronto,  wind  and 
weather  permitting.  Our  "  first  fifteen"  leaves 
for  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  on  Monday. 
Already  they  have  our  dollar  ;  we  supplement 
it  with  our  best  wishes. 


LITERAEY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  public  readings  to  be 
given  by  the  Elocution  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity this  Session  was  held  in  Convocation 
Hall  on  Friday  evening.    During  the  past  two 
.Sessions  the  entertainments  have  been  given  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  where  they  had  invariably 
been  well  patronized.    It  was  feared  by  some 
that  bringing  them  back  to  Convocation  Hall 
might  affect  the  Treasury  and  materially  lessen 
the  audience.    Happily  the  experience  of  Fri- 
day evening  has  dispelled  all  such  fears,  and 
has  shown  that  the  popularity  of  the  entertain- 
ment is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  place 
where  they  are  held.    At  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  programme  the 
Hall  was  well  filled  with  the  youth,  beauty  and 
intelligence  of  Kingston.    The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Snodgrass, 
who  in  a  few  felicitious  remarks  expressed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Association  in  again  meeting 
with  so  many  of  their  old  friends.    The  pro- 
gramme was  opened  with  a  selection  entitled 
"Lauriger, "  from  the  Alma  Mater  Glee  Club, 
which  was  rendered  in  admirable  style.  The 
introduction  of  this  new  feature  contributes  not 
a  little  to  the  pleasantness  and  popularity  of 
these    monthly  gatherings.  Comparatively 
young  in  its  history,  the  Glee  Club  has  made  for 
itself  a  good  reputation,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
permanent  organizations  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity.   Its  personnel  has  undergone  some 
change  since  last  we  saw  it  in  public.  Some 
old  familiar  friends  are  absent,  and  their  place 
is  occupied  by  new  recruits.  Its  efficiency  has, 
however,  undergone  no   diminution   by  the 
change.    Following  the  opening  glee  came  a 
reading,  a  selection  from  Scott's  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  in  which  Mr.  Ferguson  did  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  descriptive  powers  of  Scotland's 
Classic  Bard.    In  the  Hedge  School,  a  humor- 
ous production  of  Carleton's,  Mr.  Shaw  showed 
off  to  advantage  the  superiority,  as  an  educa- 
tional  institution,    of   the  "Simminery"  of 
which  the  profoundly  erudite  "Mat"  was  Prin- 
cipal and  "gineral"  superintendent.     "By  the 
Alma,"  a  piece  of  deep  feeling  and  pathos,  fol- 
lowed next;  in  rendering  it  Mr.  Herald  display- 
ed elocutionary  ability  of  no  mean  order.  The 
breathless  silence  with  which  it  was  listened 
to  showed  his  power  to  secure  the  complete  at- 
tention of  the  audience.  The  Glee  Club  supple- 
mented Shakespeare's  lines  about  "Sermons  in 
stones,  books  in  the  running  brook  and  good  in 
everything,"  by  not  only  saying  but  showing 
that  there  was  music  in  a  "Sheepskin,"  very 
good  music,  too,  we  would  suppose,  consider- 
ing the  applause  that  followed.    Mr.  J.  R. 
Lavell  made  his  debut  asa  public  reader  inahis- 
torical  selection  entitled  the  "Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. "    For  a  maiden  effort  it  was  a  decided 
success.    Possessed  of  a  well  modulated  voice 
and  a  distinct  articulation,  Mr.  Lavell  bids  fair 
to  become  a  good  reader  and  speaker.  The 
readings  were  happily  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr. 
D.  M.  Mclntrye  in  a  humorous  selection  bear- 
ing the  very  classic  name,  "Helping  a  lame  dog 
over  a  stile."  Amidst  much  applause  andmerri- 


ment,  the  "stile"  was  ultimately  got  over. 
The  performance  was  concluded  by  the  Glee 
Club  singing  "Come  brothers,  drive  all  care 
away,"  which  they  cheerfully  did  and  with  one 
accord.  Having  got  rid  of  "Dull  Care," 
"Gleeists"  and  readers  emulated  one  another  in 
their  endeavors  to  get  inside  their  overcoats. 
This  done,  we  saw  them  wistfully  gazing  at  the 
door  and  soliciting  a  "care."  but  not  a  "dull 
care. "    Oh,  no ! 

Another  public  entertainment  will  be  given, 
we  understand,  at  the  same  place  four  weeks 
hence.    We  bespeak  for  it  a  good  attendance^ 


ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Elocution  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Friday  evening,  6th  instant.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  who  evinced 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association 
and  a  strong  determination  that  during  thi3 
session  the  Society  would  flourish  and  be  as 
prosperous  as  it  was  last.  The  Secretary  being 
absent  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  the  hearing  of  his  report.  The 
Treasurer,  however,  read  his  report,  which  was 
received  with  continued  applause.  He  stated 
that  the  Society  had  never  flourished  as  it  did 
last  session  ;  that  there  were  more  active  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  instead  of  being  in  debt,  as  it  had 
sometimes  been,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  informing 
the  Association  that  it  had  a  large  surplus.  He 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  Association  had  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  more  than  in  any  previous 
session  ;  that  they,  in  order  to  obtain  the  servi- 
ces of  the  Glee  Club  at  their  public  entertain- 
ments, had  paid  for  the  use  of  an  organ  the  large 
sum  of  $12  ;  that  $12  more  had  been  given  to  a 
committee  with  which  to  purchase  works  con- 
taining instructions  on  the  art  of  elocution  and 
elocutionary  selections  ;  that  notwithstanding 
this  large  expenditure  there  still  remained  in  the 
treasury  $18.50. 

In  accordance  with  a  notice  given  at  a  regular 
meeting  the  advisability  of  doing  away  with  the 
annual  fee  was  then  brought  before  the  Society, 
when  it  was  almost  unanimously  decided  that 
such  a  fee  was  altogether  unnecessary.  This  we 
consider  a  true  indication  of  the  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Society.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  during 
which  very  little  excitement  was  manifested. 
The  members  were  evidently  of  opinion  that  any 
of  the  gentlemen  proposed  for  office  was  quite 
competent  to  fill  that  office,  and  that  the  Society 
would  lose  none  of  its  popularity  by  electing  any 
one  of  them.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
declared  duly  elected  : — President,  unanimously 
re-elected,  Prof.  McKerras,  M.A. ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, D.  M.  Mclntyre,  B.A. ;  Secretary,  John  R. 
Lavell ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  F.  White;  Committee, 
Jas.  Cormack,  B.A.,  Jas.McArthur,  Geo.Claxton, 
James  B.  Cumberland,  James  Grant.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  then  tendered  to  the  retiring  offi- 
cers, after  which  the  meeting  adjourned,  each  one 
greatly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  elections 
and  highly  gratified  at  the  prosperous  condition 
iu  which  they  found  the  Association. 
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ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  above  named  So- 
ciety took  place  in  the  Classical  Class-room  of 
Queen's  College  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr. 
Robert  Ferguson  in  the  chair.  The  subject  of 
debate  was,  "Whether  are  the  ancient  or  mod- 
ern classics  the  better  fitted  to  train  the  mind?" 
Mr.  James  Cumberland,  leader  of  the  ancients, 
referred  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Brougham  to 
Zachary  Macaulay,  when  he  asked  him  to  what 
studies  his  son  should  apply  himself.  Lord 
Brougham  advised  him,  if  his  son  wished  to 
rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  or  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  public  life,  -he  should  study 
the  ancient  classics,  especially  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero.  Besides,  he  said,  the  great  value 
of  mathematics  was  the  attention  it  was  neces- 
sary to  exercise  in  order  to  master  them.  The 
same  argument  might  be  used  in  favor  of  clas- 
sics, as  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  mind  firmly 
upon  them  in  order  that  any  progress  whatever 
might  be  made.  The  study  of  the  grammar  of 
the  ancients  gives  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  language,  and  inculcates  easy  and  forcible 
modes  of  expressing  our  ideas.  The  cultivation 
of  style  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
education,  as  it  is  the  study  of  these  methods  of 
expressing  our  ideas  which  are  most  pleasing  and 
hence  most  important  for  imparting  instruction. 
Mr.  D.  M.  Mclntyre  said  that  the  modern 
classics  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  ancients 
in  this,  that  whereas  the  ancients  were  given 
almost  entirely  to  the  ideal  and  imaginative, 
the  moderns  were  distinguished  by  close  reason- 
ing and  logical  discussion,  thus  appealing  to  and 
exercising  the  highest  faculty  man  is  possessed 
of.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  classics  wrote  and  spoke 
more  elegantly  than  those  who  were  not ; 
but  this  was  a  mistaken  idea,  as  the  most  bril- 
liant and  universally  admired  modern  English 
writer  was  one  whose  compositions  contained 
the  finest  classical  allusions,  and  were  marked 
by  the  greatest  per  centage  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
He  referred  to  Lord  Macaulay,  the  historian  of 
England;  and  he  thought  that  many  other  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of  this 
idea.  Mr.  George  Webster,  who  spoke  next, 
argued  principally  that  the  ancient  classics 
could  not  give  much  polish  to  the  mind  because 
you  cannot  understand  them.  The  ancients 
were  ably  supported  by  the  President,  Messrs. 
Ross,  McEachren,  Clapp  and  Herald.  The 
moderns  were  advocated  by  Messrs  Alexander, 
Claxton,  Ritchie,  Macdonald,  Givens,  and 
Mundell.  The  chairman,  after  summing  up 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  moderns. 
 ♦  

We  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  will  not  betray  the  writer. 
The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  place  be- 
fore Freshmen  a  certain  standard  by  which 
they  should  rule  their  conduct  when  absent 
from  the  University.  This  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  last  year's  Freshmen  who  was 
a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Cupid.  How 
it  came  into  our  hands  we  cannot  now  re- 


late, but  simply  state  that  we  obtained  it 
honorably.  Freshmen  !  while  we  submit 
this  letter  to  you  as  a  specimen  of  what  is 
expected  from  you  during  your  absence,  we 
would  warn  .you  not  to  be  so  negligent  as 
its  author. 

 Sept  27th,  1874. 

My  Dearest  

It's  an  age  since  last  I  wrote,  but  in  truth 
the  wheels  of  time  have  glided  so  swiftly  on 
that  I  had  nearly  forgot  their  motion.  But  now 
the  near  prospect  of  returning  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  Classic  learning  and  (shall  I  say  it  ?)  the 
prospect,  brighter  and  happier  far,  of  meeting 
dear  old  friends,  and  one  among  them  all  1 
would  call  more  than  friend,  warns  me  to  re- 
sume my  too  long  neglected  quill.  During  all 
my  peregrinations  your  bright  and  winning 
smile  has  never  ceased  to  haunt  me.  Those 
farewell  words  of  yours,  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet,  still  oscillate  on  the  chords  of  my  heart 
and  awaken  harmony  where  otherwise  discord 
reigns  supreme.  Thine  eyes,  so  soft  and  radiant, 
whose  glance  hath  pierced  the  darkness  of  my 
soul  and  acted  through  these  sad  and  weary 
months  as  the  pole-star  of  my  disconsolate  ex- 
istence, still  beam  upon  me  in  hours  of  waking 
or  of  dreaming  consciousness;  and,  like  as  the 
magnet  which  has  been  disturbed,  veers  back 
again  and  shows  itself  true  as  steel  in  its  alle- 
giance to  the  Borean  luminary,  so,  thou  fairest 
and  best  of  Kingston's  daughters,  do  I  revert 
to  thee,  thou  true  and  only  sovereign  of  my 
purest  and  most  unalterable  affections.  But 
what  needs  more?  Had  I  but  the  power  (I  have 
the  will)  to  apply  the  lash  of  Jove  to  the  too 
slow  revolving  hours,  that  so  the  meeting  to 
which  I  now  look  forward  with  fond  anticipa- 
tions should  be  now,  aye,  even  this  very  pre- 
sent moment;  and  then  I  would  pour  forth  into 
thine  ear  the  tale  of  my  regret  for  seeming  past 
neglects  and  another  tale  which  could  not  now 
be  written  except  with  pen  of  fire;  and  were 
even  that  vouchsafed,  it  were  not  sufficient  to 
express  one  tittle  of  that  pure  and  hallowed 
flame  which  burns  so  fiercely  in  my  inmost  soul. 
So,  till  we  meet,  adieu,  a  fond  adieu. 


PERSONALS. 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Montreal, 
a  graduate  and  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of 
Queen's,  was  in  town  this  week.  It  is  very  plea- 
sant to  have  our  elder  brothers  visit  us  now 
and  again;  and  we  hope  that  he  was  as  well 
pleased  with  what  he  saw  and  heard  as  we 
were  with  his  appearance  among  us. 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Renfrew, 
conducted  the  evening  service  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church  last  Sabbath.  It  is  encouraging,  espe- 
cially to  Divinity  students,  to  have  our  young 
men  in  the  church  coming  back  and  delivering 
such  able  addresses  as  that  which  was  listened  to 
from  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  Kirk. 

Rev.  John  G.  Gordon,  B.  A. ,  of  Paisley,  Ont. , 
paid  Queen's  and  some  of  his  Kingston  friends 
a  flying  visit  this  week.  Paisley,  however, 
must  have  strong  claims  upon  his  time,  for  he 
scarcely  gave  his  shadow  an  opportunity  of 
falling  on  our  streets  ere  he  was  off  again  for 
the  West. 

Irwin  Stuart,  Esq.,  a  B.A.  of  '70,  has,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  again  appeared  in  Kingston, 
looking  completely  restored  in  health  after  his 
stay  in  Colorado.    He  is  now  residing  in  Cata- 


raqui,  and  is  agent  for  a  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Company.  We  hope  to  see  him  retain  his 
health,  and  wish  him  every  success  in  business. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Cameron,  one  of  last  year's  gra- 
duating Divinity  class,  was,  on  Thursday  last, 
inducted  to  the  charge  of  Mountain  and  South 
Gower,  in  the  Ottawa  Presbytery.  May  he 
have  a  long  and  useful  career  in  the  Ministry. 


MISSIONARY  ASSJCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  to-day  in  the  Theological  Hall.  After  the 
preliminary  business  had  been  attended  to,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  with  the  following  result: — 
President,  Mr.  Duncan  McEachern;  Vice-Pre- 
sident, Mr.  W.  A.  Lang,  B.A. ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  Macgillivray;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Mr.  John  Mordy;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  John  Pringle;  Librarian  and  Tract  Dis- 
tributor, Mr.  John  Chisholm;  Members  of  Com- 
mittee, Messrs.  John  McLean  and  Wm.  C. 
Herdman,  B.  A., from  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Stuart  and  Jas.  Cumberland 
from  the  Arts  Faculty. 

To  the  Editors  op  the  Journal. 

Gentlemen. — As  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
Alma  Mater  Society  is  now  near  at  hand,  per- 
haps you  will  kindly  allow  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions, which,  if  acted  upon,  would,  I  believe, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  Society.  The  Society 
has  involved  considerable  risk  in  the  publishing 
of  the  Journal,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  University  Prize,  which  I  trust  will  be  ever 
kept  up.  Again,  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
objects  of  the  Society  is  to  preserve  the  attach- 
ment of  Graduates  and  Alumni  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  Now  would  we  not  be  making  an  ad- 
vance towards  this  end,  if,  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  we  allow  its  members, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  a  direct  influence  ?  This  suggestion 
was,  I  think,  made  before  but  it  will  not  spoil  itt 
to  repeat  it.  Let  some  person  skilful  in  Legisla- 
tion introduce  a  measure,  by  means  of  which  all 
our  members  can  easily  vote  whenever  an  impor- 
tant question  comes  up. 

If  this  were  done,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  an  annual  fee  of  some  amount,  so 
that  any  person  wishing  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  would  have  to  assist  in  footing  the  bill? 
There  might  then  be,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
fee.  life  memberships  established.  Now  if  this 
could  be  safely  carried  out,  it  would  in  the  first 
place  afford  the  means  by  which  all  the  members 
could  easily  assist  in  carrying  out  any  important 
measure  introduced  by  the  Society.  It  is  hardly 
fair  that  because  I  chance  to  live  outside  the 
city  I  am  prevented  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society.  And  then  again  it  would 
be  the  means  of  allowing  every  member  to  assist 
in  paying  the  expenses  incurred  in  such  noble 
undertakings  as  the  Journal  and  Alma  Mater 
Prize,  and  besides  would  enable  the  Society  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  prize  and  make  it  a  per- 
manent one. 

Yours,  etc., 

A  Member  of  the  Sociktt. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOTJRISrAJL. 


CIRCULATE  SOUND  LITERATURE. 

MAGAZINES  supplied  by  JOHN  HENDER- 
SON, Bookseller,  &c,  Kingston. 

Per  Annun. 

Sunday  Magazine  $1  75 

Sunday  at  Home   1  75 

Leisure  Hour   1  75 

Day  of  Rest   2  00 

Saturday  Journal   2  00 

Family  Treasury   1  75 

The  Christian   1  50 

Family  Herald   2  00 

Also  British  Herald,  British  Evangelist,  British 
Messenger,  Christian  Ambassador,  British  Work- 
man, &c,  &c. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 

and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

THE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A. 

Head  Master. 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,  Whitd,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold, 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS — the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 

THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

BOOTS,  SHOES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  OP 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

'  AT  ' 

El  BOSS'S, 

RINCESS  STREET. 


Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 

ROBERT  GAGE7" 

AECHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  e(C  -'siastical,  etc. 

g^"The  Works  carefully  superintended. 


THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 


THE  SOUVENER 

STILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES   DE  V1SITE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 


An  Extensive  a  id  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 

CUTLERY, 

FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 
At  MAHOOD'S, 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MERCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 


CLOTHS.  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS 


Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  k  Co. 

CLARK  WRIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AKD  QCALITY, 

71  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY 


J 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  feet 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEVS  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


Princess  Street, 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


MATTHEW  GAGE 


Watchmaker 


and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL), 

IttUSIC  AM>  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  King  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


JOURNAL. 


Yol.  II. 


KINGSTON,  ONTAKIO,  NOVEMBER  28,  1874. 


No.  4. 


NOTHING  TO  DO. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THK  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

Nothing  to  do — the  sluggard's  lament ; 

Are  you  a  man  and  yet  cannot  find 
■Some  work  for  you  by  duty  sent — 

Something  to  strive  for  with  heart  and  mind  ? 

Nothing  to  do — no  sluggard  this  time 
Echoed  those  words  from  his  weary  soul ; 

An  earnest  heart  in  its  youthful  prime, 
Alas !  cast  down  ere  it  reached  the  goal. 

Nothing  to  do — once  more  that  cry 
Come3  from  the  lips  of  the  millionaire  ; 

He'd  amassed  his  wealth  'neath  a  tropic  sky, 
But  yet— Ah,  that  yet  was  ever  there. 

Then  up,  thou  laggard — there's  work  to  do  ; 

Cheer  up,  faint  heart,  and  put  forth  thy  might ; 
And  rich  man,  thou  hast  a  mission  too, 

The  harvest  fields  are  already  white. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  the  rustic  man, 
Toiling  all  day  'neath  a  burning  sun  ; 

He  knows  no  craving  for  greater  gain, 

Sweet  sleep  gives  rest  when  his  labour's  done 

Juvenis. 


BEST. 

Oh  !  where  shall  rest  he  fcrand, 
Rest  for  the  weary  soul  ? 

1. 1  stood  by  the  ocean's  waves, 
As  they  rolled  in  fury  by, 
And  the  madden'd  billows  flung 
Their  white  foam  to  the  sky ; 
And  I  breathed  aloud  these  words 
In  my  agony  of  soul, 
'Mid  the  wild  wind's  swelling  tones 
And  the  sea's  unceasing  roll, — 
When,  from  out  its  dark  depths  a  voice  seemed 
to  say, 

'  There  is  no  rest  here — away — away !' 

*l.  I  stood  by  the  running  stream,  ' 
As  it  bounded  bright  along, 
A  moment  flashing  in  the  light, 
Then  dancing  gaily  on  ; 
And  again  I  spoke  those  words, 
In  accents  loud  and  clear, 
When  a  low  and  musical  voice 
Came  to  my  listening  ear, 
And  in  silvery  tones  it  seemed  to  say, 
'  There  is  no  rest  here — away — away  I' 


3. 1  wander'd  forth  at  night, 

And  stood  'neath  the  vaulted  sky ; 
'Twas  gemm'd  with  a  thousand  stars. 
Giving  light  as  they  shone  on  high. 
I  thought  of  their  ceaseless  course — 
How  year  after  year  they  roll, 
And  these  words  from  my  lips  broke  forth, 
'  Is  there  rest  to  be  found  for  the  soul  ?' 
Then  from  each  tiny  star  I  heard  a  voice  say, 
'  Think  not  to  rest  here — away — away  !" 

4. 1  stood  mid  the  busy  haunt 
Of  the  peopled  world  once  more, 
And  I  heard  the  wild  din  swell 
Like  the  ocean's  angry  roar; 
I  scanned  each  face  as  it  pass'd, 
And  peer'd  into  each  dark  eye, 
And  strove  every  thought  to  read, 
As  on  the  throng  swept  by  , 
But  on  each  careworn  brow  the  same  look 

seemed  to  say, 
'I  find  no  rest  here — away — away!' 

5. 1  turn'd  to  the  Book  of  Life, 
And  open'd  its  sacred  page  ; 
There  I  learned  that  there  is  no  rest 
To  be  found  on  the  world's  busy  stage. 
But  it  told  me  there  is  a  home 
In  the  skies  far,  far  away, 
Where  sorrow  and  care  cannot  come — 
In  the  realms  of  eternal  day  ; 
And  a  still,  small  voice  whisper'd  low  in  my  ear, 
There  is  rest  to  be  found — 'tis  here — 'tis  here  !' 

Elia. 


ALL  MEN  OF  GREAT  GENIUS  ARE  HARD 
WORKERS. 

There  is  in  the  present  day  an  overplus  of  rav- 
ing about  genius  and  its  prescriptive  rights  of 
vagabondage,  its  irresponsibility,  and  its  insub- 
ordination to  all  the  laws  of  common  sense. 
Common  sense  is  so  prosaic !  Yet  it  appears 
from  the  history  of  art  that  the  real  men  of  genius 
did  not  rave  about  anything  of  the  kind.  They 
were  resolute  workers — not  idle  dreamers.  They 
knew  that  their  genius  was  not  a  frenzy — not  a 
supernatural  thing  at  all — but  simply  the  colos- 
sal proportions  of  faculties  which,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, the  meanest  of  mankind  shared  wilh  them. 
They  knew  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  would  not 
enable  them  to  accomplish  with  success  the 
things  they  undertook  unless  they  devoted  their 
whole  energies  to  the  task. 

Would  Michael  Angelo  have  built  St.  Peter's, 
sculptured  the  Moses,  and  made  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican  sacred  with  the  presence  of  his  gigantic 


pencil,  had  he  awaited  inspiration  while  his  works 
were  in  progress  ?  Would  Rubens  have  dazzled 
all  the  galleries  of  Europe  had  he  allowed  his 
brush  to  hesitate  ?  Would  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
have  poured  out  their  souls  into  such  abundant 
melodies  ?  Would  Goethe  have  written  the  sixty- 
volumes  of  his  works — had  they  not  often,  very 
often,  sat  down  like  drudges  to  an  unwilling; 
task,  and  found  themselves  speedily  engrossed 
with  that  to  which  they  were  so  averse  ? 

"Use  the  pen,"  says  a  thoughtful  and  subtle 
author,  "there  is  no  magic  in  it ;  but  it  keeps  the 
mind  from  staggering  about."  This  is  an  aphor- 
ism which  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold 
over  the  studio  door  of  every  artist.    Use  the 
pen,  or  the  brush  ;  do  not  pause,  do  not  trifle, 
have  no  misgivings ;  but  keep  your  mind  from 
staggering  about  by  fixing  it  resolutely  on  the 
matter  before  you,  and  then  all  that  you  can  do 
you  will  will  do  :  inspiration  will  not  enable  you 
to  do  more.    Write  or  paint:  act,  do  not  hesi- 
tate. If  what  you  have  written  or  painted  should 
turn  out  imperfect,  you  can  correct  it,  and  the 
correction  will  be  more  efficient  than  that  correc- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  shifting  thoughts 
of  hesitation.    You  will  learn  from  your  failures 
infinitely  more  than  from  the  vague  wandering 
reflections  of  a  mind  loosened  from  its  moorings  ; 
because  the  failure  is  absolute,  it  is  precise,  it 
stands  bodily  before  you,  your  eyes  and  judg- 
ment cannot  be  juggled  with,  you  know  whether 
a  certain  verse  is  harmonious,  whether  the  rhymd 
is  there  or  not  there  ;  but  in  the  other  case  yod 
not  only  can  juggle  with  yourself,  but  do  so,  the 
very  indeterminateness  of  your  thoughts  makes 
you  do  so  ;  as  long  as  the  idea  is  not  positively 
clothed  in  its  artistic  form,  it  is  impossible  accu- 
rately to  say  what  it  will  be.    The  magic  of  the 
pen  lies  in  the  concentration  of  your  thoughts 
upon  one  object.    Let  your  pen  fall,  begin  to 
trifle  with  blotting  paper,  look  at  the  ceiling,bite 
your  nails,  and  otherwise  dally  with  your  pur- 
pose, and  you  waste  your  time,  scatter  your 
thoughts,  and  repress  the  nervous  energy  neces- 
sary for  your  task.    Some  men  dally,  hesitate 
and  trifle  until  the  last  possible  moment,  and 
when  the  printer's  boy  is  knocking  at  the  door, 
they  begin  :  necessity  goading  them,  they  write 
with  singular  rapidity,  and  with  singular  success  ; 
they  are  astonished  at  themselves.    What  is  the 
secret  ?    Simply  this  :  they  have  had  no  time  to 
hesitate.    Concentrating  their  powers  upon  the 
one  object  before  them,  they  have  done  what 
they  could  do. — G.  H.  Lewes. 


The  most  bitter  critics  are  those  who  have 
failed  themselves  to  write  anything  that  is  worth 
reading. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOUENAL. 


PAPER  MAKING. 

( Concluded.} 

We  concluded  our  last  paper  by  asking  a 
question,  and  will  now,  by  asking  and 
answering  another,  solve  this.  We  left  the 
pulp,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
wood  lying  in  the  tanks  at  the  base  of  the 
boilers.  What  then  will  be  the  next  step  ? 
The  pulp  is  now  thrown  down  into  the 
cistern  or  tank,  where,  by  the  action  of 
these  mixers,  it  is  mingled  with  water.  It 
is  then,  when  sufficiently  mixed,  pumped 
tip  into  another  apartment  when  it  is 
allowed  to  ran  into  a  kind  of  box,  having 
a  copper  bottom  very  finely  perforated, 
which  vibrates  very  rapidly,  by  its  vibra- 
tion keevjing  at  the  bottom  any  chips  or 
other  heavy  substances  which  may  not  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  "liquor,"  and 
through  which  some  of  the  water  passes. 
The  pulp  is  now  led  to  an  endless  web  of 
felt  or  cloth,  which  passes  around  rollers, 
and  to  which  the  pulp  being  now  almost 
free  from  water  adheres.  It  follows  this 
"Web,  and,  passing  under  a  smooth  iron 
roller,  to  which  the  pulp  attaches  itself,  is 
taken  off  by  a  scraper  which  stands  above 
the  roller.  The  whole  process,  from  the 
time  of  its  leaving  the  tanks  until  this  last 
operation  has  been  completed,  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  the  more  easily 
handled.  It  is  no  nearer  paper,  in  its  na- 
ture, than  it  was  when  taken  from  the  boil- 
ers. We  now  leave  this  part  of  the  mill  and 
follow  the  pulp  to  an  apartment  in  which 
a  number  of  small  tanks  are  situated.  In 
each  of  these  revolves  an  apparatus  resem- 
bling very  much  the  paddle  of  a  steamboat. 
Into  these  the  pulp  is  placed,  water  is  again 
added,  the  paddle  revolves,  and  the  pulp  is 
washed  thoroughly.  It  is  now  ready  for  the 
bleaching  process,  is  put  into  the  bleach- 
vats,  and  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  is  made  pure  and  white,  and  in  this 
respect  only  resembles  paper.  After  bleach- 
ing, it  is  again  place?!  in  these  revolving 
tanks  and  water  added  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  appear  like  the  bluest  of  city 
milk.  Wonderful  it  is  that  much-enduring 
milk  vendors  have  not  long  ere  this  discov- 
ered such  a  remarkably  cheap  substitute  for 
the  genuine  article.  Why  !  a  cord  of  wood 
■would  make  an  immense  quantity  of  pure 
*'Orange  Couuty  milk." 

We  will  now  leave  the  pulp  for  a  few 
moments,  and  pass  into  what  is  called  by 
paper  makers  the  "machine-room."  Here 
Tve  will  find  all  the  machinery  necessary  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  paper.  We  notice  first, 
and  just  as  we  enter,  a  revolving  sieve  of 
very  fine  wire  cloth,  passing  over  pulleys,  a 
little  wider  than  is  requisite  for  the  sheet 
of  paper.  We  move  on  a  little  further, 
passing  a  number  of  rollers,  all  which  lead 
to  two  tiers  of  immense  hollow  cast-iron 


cylinders,  heated  from  within  by  steam  ; 
these  in  their  turn  lead  to  four  or  five  iron 
calenders  one  above  the  other — the  lower 
one  only  running  on  bearings,  each  of  the 
others  resting  on  the  one  immediately  be- 
neath it. 

Having  seen  the  machinery,  let  us  return 
to  the  pulp,  and  we  will  see  it  flowing  from 
the  tank  upon  the  wire  cloth  which  moves 
around  with  a  sort  of  quivering  motion. 
The  water  runs  through  the  sieve  and  the 
pulp,  now  comparatively  dry,  is  spread 
equally  over  the  wire,  and  is  the  sheet  of 
paper  without  the  finish.  As  soon  as  it 
has  travelled  far  enough  to  ensure  the  co- 
hesion of  the  particles,  a  wide  sheet  of 
paper  is  placed  at  the  lower  end,  and  the 
pulpy  substance  adhering  to  this?paper,  is 
led  from  roller  to  roller  through  the  two 
bnes  of  cylinders,  there  being  between  the 
cylinders  and  the  paper  thick  felt  to  pre- 
vent the  paper  adhering  to  the  hot  iron. 
Whilst  passing  through  this  part  of  the 
process  it  is  completely  dried  and  is  led  over 
and  under  each  of  the  before-mentioned 
calenders.  These  by  their  pressure  impart 
a  firmness  to  the  sheet  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  possess,  and  give  it  the  surface 
which  all  paper  designed  either  for  writing 
or  printing  upon  must  have  to  some  extent. 
The  paper  is  now  finished,  it  is  wound  like 
a  web  of  cloth  around  a  beam,  and  then 
taken  to  a  machine  which  cuts  it  to  the  re- 
quired size  ;  then  it  is  folded  and  tied  up, 
and  is  ready  for  the  market. 

We  have  thus  briefly  followed  the  wood 
through  the  stages  of  its  metamorphosis  ; 
but  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  to  be  able 
to  manufacture  paper  or  to  oversee  the 
making  of  it  aright  would  require  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  an  average  lifetime.  Men 
have  opened  up  mills,  believing  that  they 
were  able  to  carry  the  undertaking  to  a 
successful  issue,  but  failure,  to  the  inexperi- 
enced paper  maker,  has  been  written  on  the 
very  front  of  the  endeavor.  In  Canada, 
however,  we  have  now  many  mills  in  suc- 
cessful operation  ;  one,  which  turns  out  very 
good  paper,  being  situated  some  distance 
back  from  the  town  of  Napanee.  In  a  mill 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  we  have  drawn  our 
materials  for  this  sketch,  there  is  turned  out 
daily  between  three  and  four  tons  of  paper. 

And  now  in  conclusion  we  would  say 
success  to  the  paper  makers.  May  they 
with  their  co-workers,  the  printers,  continue 
to  add  not  only  to  their  own  prosperity  but 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  world 
at  large  ;  thus  showing  that,  if  men  wish  to 
forward  civilization  and  increase  knowledge, 
they  will  attain  these  ends  most  surely  by 
all  working  hand  in  hand  ;  for  each  one  :s 
dependent  in  a  measure  ou  the  labor  of 
others  for  the  success  which  he  may  achieve 
in  life.  P. 


ANTI-DAB  W  IN  ISM. 

We  have  received  the  following  article 
from  the  founder  of  a  new  theory  of  human 
development,  and  present  it  to  our  readers 
in  the  hope  that  by  it  their  doubts  and 
fears  in  connection  with  the  Darvvinifi 
theory  may  be  forever  set  at  rest.— [Ed. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  gained  lasting  notoriety  by 
attempting  to  prove  that  man  has  been  developed 
from  the  lower  animals,  and  it  must  be  interest- 
ing to  his  followers  to  mark  the  successive  3tages 
of  development  through  which  the  animal  passes 
in  his  progress  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
stage  of  which  they  themselves  proudly  claim 
to  be  the  representatives.  An  aspiring  student, 
not  content  with  the  satisfactory  reply  which 
his  teacher  had  given  to  Dr.  Darwin,  launches 
out  on  a  philosophical  excursion,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  he  congratulates  himself  on  having 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  not  only  is  man 
not  the  result  of  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment from  the  lower  animals,  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  in  many  cases,  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  degenerate  even  lower  than  the  honest  brute 
creation.  The  metamorphosis  which  man  under- 
goes in  his  downward  progress  from  his  exalted 
position  as  lord  of  creation  to  that  of  the  ass 
which  is  noted  for  its  humility,  is  thus  described 
as  coming  under  his  own  observation. 

In  a  spirituous  little  village  in  Eastern 
Canada,  which  contained  more  public  than 
private  houses,  there  once  lived  a  little  two-year 
old  boy,  who  had  been  presented  with  a  money- 
box for  saving  his  dimes  ;  and  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  friends  he  soon  began  to  make  a 
fortune.  This  box  closely  resembled  a  great 
many  men  in  the  world  ;  because  the  smallnes3 
of  the  aperture  leading  to  the  heart  made  it  very 
easy  to  get  money  into  the  heart,  but  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  cent  out.  Now  this  boy  had 
a  father  who  used  to  *ake  too  much  whiskey  and 
it  made  him  drunk  (for  nothing  will  put  a  man 
drunk  more  quickly  than  taking  too  much  whis- 
key). On  one  occasion  when  this  gentleman 
had  been  away  for  a  week  on  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
boring hotel,  the  attraction  of  intoxication  drew 
all  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  into  that  of  the 
landlord  who  then  began  to  devise  some  delicate 
way  of  intimating  to  his  friend  that  hedid  notcare 
how  soon  he  would  leave.  A  large  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  was  brought  into  requisition  and  applied 
to  the  poor  fellow's  head,  which  treatment  the 
visitor  rightly  interpreted  as  a  sly  hint  that  his 
company  could  be  dispensed  with.  Of  cor  -se  it 
was  very  hard  to  part  from  such  a  warm  friend 
(for  by  this  time  they  were  embracing  one  another 
with  more  warmth  than  affection) :  however, 
with  a  handful  of  hair  streaming  through  his 
fingers  as  a  keep-sake,  he  succeeded  in  tearing 
himself  away,  and  with  a  heart  so  heavy  that  he 
had  to  lay  it  down  in  the  mud  to  rest,  he  de- 
parted from  that  friend  to  whom  he  had  long 
been  bound  by  the  soluble  composition  called 
shinplasters.  A  bright  thought  now  entered  his 
drowsy  head  ;  a  plan  was  at  once  devised  by 
which  he  could  regain  the  favor  of  his  old 
friends  from  whom  it  had  cost  him  such  a 
struggle  to  part.  Staggering  to  his  home  he 
introduced  himself  to  his  boy's  money-box  as  one 
who  had  a  right  to  claim  relationship  to  it,  and 
coaxing  the  silly  thing  into  a  corner,  by  picking 
and  shaking  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  all  the 
coin,  which  he  replaced  with  a  few  pieces  of  tin 
and  set  the  box  away,  a  rattling  fraud  to  deceive 
his  boy.  Then  joyous  as  a  bridegroom  setting 
out  for  the  house  of  his  intended  father-in-law, 
this  genius  of  the  clods  set  out  to  revisit  his  old 
friends  who,  be'ng  charmed  with  the  stolen 
money,  were  delighted  to  meet  him.  But  the 
poor  boy's  silver  coins  were  soon  transferred  to 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  landlord,  and  anon  the 
infuriated  snow-shoes  gave  him  to  understand  in 
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«,  very  angry  manner  that  they  had  no  desire  for 
the  company  of  a  penniless  pauper.  A  few  raps 
on  the  cranium  mightily  convinced  him,  that  if 
he  did  not  wish  his  golden  bowl  to  be  broken,  he 
must  take  leg-bail  for  security.  Remembering 
the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  maintaining  his 
equilibrium  on  the  former  occasion  he  resolved 
to  adopt  the  motions  of  a  quadruped  and,  as  apes 
were  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  country,  he 
decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  horses.  Two 
•days  in  the  stable  improved  his  morals  very 
much,  but  as  none  volunteered  to  pay  for  his 
stabling,  the  hostler  declared  that  he  must  be  an 
ass  and  led  him  out  to  pick  his  living  off  the 
commons. 

Is  not  this  clear  proof  against  what 
Darwin  has  been  trying  to  demonstrate. 


POOT  BALL. 

On  the  17th  instant  the  "first  fifteen"  of  the 
University  Foot  Ball  Club  paid  a  visit  to  Toronto. 
"We  would  like  to  have  written  a  glowing  account 
of  what  they  did  there,  but  the  result  not  being 
what  our  hopes  anticipated,  we  do  not  find  it  as 
agreeable  a  subject  to  dilate  upon  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Meantime  we  whisper  to  "the 
boys,"  "Courage,  brothers'' — a  better  report  may 
reward  your  pluck  next  time.  The  members  of 
our  "team"  speak  very  highly  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Students  of  Toronto  University,  and  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  extending  similar  hospitalities  to 
them  at  no  very  distant  date.  Although  defeat- 
ed in  two  straight  games  the  Queen's  men  are  not 
subdued,  and  look  forward  cheerily  to  future 
friendly  trials  of  skill  with  their  Toronto  cou- 
sins. 


COURT  OF  INIQUITY. 

Again  this  august  and  dreaded  Court  has  held 
a  sitting.  As  usual  a  Freshman  was  one  of  the 
culprits,  to  whom  was  meted  out  the  just  punish- 
ment of  his  open  violation  of  the  wise  and  com- 
prehensive laws  of  this  tribunal.  Freshmen  ! 
will  you  never  learn  that  this  Court  exists  and 
heed  its  warnings?  How  often  have  you  been 
warned  and  admonished  to  shun  those  paths  for 
walking  in  which  your  comrades  have  been  sum- 
moned to  the  bar,  and  3till  you  persist  in  follow- 
ing their  steps?  A  Sophomore  was  also  taught 
a  lesson  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  in  future 
act  to  him  as  a  guide  and  as  a  warning  sufficient 
to  prevent  him  falling  from  the  path  marked  out 
and  rendering  himself  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
this  inexorable  Court. 


PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  second  public  entertainment  of  the  Elocu- 
tion Association  will  be  given  in  the  Convoca- 
tion Hall  on  Friday  evening,  11th  prox.  Pro- 
gramme as  usual — readings  and  music. 

The  Swiss  in  the  U.  S.  are  about  to 
erect  a  monument  in  honor  of  Agassiz. 
About$150,000havealready  been  subscribed. 

Bishop  Colenso  (of  heretical  and  mathe- 
matical renown)  has  been  preaching  in  thp 
chapel  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  PUBLIC  WRITING. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  the  subject  discussed  was,  "Who  has  ex- 
ercised the  greater  influence  on  mankind,  the 
public  speaker  or  the  public  writer?"  The  debate 
on  this  question  was  one  of  the  best  that  we  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to,  and  one  which 
did  credit  to  the  Society.  Many  of  the  speeches 
delivered  on  both  sides  evidenced  careful  prepa- 
ration and  showed  that  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety are  not  remiss  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them  for  training  their 
oratorical  powers.  The  advocates  of  the  public 
speaker  argued  forcibly  on  his  behalf,  and  with 
cogent  reasoning  and  philosophical  acumen  en- 
deavoured to  convince  the  Chairman  that  the 
orator  was  the  man  whose  persuasive  powers 
moulded  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  shaped  the 
career  of  individuals.  From  the  page  of  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modern,  inci- 
dents were  cited  to  show  the  power  of  the  orator 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  clime.  We  had  cited 
to  us  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  from  the  Bema 
delivering  with  impassioned  fervor  his  scathing 
Philippics  against  the  oppressor  of  the  Atheuian 
State,  and  by  his  burning  eloquence  stimulating 
into  activity  the  slumbering  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greeks,  and  causing  a  revival  of  that  martial 
spirit  that  had  contributed  so  much  to  Athens' 
glory,  and  which  now  enabled  them  to  resist  the 
onward  march  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  From 
Roman  history  the  case  of  the  Consul  Cicero  was 
quoted,  who,  by  his  eloquence,  it  was  claimed, 
saved  "the  City  of  Seven  Hills"  from  the  ruin 
that  would  have  befallen  it,  had  no'  Cataline's 
conspiracy  been  exposed  and  frustrated.  In 
sacred  history  reference  was  made  to  St.  Paul, 
the  Christian  orator  and  learned  philosopher,  not 
only  addressing  kings  and  governors,  but  also 
appearing  on  Mars'  Hill  among  the  sages  of  the 
world,  and  convincing  them  of  the  attributes, 
power  and  glory  of  that  God  whom  they  ignor- 
antly  worshipped.  With  a  passing  glance  at 
Galgacus,  inciting,  by  his  stirring  appeals,  the 
Britons  to  deadly  resistance  against  Agricola  and 
his  Roman  legions,  they  passed  down  the  ages 
and  attended  to  the  burning  eloquence  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  rousing  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe 
into  a  state  of  holy  horror  against  the  infidel  pos- 
sessors of  the  Sacred  City,  showing  from  the 
hosts  that  rushed  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens  how  deeply  eloquence  can 
move  humanity.  Among  divines,  philanthropists 
and  statesmen  of  modern  times  many  examples 
were  adduced  where  a  power  for  great  and  lasting 
good  was  exerted  over  men  ;  a  Knox  inveighing 
against  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  causing 
Royalty  to  tremble ;  a  Wilberforce  denouncing 
oppression  and  tyranny,  and  claiming  successful- 
ly for  the  down-trodden  freedomYrom  chains  and 
servile  toil  ;  a  Pitt  warning  into  action  the 
British  nation  against  the  aggrandizement  and 
Insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Nor  in  the  re- 
cital of  those  mighty  in  argument  and  persuasive 
of  address  did  they  fail  to  mention  some  of  the 
sons  (  r  H  3a  sweet  of  tone  as  Nestor,  and  to 
the  gal;  _    uf  public  speakers  famed  all  the 


world  over  they  added  the  names  of  a  Mao- 
donald  and  a  Tupper,  a  Brown  and  a  Blake. 
Compared  with  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
impassioned  stirring  appeal,  the  influence  of  the 
writer  as  conveyed  to  the  mind  from  the  passive 
inanimate  page,  was  said  to  be  trivial  indeed  ; 
because  man  being  a  creature  of  impulsive  actions 
the  living,  active  thought  could  alone  fully  influ- 
ence him.  The  advocates  of  the  public  writer 
piled  up  arguments  in  favor  of  their  side  of  the 
question,  and  showed  how  his  influence  was  more 
extended,  because  his  sphere  of  action  was  less 
circumscribed  than  that  of  the  orator  :  he  not 
only  wrote  for  his  contemporaries  but  for  future 
ages ;  and  long  after  he  had  quitted  the  stage 
of  human  life  his  writings  would  live  and  would 
continue  to  influence  those  who  read  them.  In 
books  and  writings  a  person  could  gather  around 
him  all  the  great  intellects  of  the  past,  learn  from 
their  wisdom,  and  profit  by  their  experience.  The 
influence  thus  exerted  extended  to  the  under- 
standing and  reason,  and  as  such  would  be  per- 
manent ;  whereas  that  exerted  by  the  orator 
was  generally  founded  on  feeling  and  impulse ; 
and  being  more  or  less  evanescent,  was  liable  to 
pass  away  with  the  causes  that  produced  it. 
History  in  this  instance  also  was  appealed^lo,  to 
substantiate  the  assertion  that  the  writer  in  every 
age  wielded  a  mighty  influence.  The  writings  of 
the  Greek  poets  were  cited  as  an  example,  where 
one  kind  of  literature  was  shown  to  give  the 
tone  and  character  to  the  national  spirit.  We 
were  told  how  the  sweet  strains  of  Horace  exer- 
cised a  soothing  influence  on  the  distracted  minds 
of  controversial  schoolmen  in  the  dark  ages.  The 
pastoral  letters  of  St.  Paul,  whose  blended  beauty 
and  majesty  transcend  imitation,  were  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  persuasive  writing  that  far  excell- 
ed the  most  brilliant  oration.  The  writings  of 
Bunyan  in  Bedford  prison  were  said  to  have  ac- 
complished more  than  the  preaching  of  scores  of 
ministers,  and  to-day  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  was 
read  with  intense  interest  in  fifty  different  tongues. 
The  position  claimed  for  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
as  the  moulders  of  thought  in  England,  was  a 
prominent  one.  Burns  was  pointed  out  as  standin  g 
alone inreg.ird|to  the  influence  hiswritings  exerted 
on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, onewhose  memory 
is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Scots,  and 
one,  the  memory  of  whose  works  will  never  pas3 
away.  In  Moore,  the  "Sweet  lyrist  of  Ireland's 
saddest  wrongs,"  tb*y  pointed  out  one  who  did 
more  for  Irish  emancipation  than  all  the  orators 
who  spoke  and  pleaded  for  justice  to  the  Emerald^ 
Isle.  The  power  wielded  by  Historians,  Essayists 
Moralists,  Divines,  &c,  was  fully  dilated  upon. 
Nor  was  the  influence  exerted  on  human  thought 
by  the  "Fourth  Estate"  as  exemplified  by  the  Mail. 
Globe,  and  Queen's  College  Jouhnal,  overlooked' 
but  accorded  that  prominence  which  is  justly  its 
due.  After  a  careful  summing  up  of  the  argu- 
ments the  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  McEachern,  stated 
as  his  judgment  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
in  favor  of  the  public  writer.  He  also  felicitated 
the  Society  on  the  success  of  the  discussion.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairrcau  terminat- 
ed the  proceedings. 
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KINGSTON,  NOVEMBER  28,  1874. 


A  CHANCELLOR  AND  A  COUNCIL. 

We  always  hail  with  pleasure  the  pros- 
pect of  anything  being  done  to  build  up 
Queen's  College,  to  increase  her  power  and 
usefulness,  to  raise  her  among  her  sister 
universities,  and  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  bond  which,  like  a  three-fold  cord  not 
easily  broken,  binds  her  graduates  and  ex- 
students  to  their  Alma  Mater.  We,  there- 
fore, with  feelings  of  delight  perused  the 
draft  of  "An  Act  respecting  Queen's  Col- 
lege, at  Kingston,*'  that  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Jouknai,. 

"Nothing  by  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  yet 
been  so  well  conceived  as  to  be  perfect, 
without  spot  or  blemish,  or  any  such  thing: 
so  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  finding  in 
the  proposed  Act  things  that  might  have 
been  better  omitted,  or  at  having  to  search 
in  vain  for  what  unfortunately  finds  no 
place  therein.  But  he  is  an  ingrate  who 
growls  about  spots  in  the  snn,  or — to  be 
bucolic  m  our  similes — looks  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth,  and  as  an  ingrate  is  what  we 
do  not  wish  to  be,  to  the  faults  of  the  Act 
we  will,  for  the  present,  be  a  little  blind, 
and  only  speak  of  its  excellencies  and  the 
benefits  to  be  conferred  by  it. 

Section  7  says  that  we  are  to  have  a 
Chancellor  and  section  8  tells  ushow  he  is  to 
be  elected — who  needs  be  a  Protestant,  but 
nothing  more.  In  times  past  we  have  diff- 
ered from  other  universities  in  that  we  have 
had  no  head  of  our  own  choosing.  Toronto, 
Trinity,  McGill,  Lennoxville,  have  ever  had 
Chancellors,  who,  on  great  occasions,  clad 


in  costly  robes,   delivered   in  the  Latin 
tongue  orations  and  speeches  ore  rotundo, 
before  an  assembled  multitude  of  stately- 
dowagers,  smiling  virgins,  boisterous  and 
obstreperous  freshmen  and  seniors,  and  pre- 
maturely grey  graduates,  while  the  Scot- 
tish universities— after  which  our  own  is 
modelled — have  Lord  Hectors,  men  high  in 
politics,  literature  or  art,  who  yearly  favor 
their  constituents  with  words  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence,  and  whose  elections  form 
the  chief  events  of  the  academic  years.  But 
we  poor  alumni  of  Queen's  have,  on  public 
occasions,  had  our  exuberant  enthusiasm 
checked  and  damped  by  the  fact  that  the 
Principal  presides— and  the  Principal  is  an 
official  in  whom  we  all  stand  in  the  greatest 
awe  and  fear,  as  betimes  we  have  to  meet 
him  in  solemn  conclave,  and  never  yet  have 
we  had  our  ears  stunned  by  a  Latin  oration  : 
never  yet  have  our  eyes  been  gladdened  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  Chancellor's  robes  of  of- 
fice. Now,  Io  ttiumphe  !  tempora  mutantur: 
a  real  live  Chancellor  we  are  to  have,  to  be 
triennially  elected  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil (of  which  august  body  more  anon),  to  be 
installed  with  appropriate  dignity  and  im- 
posing ceremonies  ;  who  will  take  rank  and 
precedence  above  all  others  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  preside — suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter 
inre — at  all  meetings  of  Convocation,  Coun- 
cil or  Senatus  Academicus.    We  doubt  not 
but  that  this  high  and  puissant  official  will 
be  duly  reverenced  and  respected  by  all  the 
sons  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  that  his  elec- 
tion will  exceed  in  interest  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  he 
will  in  return  do  much  for  Queen's.  Al- 
ready eager  alumni  are  energetically  debat- 
ing for  whom  they  will  cast  their  first  vote  : 
whether  to  honor  a  representative  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  Bar,  of  Medicine  or  of 
Politics.    Even  those  not  of  the  fold  of 
Presbyterianism  devoutly  pray  for  the  con- 
summation of  union  that  the  Chancellor  of 
Queen's  may  be  called  into  existence  and  in- 
troduced to  an  expectant  world  clad  in  ap- 
propriate attire. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  to  preserve  the 
attachment  of  graduates  to  their  Alma 
Mater  after  they  have  left  her  halls  with 
cabalistic  letters  appended  to  their  names, 
some  substantial  share  in  the  management 
of  the  institution  must  be  given  them.  It 
is  scarcely  natural  to  expect  that  men  should 
contribute  funds  towards  a  college  in  the 
government  of  which — neither  directly  nor 
indirectly — had  he  any  voice  ;  and  this  was 
the  position  of  those  graduates  and  alumni 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  old  Kirk.  It 
seemed  somewhat  absurd  that  one  man 
should  subscribe  his  $100  and  yet  have 
naught  to  say  in  the  election  of  trustees, 
while  another  who  gave  not  a  cent  might 


have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  matter,  simply 
because  the  one  held  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  while  the  other  believed 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  or 
subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Last  year  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  were 
given  the  power  of  electing  a  Chancellor 
and  fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  members  com- 
posing the  Senate  (exclusive  of  certain  ex 
officio  members.) 

A  difficulty  was  felt  in  giving  a  similar 
right  to  the  graduates  of  Queen's,  and 
without  doubt  the  proposed  University 
Council  will  be  found  to  be  as  strong— if 
not  a  stronger — tie,  and  to  give  the  gradu- 
ates a  greater  voice  and  influence  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  unless,  indeed,  the 
trustees  after  union  become  a  less  intellec- 
tual body  than  they  now  are — less  open  to 
the  arguments  of  reason — less  willing  to 
walk  in  the  right  path  when  it  is  pointed 
out  to  them  ;  for  the  Council  is  only  to  pos- 
sess deliberative  and  suggestive  functions, 
not  executive.    It  is  to  have  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  upon 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto.   The  alumni  will  probably  always 
have  a  majority  in  the  Council,  for  not  only 
is  a  number  to  be  elected  directly  from 
them  equal  to  the  joint  number  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  the  Senate,  but  many  members  of 
the  latter  Boards  are  now  themselves  gradu- 
ates of  the  College,  and  this  is  ever  likely  to 
be  the  case.    So  there  is  little  fear  but  that 
the  alumni  will  have  in  the  Council  as  much 
power  as  is  good  for  them  ;  the  creation  of 
this  body  is  not  a  mere  sop  for  Cerberus, 
but  a  substantial  concession,  a  real  boon. 
The  first  members  of  the  Council,  other  than 
the  Trustees  and  Senate,  are  to  be  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  by  the  Trustees  and 
Senate  (for  obvious  reasons  this  could  hardly 
be  otherwise) ;  but  afterwards  they  are  to 
be  elected,  some  five  or  eight  retiring  year 
by  year ;  and  such  elections  will  form  an 
increasing  source  of  interest  to  generations 
of  students  yet  unmatriculated.    The  elec- 
tion of  councilmen  will  not  be  likely  to  de- 
generate into  a  mere  farce,  as  has  the  annual 
election  of  fellows,  for  none  will  take  part 
save  those  who  really  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  as  none  can  be  either  a  voter  or  a 
candidate  unless  he  is  duly  registered,  and 
such  registration  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
little  fee  !    The  fees  are  to  be  settled  by  the 
Council,  and  many  ways  of  disposing  there- 
of may  be  suggested  to  that  body  that  is  to 
be  ;  apply  them  to  improve  the  grounds,  to 
enrich  the  museum,  fund  them  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  or — best  of  all — 
use  them  for  an  annual  supper  at  which 
trustees,  senate,  grads  and  undergrads,  can 
enjoy  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content. 
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We  must,  however,  cease  for  the  present ; 
but  ere  we  do  so  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
who  took  such  pains  with  the  proposed  Act, 
and  who  obtained  tor  us  the  concessions 
granted — we  mean,  the  Very  Reverend  the 
Principal. 



As  we  were  walking  round  by  the  Col- 
lege the  other  afternoon  we  were  surprised 
to  see  two  hale  and  hearty  looking  old  men 
sitting  on  the  boardwalk,  calmly  smoking 
veiy  black  clay  pipes,  and  seemingly  enjoy- 
ing each  other's  company  and  conversation 
exceedingly.  A  handcart  with  a  little  lum- 
ber in  it  was  stationed  before  them.  Curi- 
osity induced  us  to  go  down  and  see  what 
brought  them  there.  We  went  and,  mira- 
bile  dictu !  discovered  that  they  were  im- 
proving the  "approaches."  It  was  a  fact. 
They  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  had  ac- 
tually laid  four  new  boards  on  the  walk. 
Now  that  the  good  work  has  begun  we 
hope  ere  long  to  see  the  "approaches"  so 
improved  that  when  absent  graduates  re- 
visit, the  scene  of  their  former  labors  they 
will  question  themselves  as  to  whether  this 
is  really  the  University  at  which  they  stud- 
ied. We  patiently  await  this  happy  trans- 
formation, and  for  the  present  calmly  leave 
the  duty  of  improving  Arch  and  the  neigh- 
boring streets  to  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
the  City  Council  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longs. 

LEISURE  HOURS. 

To  employ  these  in  the  most  profitable 
manner  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Some  may  think  that  this  is  rather 
a  strange  assertion,  since  the  idea  which 
they  have  of  leisure  hours  is,  that  they  are 
hours  in  which  the  mind  and  the  body 
should  be  allowed  to  rest,  to  repose  in  a 
a  sort  of  semi-listlessness,  shunning  every- 
thing that  requires  even  a  moderate  exer 
tion.  It  is  true  that  relaxation,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
fresh and  reinvigorate  the  wearied  faculties; 
but  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  complete  stoppage  of  the  operation  of 
these  powers.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
wearied  with  some  employment,  we  can 
rest  our  bodies  by  engaging  in  a  different 
kind  of  work.  So  also  is  it  with  the  men- 
tal system.  The  ends  of  relaxation  can  be 
fully  secured  by  turning  the  mind  to  a  sub- 
ject or  subjects  different  from  that  upon 
which  it  has  been  engaged.  These  subjects 
are,  of  course,  supposed  to  call  for  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  mental  exertion,  and  if 
this  mode  of  relaxing  the  mind  was  com- 
monly practised,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
producing  more  originality  in  mankind  and 
more  solidity  in  society  ;  it  would  train  the 
mental  faculties  into  the  habit  of  thought 


and  enable  them  to  grapple  learlessly  with 
the  important  questions  oi  the  day.  But 
what  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  leisure  time  is  employed  '1  Any  one 
who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  humanity 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  tendency  in  a 
great  many  cases  (it  might  be  said  in  the 
majority  of  cases),  especially  among  young 
people,  is  to  give  their  spare  hours  to  such 
trifling  subjects  as  can  in  no  degree  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and 
the  accumu'ation  of  useful  knowledge.  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  by  such  persons  that 
they  have  a  mind  to  cultivate  and  that  the 
mind  is  the  man.  You  may  often  indeed  be 
surprised  at  the  acuteness  of  their  reasoning, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  their  repartee,  and  yet 
find  after  all  that  their  knowledge  is  only 
superficial.  How  many  there  are  who  can 
talk  glibly  for  hours  at  a  time  and  rattle  off 
jokes  by  the  dozen,  but  who  would  be  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  if  asked  the  simplest  ques- 
tions in  literature,  science,  or  other  import- 
ant subjects.  One  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
old-country  people  (Scotchmen  especially) 
and  our  own  Canadians.  The  former  are 
generally  possessed  of  well-stored  minds, 
and  can  converse  intelligently  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  past  and 
present  history  of  the  world.  The  latter 
are  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  great 
question  of  the  human  race  is,  not  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  lifetime,  but 
how  life  ma}r  be  most  easily  passed.  They 
live  more  in  the  present,  like  to  be  hurried 
on  by  the  excitement  of  current  events, 
and  are  content  to  leave  the  past  in  almost 
undisturbed  oblivion.  But  even  with  the 
present  they  are  only  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted. Perhaps  one  in  a  hundred  will 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  topics 
of  the  day  throughout  the  world,  certainly 
not  more  than  this  proportion.  Now,  why 
should  not  knowledge  be  more  widely  dif- 
fused in  this  fair  Canada  of  ours  ?  With 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  strength,  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  development  of  true  greatness, 
all  of  which  will  do  more  for  the  prosperity 
and  elevation  of  a  country  than  could  be 
done  by  many  years  of  successful  war.  But 
how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  acquired  ? 
Chiefly  by  the  more  profitable  employment 
of  leisure  time.  Bodily  wants  must,  of 
course,  be  attended  to,  but  the  mind  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  time  spent  and  the 
efforts  made  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
useful  knowledge  will  be  productive  of  far 
greater  profit  and  deeper  pleasure  than 
can  be  obtained  from  all  the  superficial 
brilliancy  and  evanescent  wit  of  a  whole 
lifetime.  Then  let  leisure  moments  be  sys- 
tematically employed,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
this  purpose,  and  there  will  never  be  cause 
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for  regretting  this  use  of  them  ;  but  the  re- 
sult will  be  well-stored  minds  from  which 
treasures  of  wisdom  may  be  drawn  at  plea- 
sure. 

We  regret  to  havs  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  Mr.  Craig,  M.P.P.,  for  Glengary,  which 
took  place  on  Saturday  the  14th  inst.  The 
deceased  was  the  father  of  James  J.  Craig, 
B.A.,  of  last  Session,  and  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  University.  Besides  having  contri- 
buted liberally  towards  the  Endowment 
Fund,  he  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
University  prizes,  viz.,  that  for  the  best 
essay  on  "The  life  and  writings  of  Milton." 
In  expressing  our  sympathy  with  our  form- 
er College  associate  and  the  other  members 
of  the  bereaved  family,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mowat  in  the  Ontario  House  with  reference 
to  the  late  Mr.  Craig.    He  says  : 

"  The  word  friendship  did  not  adequately  ex- 
press the  feeling  which  he  came  to  entertain  to- 
wards the  deceased  gentleman.  He  would  ex- 
press his  feeling  more  truly  if  he  were  to  use  the 
word  affection.  Every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Craig 
knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, and  of  the  utmost  benevolence.  One 
seldom  met  a  man  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of 
duty  than  the  member  for  Glengary,  or  with  a 
man  who  excited  more  general  esteem  or  respect. 
In  all  his  relations  he  was  an  estimable  man  and 
in  all  his  relations  useful.  He  was  a  good 
father,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good  neighbour. 
He  was  valuable  as  a  municipal  officer,  and  he 
was  valuable  as  a  member  of  this  House.  He 
did  not  often  address  the  House,  but  when  he 
did  so  the  earnestness  of  his  remarks  made  every- 
body listen  to  what  he  said  with  respect,  and  he 
(Mr  Mowat)  believed  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  course  Mr  Craig  took  on  any  ques- 
tion was  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty  on  his  part. 
In  business  the  deceased  gentleman  was  active 
and  succesful,  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
think  their  whole  duty  discharged  when  they 
attend  to  their  business  and  to  the  interests  of 
their  family.  He  was  always  ready  to  assist  the 
poor,  always  ready  to  assist  his  brothers,  always 
ready  to  assist  his  friends,  always  ready  to  assist 
anybody  whom  in  his  position  and  with  his  means 
he  was  able  to  assist,  so  that  in  losing  him  his 
friends  felt  that  they  were  losing  a  sincere  and 
valuable  friend.  His  constituents  had  lost  in 
him  a  very  intelligent  and  faithful  representative, 
and  he  (Mr  Mowat)  thought  he  might  say  that 
in  losing  him  the  members  of  this  House  too  had 
lost  a  friend.  With  a  strong  constitution  and 
temperate  habits  he  promised  to  have  as  long  a 
life  as  an}rof  them.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know 
that  in  his  last  severe  illness  he  was  sustained  by 
a  Christian  hope,  and  that  his  latter  end  was 
peace.  He  (Mr.  Mowat)  hoped  they  would  all 
have  an  end  like  his." 


As  a  variety  of  dishes  is  held  to  constitute  a 
good  dinner,  so  we  believe  that  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects will  make  an  interesting  paper  intended  to 
build  up  the  intellectual  man  as  food  does  the 
physical  one.  Acting  upon  this  belief,  and 
trusting  that  it  may  prove  acceptable  and  in 
some  cases  profitable  to  our  readers,  we  have  re- 
solved to  issue  a  serial  article  upon  a  subject 
which,  though  strictly  scientific,  is  at  the  same 
time  highly  popular,  and  which  we  hope  may  be 
found  to  be  not  only  interesting  but  also  useful. 
The  subject  is  the  grand  astronomical  one  of 
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Eclipses;  and  although  it  is  undoubtedly  appar- 
ent to  our  readers  that  we  commence  our  labori- 
ous undertaking  in  this  number  of  the  Journal) 
if  we  grow  not  weary  in  well-doing  it  is  not  yet 
apparent  to  even  ourselves  when  or  where  we 
shall  end  it.  We  confess  in  the  outset  that  diffi- 
culties stare  us  in  the  face,  difficulties  which  are 
not  easily  overcome.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  is  the  necessity  of  doing  without  our  accus- 
tomed diagrams,  of  endeavoring  to  convey  by 
words  ideas  far  more  readily  communicated  by 
visual  impressions.  In  the  absence  of  these  we 
will  have  to  draw  upon  our  latent  powers — if  we 
have  any  such— of  illustration  and  comparison, 
trusting  somewhat  to  the  "scientific  use  of  the 
imagination"  by  the  reader. 

Astronomical  phenomena  are  among  the  most 
common  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
Day  and  night  succeed  each  other  with  an  un- 
broken regularity  such  as  is  seldom  equalled  and 
never  surpassed,  the  total  length  of  the  two  not 
varying  through  the  extent  of  a  single  second  in 
a  century.  The  seasons  run  their  usual  rounds 
with  no  intermission,  and  have  continued  to  do 
so  at  least  during  the  existence  of  historic  man  ; 
they  bring  with  them  from  year  to  year  the  same 
changes,  from  the  long  and  sultry  days  of  sum- 
mer to  the  short  and  inhospitable  ones  of  winter, 
or  from  the  living  youthful  green  of  the  spring 
time  to  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  autumn.  So 
slow  and  regular  are  these  annual  changes  that 
they  would  pass  unheeded  by  the  casual  observer 
were  it  not  that  their  accumulation  forces  their 
existence  upon  his  observation.  Minute  by  min- 
ute the  days  are  lengthened  out  and  minute  by 
minute  they  are  again  contracted.  The  waxing 
or  waning  of  the  moon  is  incessant ;  she  now  ap- 
pearing as  a  slender  crescent  in  the  western 
evening  sky,  now  riding  high  with  her  semi-cir- 
cular face  in  her  meridien  altitude,  and  now 
climbing  the  eastern  hills  in  her  silvery  fulness, 
and  chasing  away  the  unwelcome  gloom  of  night. 
The  ceaseless  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the  annual  oscillation 
of  the  sun  from  north  to  south  and  from  south  to 
north  again,  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the 
thousands  of  stars  which  stud  the  vault  of  hea  ven 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  apparently  ever- 
varying  but  never-ceasing  motions  of  the  planets 
are  all  so  many  Astronomical  Phenomena  which 
are  too  common  to  excite  our  wonder,  and  in 
many  cases  to  engage  even  a  small  portion  of  our 
thoughts.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  for 
here  as  in  other  cases  "familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt," and  although  these  Phenomena  may  be 
beautiful  in  themselves  we  are  contented  with  re- 
ferring them  all  to  an  eternal  and  unchangeable 
law  of  nature  and  consequently  with  looking  upon 
them  as  necessities.  Moreover  these  Phenomena 
are  in  general  too  readily  explained  to  fix  our  at- 
tention ;  thoy  are  not  surrounded  with  enough  of 
mystery,  and  in  all  ages  men  have  been  attracted 
towards  what  was  to  them  the  mysterious. 
Granting  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide  follow  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence.   Grant  the  revolution  of  the  earth 


about  the  sun  in  an  orbit  whose  plane  is  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  earth's  axis,  and  you  virtually 
explain  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons  and  of  all 
the  beautiful  alternations  of  summer  and  winter, 
of  light  and  shade,  of  vivid  green  and  dazzling 
white  which  depend  upon  them.  These  pheno- 
mena are,  moreover,  somewhat  lacking  in  interest 
on  account  of  their  continuity.  The  change  from 
one  state  to  another  is  not  abrupt  but  slow  and 
gradual ,  and  here  certainly  it  may  be  said  that 
natura  saltum  non  fa  tit. 

In  the  regularity  and  continuity  of  these  phe- 
nomena we  have  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  all-prevailing  law  according  to  which 
the  motions  of  the  Universe  are  directed ;  and 
from  the  manifest  existence  of  such  a  law  in  the 
grandest  and  most  stupendous  objects  in  Nature's 
handiwork,  we  are  led  to  look  for  it  and  to  ex- 
pect to  find  it  exerting  a  swaying  influence 
throughout  her  wide  domain.  Let  us  now  return 
to  the  subject  of  eclipses.  They  come  on  without 
any  apparent  warning  ;  they  occur  at  all  times  of 
the  year  ;  they  are  of  varying  degrees  of  magni- 
tude ;  they  present  the  peculiarity  of  localism, 
that  is  of  being  present  at  certain  places  and  ab- 
sent from  others  ;  their  number  for  any  particu- 
lar year  is  variable,  and  their  character  as  vari- 
able as  their  number.  Can  these  be  reduced  to 
law  ?  To  show  that  law  prevails  here  in  its 
most  rigorous  sense  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
article. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  we  shall  first  con- 
sider the  production  of  the  eclipse  as  an  Astro- 
nomical Phenomenon,  and  study  the  peculiarities 
dependent  upon  the  means  of  production.  We 
shall  next  consider  it  in  its  scientific  and  other 
relations  to  mankind.  Then  will  follow  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  laws  of  periodicity  and  the 
cyclical  return  of  eclipses  ;  and  finally,  if  we  find 
time,  we  shall  consider,  to  an  elementary  extent 
at  least,  the  means  of  predicting  eclipses. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Mr  Dear  Journal  : 

Moved  by  your  appeal  to  those  sons  of  "dear 
old  Mother  Queen's"  who  have  ceased  to  hang 
upon  her  apron  strings  and  have  left  her  nursery 
to  fight  the  fights  and  engage  in  the  struggles 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  who  go  out  into  the  cold 
world  beyond,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  you — her  daughter  may  I  call  you  ? — 
about  some  changes  in  her  "way  of  doing  things,' 
which  our  mother  might,  I  think,  adopt  with  ad- 
vantage, and  which  I  fancy  she  might  be  induced 
to  aaopt  if  you  would  urge  them  in  a  becoming 
and  respectful  manner  ;  for  though  formerly  very 
stubbornly  Conservative  she  seems  now  to  be  in- 
clined to  submit  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
this  age  of  progress. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  of  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  oar  dear  mother's  training  who 
do  not  lookback  to  the  days  of  their  childhood — 
excuse  the  expression — spent  within  her  walls, 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  and  who  would  not 
cordially  and  sincerely  recommend  others  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  she 
offers  to  those  who  are  taken  into  her  family.  At 
the  same  time  I  know  there  are  many  who  think 


with  me,  now  that  they  have  gone  out  and  had  a 
little  experience  of  the  world,  that  her  system  of 
education  might  be  greatly  improved  in  some 
respects,  and  that  if  she  would  carry  into  effect 
the  suggestions  of  this  letter,  the  welfare  of  her 
children  and,  as  a  consequence,  her  own  honour 
and  reputation  would  be  greatly  promoted.  I 
have  not  time,  nor  am  I  able,  to  enlarge  upon 
these  suggestions  as  I  would  wish  to  do,  and 
therefore  I  leave  that  for  you,  hoping  that  your 
judgment  as  to  their  expediency  will  agree  with 
mine. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  would  like  to  see 
some  changes  made  in  the  Intrant  Examination. 
Why  is  history  ignored  ?  I  have  been  looking 
anxiously  at  every  fresh  "Calendar,"  hoping  to 
learn  that  this  mistake  was  to  be  remedied.  It  is 
surely  not  right  that  a  man  should  be  admitted 
an  undergraduate  of  Queen's,  until  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  he  has  at  least  aD  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  and  the 
mother  land,  and  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
I  am  aware  that  most  of  the  Intrants,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  are  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible,  as  you  know, 
for  a  man  to  attain  the  rank  of  an  undergraduate 
without  it.  Then  as  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  part 
of  this  examination  I  think  there  is  very  great 
room  for  improvement.  At  present  a  very  meagre 
knowledge  indeed  of  the  idioms  of  these  lan- 
guages, suffices  to  enable  a  man  to  pass  if  only 
he  is  well  up  in  his  translation.  This  was  the 
case  when  I  entered  and,  from  what  I  can  learn, 
it  is  still.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  test  the  fit- 
ness of  the  Intrants  by  subjecting  them  to  a  tho- 
rough examination  on  some  prescribed  works  on 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Composition, 
leaving  the  literature  of  the  languages  to  be 
studied  afterwards  ?  I  have  one  more  suggestion 
with  respect  to  the  Intrant  Examination.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
common  English  education  are  treated  so  cava- 
lierly by  our  good  mother.  Cf  course  our  In- 
trants could  easily  pass  on  such  subjects — I 
would  not  insinuate  the  contrary  about  any 
Queen's  man  I  have  ever  known.  But  why  not 
give  these  branches  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  "Calendar"?  I  know,  dear  Journal,  that 
many  other  "mothers"  are  so  carried  away  by 
their  love  of  the  sweet  innocent  babes  that  are 
brought  to  them  to  be  trained  up  in  the  ways  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  that  they  cannot  bear  to 
ask  any  questions  about  the  dear  little  things, 
but  are  constrained  to  take  them  to  their  arms  at 
once.  We  know  our  mother  is  not  "that  sort," 
but  she  seems  to  me — I  say  it  with  all  due  re- 
spect— not  to  conduct  her  enquiries  in  the  'cute 
and  inquisitive  spirit  of  this  age.  Leaving  this,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  another 
thing.  Our  mother  seems  to  be  very  stubborn  in 
the 'matter  of  "options,"  and  I  believe  you  agreed 
with  her  opinion  on  the  subject  last  year. 
"I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  do  it  any  more." 
I  am  convinced  that  many  would  rise 
up  to  bless  you,  if  you  would  only 
turn  around  and  take  an  opposite  course 
henceforth  until  our  good  mother  succumbs  to 
your  rtasonings  and  entreaties.     I  know  that 
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my  College  days  have  benefitted  me  far  less  than 
they  would  have,  had  I  been  allowed  to  give  my 
attention  to  those  subjects  for  which  I  have  a 
natural  aptitude,  and  to  go  deeply  into  those, 
leaving  all  but  the  rudiments  of  those  not  suited 
to  my  mind  and  of  which  I  am  now  most  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  (1  would  not  be  so  if  I  had 
only  some  very  simple  and  interestingly  put 
work  on  such  subjects  to  get  up.)  It  is  very 
easy  to  say  the  mastery  of  these  gives  the  very 
best  training  for  after  life,  but  two  questions  may 
be  very  pertinently  asked  "in  this  connection,'' 
viz.,  Can  a  man  master  them  ?  and  if  he  can,  is 
the  "general  run  of  mankind"  very  apt  even  to 
try  to  do  it  ?  Ask  any  one  of  ordinary  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Besides  in  my  very 
humble  opinion  it  should  be  a  great  object  of 
ambition  with  every  University  to  send  forth 
men  who  will  shine  in  the  world  of  science  and 
letters  and  this,  I  maintain,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  University  to  do,  to  any  great  extent,  unless 
she  make  a  point  of  giving  every  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  special  talents  of  those 
who  come  to  her.  It  is  only  by  doing  this  that 
a  University,  ordinarily,  can  hope  to  make  for 
herself  a  world-wide  reputation.  It  is  a  common 
saying  among  Queen's  men  that  an  ordinary  B.A. 
degree  from  Queen's,  as  a  rule,  says  more  for 
a  man  than  the  ordinary  B.A.  of  other  Canadian 
Universities  does,  but  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  "honour  men,"  of  at  least  two  of 
these,  are  very  far  superior  to  at  least  all  but  a 
very  small  number  of  those  turned  out  by 
Queen's.  Why  has  this  admission  to  be  made? 
Simply  because  Queen's  persists  in  refusing  to 
adopt  "  a  system  of  options,"  and  prescribes  a 
ridiculously  small  amount  of  additional  reading 
for  "honours"  (?)  as  any  one  will  tell  you  who 
has  put  his  mind  to  the  long  (?)  and  terrible  (?) 
strain  (?)  necessarily  involved  in  securing  them, 
which,  by  the  way,  very  few  think  it  worth  while 
to  do. 

I  have  some  other  suggestions  which  I  intend- 
ed to  make  in  this  letter,  but  I  have  already 
stretched  myself  out  so  far  that  I  begin  to  fear 
that  all  my  writing  has  beon  in  vain.  I  hope 
our  dear  mother  will  not  thinks!  have  been  too  out- 
spoken in  these  suggestions,  if  you  should  think 
fit  to  let  her  see  them.  No  one  has  a  greater 
respect  or  a  deeper  love  for  her  than  I  have,  and 
there  are  few  more  fervent  desires  than  that  for 
her  welfare  and  prosperity,  in  the  heart  of 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

18th  Nov.,  1874.  P.  Quebec. 

OUR  EXCHANGES. 

"We  regret  that  these  are  not  coming  so  regu- 
larly as  wp  would  like.  The  Yale  Coura?it  and 
the  British  Colonist  are  the  most  punctual  in 
their  appearance,  and  are  always  hailed  with 
pleasure.  We  hope  to  see  more  of  the  Aurora, 
the  Tyro,  and  also  of  our  American  contempo- 
raries. The  first  number  of  the  Dalhousie  Gazettr, 
replete  with  information,  has  just  come  to  hand. 
We  had  feared  that  it  had  retired  from  the  stage 
of  existence,  and  therefore  all  the  more  heartily 
welcome  it  again  to  our  sanctum.  We  advise  its 
editors,  however,  not  to  think  that  Toronto  re- 
ceives all  the  good  things  in  Ontario  :  Queen's 
College  is  in  Kingston. 


The  following  eifusiou  is  taken  from  the 
fly-le'»f  of  the  classical  analysis  book  of  one 
of  our  Juniors. 

"Ye  Soph's  and  un-soph-isticated  Freshmen  all ! 

Into  whose  hands  this  book  may  chance  to  fall, 

While  poring  o'er  its  classic  pages,  crammed 

With  Greek  and  Latin  words,  you'll  understand 

How  mighty  long  it  took  to  compile  the  work — 

Longer  than  many  of  Milton's,  Scott's  or  Burke's. 

If  some  redundancies  herein  you  see 

Refer  them  to  my  lack  of  memory  ; 

In  classics  'tis  a  pardonable  vice 

For  any  anthor  t'  use  the  same  word  twice, 

But  oft  so  far  apart  one  cannot  think 

What  'tis,  though  struck  with  its  familiar  clink, 

50  turns,  unwilling,  to  the  pond'rous  dic- 
Tionary  which  recalls  it  wondrous  quick  ; 
Or  if,  more  fortunate,  he  has  a  "crib," 

He  can  remember  all  these  words  ad  lib. 
And  many  others  which,  to  tell  you  true, 
The  fellow  actually  never  knew  ! 
Et  sic,  adieu  I  take  bona  care  of  te, 
hdu  apud  finals  do  not  "cribbing"  be 
Sed  cette  bonne  livre  ktfe  dxpeftox;, 

51  ydp  you  do,  tu  wilt  succeed  xa^WC." 


PERSONALS. 

John  Mclntyre,  Esq.,  M.A  ,  highest  officer  of 
the  A. M.S.,  has  lately  been  elected  President  of 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  Kingston.  From  our  ex- 
perience of  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  presidential  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  A. M.S.  we  can  heartily  congratu- 
[  late  the  St.  Andreans  on  their  fortunate  choice. 


Andrew  McCullough,  Esq.,  M.A.,  is  now 
Head  Master  of  the  Drummondville  High  School. 
Among  the  privileges  which  he  there  enjoys  is  a 
free  residence  ;  but  we  are  uncharitable  enough 
to  hope  that  its  undisputed  freedom  may  not  last 
long. 

James  McLennan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  a  graduate  of 
1849,  and  one  of  our  warmest  supporters,  has 
been  in  town  conducting  some  of  the  eases  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 


PUBLIC  DEBATE. 


OUR  SISTER  COLLEGES. 

The  McGill  College  University  Gazette  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  according  to 
the  Montreal  Gazette. 

McGill  College  students  long  after  Coll- 
ege boarding  houses  ;  at  present,  they  say, 
student  life  is  rendered  comparatively 
miserable  by  the  non  existence  of  such 
institutions. 

"  To  accommodate,  eighty-six  students 
200  feet  long,"  an  addition  is  to  be  made  to 
the  seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  according 
to  a  local  paper. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  re-elected  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  700  votes, 
against  500  for  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  Conservative  students  protested  against 
the  election  of  Mr.  Emerson  because  he  was 
a  foreigner,  and  the  Liberals  against  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Disraeli  because  of  undue  in- 
fluence alleged  to  have  been  exercised  in 
his  favor  by  the  Professors  of  the  University. 
Edmund  Burke,  Lord  Brougham,  the 
poet  Campbell,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir 
R.  Peel,  the  late  Earl  Derby,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  many  other 
men  of  renown  have  held  this  position. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Toronto,  has 
raised  $12,000  in  Cobourg  for  Victoria 
College.  Cannot  Kingston  be  stirred  up 
by  this  fact  ? 

The  Earl  of  Derby  has  been  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by 
770  votes,  against  583  for  Mr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair. 


A  public  discussion  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  was  held  last  even- 
ing in  the  Convocation  Hall.  The  subject 
of  debate  was,  "Is  the  Confederation  of  the 
British  Empire  practicable,  and  if  so,  is  it 
desirable  ?"  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Principal  Snodgrass  who,  after  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  in  which  he  high- 
ly commended  such  open  discussions,  called 
on  Mr.  Mclntyre,  President  of  the  Society, 
to  open  the  debate.  This  the  learned  gen- 
tleman did  in  a  very  vigorous  and  eloquent 
speech.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Shannon  and  John  Ferguson.  Mr. 
Shannon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  maiden  effort  as  a  public  speaker. 
The  opening  speech  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  which  was  a  very  able  one, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Alexander  ;  his  co- 
adjutors, Messrs.  Webster  and  Claxton,  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner.  The  speeches,  all  of  which  were 
of  great  interest,  were  listened  to  attentive- 
ly throughout.  The  Chairman  allowed  the 
audience  to  decide,  and  the  decision  was 
given  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Princi- 
pal for  his  kindness  in  presiding  over  the 
meeting.  We  hope  the  success  of  this  de- 
bate will  induce  the  Society  to  give  another 
before  the  close  of  the  Session. 


The  students  of  St.  Andrew's  University 
have  rejected  the  proposals  made  by  some 
of  their  number,  recommending  that  Mr. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  be  elected  Lord 
Rector. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Queen's  College 
shouldn't  prosper  financially.  Other  insti- 
tutions have  to  pay  for  all  improvements 
effected.  The  "authorities"  of  Queen's  exact 
a  "consideration"  for  any  act  of  voluntary 
beneficence  that  they  permit.  The  other 
day  two  enthusiastic  Sophomores  paid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  dollar  each  for 
the  privilege  of  adjusting  a  new  window- 
blind  in  one  of  the  class-rooms.  And, 
after  all,  the  Senate  seemed  dissatisfied. 


E.  H.  ELMER, 

EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Hobart's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  0NT. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOUENAL. 


CIRCULATE  SOUND  LITERATURE. 

MAGAZINES  supplied  by  JOHN  HENDER- 
SON, Bookseller,  &c,  Kingston. 

Per  Anniin. 

Sunday  Magazine  $1  75 

Sunday  at  Home   1  75 

Leisure  Hour   1  75 

Day  of  Rest   2  00 

Saturday  Journal   2  00 

Family  Treasury   1  75 

The  Christian   1  50 

Family  Herald   2  00 

Also  British  Herald,  British  Evangelist,  British 
Messenger,  Christian  Ambassador,  British  Work- 
man, &c,  &c. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 

KINGSTON  COLLEGIATETnSTITUTE, 

THE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  thi3  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A, 

Head  Master. 

GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,  White,  Bine,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 

Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 

One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 

A  GENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

b!ots^hoes2&  rubbers 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 

A  SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

AT  ' 

33.  ROSE'S, 

B^-PRINCESS  STREET.^f 

Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 

ROBERT  GAGeT 

ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS.  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

'he  Works  carefully  superintended. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS — the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 

THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVENIR 

STILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES   DE  VSSiTE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 
An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CUTLERY, 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 

MAHOOD'S, 


At 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


Princess  Street. 


MATTHEW  GAGE, 
Watchmaker 

and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MERCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS, 

Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  order? 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  4  Co. 

CLARK  "WEIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL   DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 

HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment 

WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of . 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOAVNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  ASD  RETAIL), 

MUSIC  AND  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  Sing  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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WEARY. 


BY  A  STUDENT. 


I'm  weary  to-night  of  this  sad  life  of  pain  ; 
I'm  weary  to-night  with  this  low  paltry  gain  : 
I'm  weary  of  sin  and  the  sorrow  it  brings  , 
I'm  weary  of  pleasure  and  all  earthly  things. 

The  past  seems  a  blank — the  future  is  drear  ; 
My  hopes  have  all  flown,  which  once  hovered  near, 
And  I  stand  all  alone,  looking  on  the  cold  flood, 
While  my  mind  roves  back  o'er  the  path  I  have 
trod. 

Yes,  I'm  weary  to-night ;  the  ocean  was  rough, 
I'm  weary  of  sailing  ;  I've  sailed  far  enough ; 
The  winds  have  been  cold,  the  storms  been  severe, 
Let  me  sail  to  the  haven  where  storms  come  not 
near. 

Ye  hopes  that  once  cheered  me,  why  beckon  me 
still? 

Why  draw  me  away  from  joys  that  will  fill 
My  spirit  with  raptures,  my  soul  with  delight? 
Why  hide  my  dear  home  and  my  Saviour  from 
sight? 

Begone,  ye  wild  fancies  that  once  filled  my  brain  ! 
Let  nothing  attract  to  this  vain  world  again  ; 
Begone  ye  fair  visions  that  dazzle  my  soul ! 
Let  faith  take  your  place  and  niy  spirit  control. 

Soon  my  body  shall  rest  in  the  cold  silent  tomb, 
And  my  soul  take  its  flight  for  its  heavenly  home  ; 
Soon  the  mind,  that  is  weary,  be  free  from  all 
care, 

And  the  transports  of  saints  in  eternity  share. 

There  no  sorrow  can  come ;  there  no  grief  can 
distress  ; 

There  no  anguish  distract  from  the  soul's  happi- 
ness ; 

But  peace  that  is  perfect,  and  joy  without  pain, 
Shall  prove  to  my  spirit  that  "  dying  is  gain." — 

The  Hail 

The  following  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Alma  Mater  Society  on  the  28th 
ult.,  by  the  President,  Mr  John  Mclntyre, 
M.A.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
say  anything  in  commendation  of  this  ad- 
dress.   It  will  speak  for  itself. — [Ed. 

Gentlemen,  in  presuming  to  comply  with  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the 
delivery  of  the  annual  address  by  the  chief  officer 
of  thi3  Society,  I  shall  carefully  abstain  from  the 
infliction  of  a  labored  effort  or  abstruse  disquisi- 


tion, which,  I  am  confident,  would  be  foreign  to 
the  intentions  of  those  who  framed  such  a  provi- 
sion. The  custom  of  delivering  the  "  President's 
address"  is  certainly  "more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,"  as  my  recollection  does  not 
furnish  me  with  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
of  my  respected  and  law-abiding  predecessors 
have  conformed  to  the  regulation. 

Having,  therefore,  no  precedent  to  guide  me 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  prescribed  address,  it 
becomes  to  me  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
to  introduce  the  practice. 

You  will,  gentlemen,  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  have  not  betrayed  any  eager  solici- 
tude to  obey  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  would 
have  preferred  to  allow  this  provision  to  lie 
dormant  in  its  sepulchral  dust  had  not  your 
resolution  a  few  evenings  since  forced  it  on  my 
undesired  notice. 

I  am  in  a  predicament  very  similar  to  that  in 
which  Ireland's  great  Lyric,  Thomas  Moore,  finds 
one  of  his  characters  : 

"There  was  a  little  man, 
Who  had  a  little  soul, 

And  he  said,  'little  soul,  let  us  try,  try,  try, 
Whether  it's  within  our  reach 

To  make  up  a  little  speech 
Between  little  you  and  little  I,  I,  I, 

Between  little  you  and  little  I." 

"  Then  said  his  little  soul 

Peeping  from  his  little  hole, 
'  I  protest  little  man,  you  are  stout,  stout,  stout, 

But  if  it's  not  uncivil 

Pray  tell  me  what  the  d — 1, 
Must  this  little,  little  speech  be  about,  'bout,  'bout 

Must  this  little,  little  speech  be  about.'  " 

I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  At  no 
period  of  its  existence  has  its  success  been  so 
manifest  as  at  the  present  time.  The  interest 
taken  in  its  operations  increases  annually,  and 
instead  of  being  confined  to  those  locally  bene- 
fitted by  the  acknowledged  advantages  derivable 
from  immediate  associations  with  it,  extends  to 
every  spot  where  a  graduate  of  our  Alma  Mater 
has  fixed  his  abode. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  more  recently  enrolled  themselves  as 
members  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  Society 
since  its  institution. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  was  organized  in  the 
year  1858.  At  that  time  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  President  should  hold  office  for 
three  years.  The  first  gentleman  upon  whom 
that  honor  was  conferred  was  the  late  W. 
Mattice,  Esq.,  M.A.,  then  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  old  Province  of  Canada,  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Countv  of  Stormont.    I  have  a  recol- 


lection of  his  having  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  McDonald,  now  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Leeds  and  Grenville.  After  holding 
office  for  three  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
McKerras,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Classics 
in  the  University.  It  may  perhaps  be  remem- 
bered by  many  here  who  were  present  at  the 
Conversaziones  held  during  his  period  of  office, 
what  attractive  and  eloquent  addresses  were 
delivered  by  him  at  those  brilliant  entertainments. 
I  am  sure  that  I  only  echo  the  zealous,  heart-felt 
aspirations  of  scores  whose  intellects  have  been 
guided  by  his  lucid  teachings  and  whose  ambition 
has  been  stimulated  by  his  worthy  example  and 
noted  career-that  the  personal  disability  which  de- 
prives these  halls  of  his  presence  and  interrupts 
his  labors,  may  be  but  temporary,  and  that 
speedily  his  welcome  restoration  may  be  signal- 
ized by  the  ever  ready  greetings  of  those  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  address.  The  next  President 
was  Mr.  John  M.  Machar,  the  bearer  of  a  name 
honored  in  Kingston  for  upwards  of  a  third  of  a 
century.  His  successor  was  Dr.  McLean,  a 
gentleman  well-known  in  this  locality,  at  one 
time  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  this  University, 
now  holding  a  difficult  but  honorable  position  in 
one  of  the  foremost  of  American  Universities. 
Dr.  McLean's  affable  disposition  coupled  with  his 
marked  professional  ability,  contributed  to  make 
him  not  only  genial  and  popular,  but  also  sought 
after  in  cases  invested  with  peculiar  hazard. 
During  his  officiate,  the  Constitution  was  changed 
in  respect  of  the  term  of  the  President's  tenure 
which  was  reduced  to  one  year,  thus  necessitat- 
ing an  annual  election.  After  holding  office  for 
two  years,  Dr.  McLean  was  succeeded  in  1869 
by  the  present  occupant  who  has  been  for  the 
past  five  years  successively  elected  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  Society,  embrac- 
ing a  more  extended  period  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Society  as  detailed 
in  the  original  Constitution  was  and  is  to  bind 
more  closely  the  graduates  to  the  University 
and  to  cultivate  a  scientific  and  literary  spirit 
among  its  members.  The  attachment  and  filial 
regard  cherished  for  our  Alma  Mater,  laudable 
during  immediate  connection  with  it,  is  a  feeling 
which  should  not  be  dissolved  by  time  or  obliter- 
ated by  distance.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
necessity  the  graduate,  in  what  department 
soever  of  human  energy  his  future  life  may  be 
employed,  cannot  remain  in  sight  of  the  Academic 
Halls,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  which 
his  talents  have  been  developed,  and  his  youthful 
spirit  called  forth.  The  presentation  of  more 
enlarged  spheres  of  enterprise,  the  commanding 
call  of  stern  duty,  the  promising  attractions  of 
individual  preference  open  the  wide  world  to  him 
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whose  earlier  years  have  been  fostered  under  the 
encouraging  attentions  of  a  University  regime 
While  traversing  the  globe  in  the  pursuit  of 
earth's  fondest  and  closely  cherished  hopes,  the 
quondam  student  should  preserve  undimmed  his 
fealty  to  his  Alma  Mater,  not  burying  in  careless 
indifference  or  indolent  neglect  the  recollections 
of  the  past,  recollections  which  should  rise  up 
ever  green,  and  ever  hallowed,  whether  amidst 
the  torpid  colds  of  the  Arctic  Northwest,  the 
teeming  populations  of  Calcutta  and  the  arid 
East,  or  the  grasping,  hard-fisted,  ceaseless  energy 
of  Colorado  and  the  cities  of  the  West. 

While  the  results  in  this  direction  have 
scarcely  been  answerable  to  the  design  contem- 
plated in  forming  our  Society,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  signal  advantages  in  other  re- 
spects have  been  highly  gratifying. 

Those  afflicted  with  the  "Cacoethes  loquendi" 
have  had  ample  opportunity  here  during  six 
months  of  the  year  of  airing  their  turbulent,  sil- 
very or  majestic  eloquence,  as  the  case  might  be. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  statistics  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  assertion  that  the  establishment  of  our 
Society  has  contributed  largely  to  the  rise,  de- 
velopment and  diffusion  of  convincing  and  irre- 
sistible oratory  among  us,  but  one  thing  is  certain 
that  there  can  be  found  hosts  of  young  men  who 
have  proved  in  past  years  successful  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  the  bar,  and  on  the  popular  platform,  who 
can  revert  to°the  floor  of  this  Society's  rooms,  as 
the  first  occasions  on  which  they  have  indulged 
in  quasi  public  utterances,  and  who  in  this  place 
have  acquired  the  very  enviable  faculty  of  gazing 
at  an  audience  with  nnblanched  countenance,  and 
the  more  valuable  attainment  alluded  to  by  John 
Philpot  Currau  of  "thinking  upon  one's  feet." 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  "Poeta  nasci 
tur,  non  fit,'"  is  appropriate,  or  nearly  so,  in  re- 
spect of  the  public  speaker.  The  "gift  of  the  gab" 
as  it  is  vulgarly  but  pointedly  called,  is  no  second 
rate  accomplishment,  how  much  soever  it  may  be 
underrated  and  decried  by  such  as  are  either  too 
indolent  or  incapable  of  possessing  themselves  of 
it.  Though  to  a  certain  extent  a  "gift,"  it  is  one 
requiring  labour,  time,  untiring  application  for  its 
acquisition. 

The  multiform  exigencies  of  the  present  age, 
no  less  than  those  of  regal  antiquity,  demand  the 
almost  daily  exercise  of  fluent,  captivating,  per- 
suasive speech.  A  vast  amount  can  be  done 
through  the  masses,  in  a  religious,  educa- 
tional, moral  and  political  point  of  view.  It 
stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  he  who  can  move 
and  command  the  masses,  wields  an  influence  of 
untold  power. 

To  exert  this  ascendancy  over  the  multitudes, 
an  infinite  diversity  of  influences  must  be  called 
into  requisition.  It  is  essential  to  excite  enthu- 
siasm, to  conciliate  prejudices,  to  awaken  dormant 
interests,  to  direct  the  judgment,  to  soothe  and 
assuage  clamour,  to  diminish  the  force  of  wide- 
spread and  bitter  discontent.  At  such  times  the 
ready  and  forcible  speaker  conses  to  the  front, 
and  by  a  species  of  indescribable  magnetism  at 
once  becomes  a  power  in  the  community.  To 
demonstrate  this,  history  and  the  observation  of 
every  one  of  us  can  produce  abundant  illustra- 
tions The  vile  and  ignorant  demagogue,  filled 
wl.li  incendiary  zeal,  conspicuous  for  his  impu- 
dent daring  and  brazen-faced  effrontery,  but  of 
facile  and  winning  address,  frequently  achieves 
more  gigantic  though  alarming  results  than  the 
calm,  cold,  philosophic  reasoner,  who  probably 
would  be  laughed  at  or  hooted  down.  And  why 
so?  Because  by  his  masterly  strokes  he  "hits  the 
point,"  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  and  thus  carries 
away  his  hearers,  accomplishing  all  that  his  in- 
terest or  fanaticism  may  dictate.  The  French 
Revolution  teemed  with  instances  of  this  tremen- 
dous but  perverted  power.  The  ringing  tones  of 
some  Jacobin  orator  would  vibrate  over  a  doubt- 
ing, hesitating  populace,  and  instantaneously  lash 
them  into  fury  and  unappeaseable  wrath.  The 
favourite  maxim  of  the  ruthless  mob,  "Vox  populi, 


vox  Dei,"  might  much  more  appropriately  have 
been  termed,  "Vox  populi,  vox  diaboli."  In  ad- 
dressing a  company  of  educated  gentlemen  as  I 
now  do,  I  by  bo  means  cite  these  examples  by 
way  of  applause  of  the  impious,  insensate  achieve- 
ments of  the  unprincipled  though  wilydemagogue, 
whose  tactics  among  the  so-called  "sovereign 
people"  are  generally  effective,  but  to  point  out 
that  the  talent  for  ready  utterance  popularly  em- 
ployed is  of  immense  importance  in  an  age  of  free 
and  unshackled  institutions.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  all  approach  the  commanding  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  we  cannot  all  approximate  to 
<  icero  in  his  bold,  glowing  and  gorgeous  efforts, 
we  cannot  all  wield  the  stupendous  influence  of  a 
Burke  or  a  Sheridan,  an  Erskine,  a  Clay  or  a 
Webster  ;  but  we  can  all  by  the  medium  of  a 
spirited,  trenchant,  incisive  fluency,  make  our- 
selves felt,  increase  what  little  influence  we  have, 
and  effectually  create  for  ourselves  an  influence 
which  otherwise  we  would  not  possess.  If  we 
cannot  all  glory  in  the  matchless  and  superb 
powers  of 

"Those  ancients  that  with  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedonia  and  Artaxerxes'  throne," 
we  may  display  capabilities  in  the  advocacy  of 
truth  and  enlightenment  not  only  useful  but  emi- 
nently gratifying. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  excellence  in  this  de- 
sirable attainment  any  more  than  to  any  other 
species  of  learning.  The  laurels  which  garlanded 
the  brow  of  Demosthenes  were  only  worn  after 
grinding,  ceaseless  labour,  labour  against  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles,  labour  against  heart- 
breaking ridicule,  labour  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  contumely,  labour  among  precipitous  Grecian 
hills,  labour  in  the  front  of  tempest-tossed  Grecian 
billows,  labour  in  the  dark,  murky  solitude  of 
Grecian  caves.  The  witchery  of  Cicero's  charms 
dazzling  and  entrancing  both  the  cultivated  and 
the  illiterate,  was  not  spontaneous,  rising  as  by 
the  glamour  of  a  wizard's  spell,  but  was  evolved 
after  years  of  patience,  anxiety  and  toil.  Dis- 
couragement and  hopelessness  were  emotions  not 
known,  and  disappointment  only  spurred  to  more 
fervid  activity  and  stubborn  resolve,  instead  of 
driving  to  vexation  and  despondency.  The  bril 
liant,  triumphant  Disraeli  of  our  own  times, 
whose  word  is  law  and  whose  nod  is  effective 
even  to  Foreign  Powers,  forty  years  ago  was 
laughed  at  and  jeered  as  a  vain  upstart,  a  mere 
parvenu,  his  original  effort  only  exciting  the 
scoffs  and  withering  disdain  of  the  aristocratic 
lords  and  moneyed  Commons.  His  inconquerable 
will  bore  down  all  difficulties,  and  he  lives  to 
smile  at  the  petty  and  impotent  hauteur  which 
greeted  his  youthful  venture.  Opportunities  such 
as  are  presented  here,  limited  though  they  neces- 
sarily may  be,  should  be  grasped  at  by  all  to 
whom  they  are  available,  and  by  all  means  should 
be  grasped  at  now.  As  laid  down  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  now  famous  letter  to  Zachary 
Macaulay,  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay, 
facility  of  diction  and  an  easy  elegance  of  expres- 
sion can  be  acquired  only  in  comparative  youth. 
This  all-important  essential  can  only  be  mastered 
in  the  all-important  now.  Solidity  of  judgment, 
gracefulness  of  style,  weight  of  thought,  spark- 
ling imagery,  splendour  of  imagination  may  be 
left  for  the  maturity  of  years;  but  according  to  his 
respected  and  respectable  dictum,  command  of 
words,  a  facile  use  of  the  tongue  now.  His  own 
example  corr^bjrates  the  truth  of  his  advice. 
Procrastination  is  fatal.  The  deferring  to  a  more 
convenient  season  will  be  visited  by  the  usual 
consequences. 

"Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  nuine  of  action." 
One  may  be  gifted  with  the  most  profound 
erudition,  may  possess  the  most  cultivated  fancy, 


may  have  amassed  stores  of  the  richest  informa- 
tion, almost  miraculous  in  extent,  but  if  devoid  of 
the  happy  faculty  of  communicating  a  share  of  it 
in  a  graceful,  appropriate  style,  will  probably, 
yea,  certaiuly.  not  exert  one  tithe  of  the  influence 
wielded  by  him  who  possesses  that  faculty,  but 
whose  range  of  knowledge  is  notably  limited,  and 
whose  researches  might  be  justly  characterized 
superficial.  These  are  facts  well  known.  I  am 
not  advancing  anything  startling.  To  weaken 
the  force  of  it,  we  frequently  hear  the  sweeping, 
contemptuous  proposition  by  some  irritated,  dis- 
appointed aspirant,  that  sich  and  such  a  one  is 
only  shallow,  flippant,  flighty,  because  forsooth 
he  impresses  into  his  public  deliverances  an  easy, 
graceful,  ornate  flow  of  speech.  In  their  Chemis- 
try, speech  is  silver,  and  silence  golden.  We 
should  not  disparage  or  contemn  "  learned  dul- 
ness,"  but  considering  that  success  is  the  great 
measure  of  merit,  we  should  accord  full  plaudits 
to  winning  and  agreeable  popular  appearances, 
even  though  unencumbered  with  a  mountainous 
load  of  material. 

It  must  be  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  graduates  and  students  of  this  University  that 
by  the  Act  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ontario  it  is  contemplated  to  create  a  high 
official  to  be  styled  "Chancellor,"  who  is,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  elected  by  the  graduates.  This  dig- 
nitary, I  apprehend,  is  to  be  similar  to  the  Lord 
Rector  of  some  of  the  Universities  of  the  old 
world.  In  those  Universities,  the  gentleman 
elected  for  that  honourable  position  is  always  one 
conspicuous  for  his  literary  attainments  or  whose 
statesmanship  has  given  him  a  distinguished  pre- 
eminence. 

Such  celebrities  as  Bulwer  Lytton,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  have  been 
the  honoured  recipients  of  this  coveted  favour. 

It  awakens  a  spirited  emulation  among  the 
graduates,  and  recalls  their  attention  to  their 
Alma  Mater  how  distantly  soever  they  may  be 
separated  Such  a  position  would  be  a  proud 
position  for  any  of  our  public  men  to  occupy,  and 
the  interest  aroused  among  those  in  whose  gift  it 
is  could  not  fail  to  be  of  substantial  and  perma- 
nent advantage  to  the  University  itself. 

Another  subject  occurs  to  me,  to  which  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  adverting  ;  possibly  it  may  be 
premature,  possibly  it  may  arouse  suspicion  and 
distrust  among  the  timid  and  those  constitution- 
ally hostile  to  innovation;  that  is,  the  representa- 
tion at  no  distant  day  in  the  Parliament  of  our 
Dominion  of  this  and  kindred  Universities.  At 
present  perhaps  there  may  be  no  urgent  necessity 
for  such  a  novel  and  radical  change  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  is  comparatively  limited,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  somewhat  small,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  vast  changes  must  reasonably 
be  expected. 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
are  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  extra- 
ordinary seats  of  learning,  venerable  for  their  an- 
tiquity and  durable  from  their  immense  wealth, 
are  entitled  to  this  unusual  privilege  from  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  graduates  issuing  from 
their  sacred  precincts.  A  comparison,  however, 
of  the  number  of  graduates  from  Canadian  Halls 
with  our  population  does  not  impair  the  applica- 
tion of  this  advantage  to  us,  in  view  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  increased  number  of  graduates  from 
British  Universities  with  the  increased  British 
population.  One  exceptional  result  which  would 
flow  from  the  election  of  a  member  to  represent 
a  University  would  be  at  least  the  return  of  an 
educated  gentleman,  a  remove  from  the  stupid, 
deplorable  ignorance  and  the  ignoble  illiteracy 
which  unfortunately  characterize  some  of  our 
legislators.  In  a  country  possessing  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  Canada,  the  "assembled  wis- 
dom" of  the  land  should  be  gathered  from  those 
endowed  with  some  considerable  share  of  this 
world's  learning.    I  do  not  argue  by  any  means 
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that  a  University  training  is  requisite  to  make  a 
careful  and  respectable  legislator,  bat  what  I  do 
•contend  for  is  that  the  disgusting  burlesque 
should  not  be  enacted  of  metamorphosing  into 
members  of  Parliament  men  of  illiterate  vulgarity, 
whose  appearance  is  the  signal  for  laughter  and 
contempt,  and  whose  sole  qualifications  are  brutal 
partisanship  or  well  filled  purses.  It  would  be  a 
fitting  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  cause  of  supe- 
rior education  were  our  chief  Universities  to  be 
represented  in  our  Legislature. 

Education  does  not  weaken  the  efficiency  of 
party,  though  it  certainly  tends  to  the  abolition 
of  degrading  violence  and  the  too  frequent  ap- 
palling villanies  of  party  contests. 

It  has  become  the  merest  platitude  to  predict 
for  Canada  iu  her  race  among  the  principalities 
and  powers  of  the  world,  a  proud  and  glorious 
destiny,  outvying  in  stability  some  of  the  grand- 
est dynasties  of  ancient  splendour  or  modern  su- 
premacy. As  a  Kingston  audience  decided  last 
evening  by  an  irresistible  majority  that  a  federa- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  was  practicable  and 
desirable,  it  will  be  at  some  date,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  warm  exultation  of  a  Colonist  and  especially  of 
a  Canadian,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  appellation, 
Civi*  Brittannkus  sum,  aa  it  was  of  the  haughty 
Roman  of  classic  eras  Uivis  Romanus  sum. 
Polished  education  and  refined  learning  must 
have  as  large  a  share  in  reducing  this  to  an  ac- 
complished fact,  as  military  prowess,  commercial 
ascendancy  or  pecuniary  resources. 

Gentlemen,  in  surrendering  to  you  the  import- 
ant trust  which  for  the  past  successive  five  years 
you  reposed  in  me  as  President  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society,  I  tender  to  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
honour  thus  conferred,  as  well  as  the  expression 
of  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  support 
you  generously  accorded  to  me  under  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office.  In  less  than  one  week  you 
will  have  elected  my  successor.  As  I  transfer  to 
him  the  duties  and  dignity  of  the  position,  I  can 
assure  him  that  he  will  preside  over  a  body  of 
gentlemen  worthy  of  his  regard,  worthy  of  his 
life-long  admiration,  worthy  of  the  exertion  of 
his  chiefest  abilities.  In  becoming  again  a  private 
member  of  our  Society,  I  shall  ever  as  in  the  past 
cherish  the  strongest  aspirations  for  its  success, 
and  my  humble  efforts  shall  ever  be  enlisted  to 
that  en  1. 

The  feelings  engendered  here,  and  the  experi- 
ence derived  hence  are  not  ephemeral,  but  in  the 
thickest  of  earth's  conflicts  will  stand  us  in  good 
stead,  not  only  for  the  exaltation  of  God's  highest 
gift  to  man,  thi>  intellect,  but  in  the  swaying  and 
proper  adaptation  of  the  moral  powers,  serving 
as  a  prelude  to  that  period  of  felicity  when  the 
vanities  and  vexations  of  spirit  shall  be  ended, 
when  the  irritations  of  envy,  malice  and  all  un- 
charitablenes  shall  be  ended,  when  the  clanging 
chords  of  discordant  jealousies  shall  be  ended, 
"when  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose." 


THE  THEORY  OF  ECLIPSES. 

(Continued.) 

We  see  bodies  by  means  of  the  light 
which  comes  from  them  to  our  eyes.  If  the 
light  emanates  from  the  body  as  is  the  case 
with  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  a  candle,  etc. 
the  body  is  said  to  be  luminous;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  merely  reflects  to  us  the 
light  received  from  some  other  source,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  moon  and  planets  and  the 
great  majority  of  things  which  we  see  about 
us,  it  is  called  non-luminous.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  a  non-luminous  body  can  be  visible 
only  when  it  receives  light  from  some  lumi- 
nous body,  and  that  whenever  its  supply  of 
light  is  cut  off  it  becomes  invisible.  Thus 
all  bodies  are  invisible  in  a  dark  room,  be- 
cause no  light  being  present  none  can  be  re- 
flected from  surrounding  articles  by  means 
of  which  we  can  see  them.    Take  a  lamp 


into  the  room,  however,  and  not  only  is  the 
lamp,  the  source  of  light,  visib'o,  but  all 
other  objects  in  the  room  become  visible  by 
means  of  the  light  which  the  lamp  furnishes 
to  them.  In  like  manuer  we  see  the  moon 
by  means  of  the  light  which  it  receives  from 
the  sun,  and  if  by  any  means  the  sun's  light 
be  cut  off  from  any  portion  of  the  moon, 
that  portion  becomes  invisible.  Thus  when 
near  the  change  the  moon  appears  as  a  cres- 
cent, because  the  sun  can  enlighten  but  one 
half  of  the  moon  at  a  time,  and  the  moon 
being  nearly  between  us  and  the  sun,  the 
illuminated  half  is  nearly  all  turned  away 
from  us.  As  the  moon,  by  its  orbital  mo- 
tion, moves  further  away  from  the  straight 
line  joining  the  earth  and  sun,  more  and 
more  of  its  enlightened  portion  comes  into 
view,  and  the  crescent  consequently  gro\V3 
wider  and  wider  until  at  the  quarter  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  semicircle.  The 
motion  continuing,  the  moon  finally  gets 
almost  opposite  to  the  sun,  when  it  presents 
about  the  whole  of  its  enlightened  portion 
to  our  view,  and  appears  as  a  complete  lumi- 
nous circle  under  the  name  of  full  moon.  Now 
and  then,  however,  at  the  time  of  full  moon 
it  becomes  partially  or  wholly  obscured, 
presenting  to  us  the  phenomenon  of  a  lunar 
eclipse,  the  obscuration  coming  on  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  as  slowly  and  gradually 
passing  off,  the  whole  phenomenon  being 
confined  to  a  space  of  time  not  extending 
over  a  few  hours.  Now  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  obscuration  of  the  moon  just  at  the 
time  when  it  should  shiue  forth  with  the 
greatest  brilliancy  ?  We  shall  endeavour 
to  show  further  on  that  it  is  due  to  the 
moon's  passing  through  the  shadow  of  this 
earth  ;  that  is,  the  earth,  at  this  particular 
time,  intercepts  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
prevents  ic  from  reaching  the  moon,  and 
thus,  not  being  a  self-luminous  body  and 
being  deprived  of  the  light  by  means  of 
which  we  see  it,  the  moon  becomes  invisible. 
We  can  thus  define  an  eclipse  as  the  passage 
of  a  non  luminous  body  through  the  shadow 
of  an  opaque  body,  and  this  is  the  definition 
which  we  shall  employ.  But  how  does  this 
apply  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ?  For  the 
sun  being  a  luminous  body  there  is  no  body 
in  the  universe  through  whose  shadow  it  can 
pass  and  become  darkened.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  a  confused  use  of  terms,  for  what 
we  call  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is,  in  consist- 
ence with  our  definition,  an  eclipse  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  earth  caused  by  its  passing 
through  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  doctrine  of  eclipses  is  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the 

DOCTRINE  OF  SHADOWS. 

Shadows  are  such  common  things  that  it 
appears  almost  like  folly  to  say  anything 
about  them.  They  are  not  strangers  to  any 
except  to  the  blind  ;  they  form  one  charac- 
teristic of  every  sunny  day  ;  and  our  own 
shadow,  like  some  familiar  demon,  is  a 
usual  attendant  in  our  daily  walks.  And 
yet  very  much  may  be  and  in  our  case  must 
be  said  about  shadows. 

On  a  sunny  day  we  see  our  shadows  cast 
upon  the  ground  as  a  darkened  outline  or 
figure  of  our  person;  but  this,  which  is 
popularly  called  a  shadow,  is  not  what  we 
mean  by  a  shadow  in  Astronomy.  In  that 
science  a  shadow  is  conveniently  defined  as 
the  whole  space  from  which  any  part  of  the 
sun's  light  13  occluded  or  shut  out  by  an 
opaque  body.  Other  definitions  might  be 
given,  but  this  is  most  convenient  for  our 
purpose.    From  our  definition  we  see  that 


the  popular  shadow  is  only  a  section  of  the 
Astronomical  one,  and  as  such  gives  us  a  not 
much  better  idea  of  the  real  figure  of  the 
latter  shadow  than  the  section  of  the  truuk 
of  a  tree,  made  by  cutting  it  transversely, 
gives  us  of  the  height  and  form  of  the  tree. 
Astronomically,  then,  our  shadow  is  not  a 
monochrome  painting  of  a  distorted  view  of 
the  outline  of  our  persons,  upon  a  back 
ground  of  reflected  sunshine,  but  a  thing 
of  length  and  breadth  and  depth,  extend- 
ing from  our  person  outwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  sun,  until  it 
meets  some  object  upon  which  it  falls 
and  pictures  out  an  image  of  its  section. 
Were  all  such  objects  removed,  then 
would  it  go  on,  limited  in  lateral  dimensions 
but  extending  in  length  indefinitely  into  the 
distances  of  space. 

Ia  this  sense,  then,  let  us  study  the 
shadow,  and  for  that  purpose,  let  us  take  a 
ball,  say  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  order 
to  get  definite  ideas,  and  suspend  it  by  a 
thread  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  The  ball 
casts  a  shadow  iu  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  sun,  and  by  holding  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  in  the  shadow  and  at  right 
angles  to  its  longer  direction,  we  can  readily 
study  its  form  and  peculiarities.  Place  the 
paper  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  from  the  ball,  and  notice  the  nature  of 
the  section  of  the  shadow  at  this  point.  It 
consists  of  a  central  uniformly  dark  circle 
of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  shadow  having  the 
same  intensity  of  shade  as  the  central  por- 
tion, where  they  meet,  but  fading  away  by 
insensible  gradations  as  we  go  outwards 
towards  its  borders,  until  it  is  finally  lust 
in  the  illuminated  surface  of  the  paper. 
The  ceutral  Uniformly  dark  portion  is  term- 
ed the  umbra,  and  the  encircling  variably 
shaded  portion  the  penumbra.  By  moving 
the  paper  nearer  to,  and  farther  away  from, 
the  ball,  we  perceive  that  the  umbra  is 
conical  beginning  with  the  full  diameter 
of  the  ball  just  behind  it  and  tapering  away 
to  a  point  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
seven  feet,  so  that  beyond  this  distance  no 
umbra  exists.  We  notice  the  penumbra 
also  is  conical,  but  instead  of  growing 
smaller  as  we  recede  from  the  ball,  it  grows 
larger  ;  being  at  the  ball  an  imperceptible 
ring  surrounding  the  umbra,  and  increasing 
in  size  until  at  the  point  where  the  umbra 
vanishes  it  is  just  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
ball.  A  still  further  motion  of  the  paper 
backwards  shows  us  that  the  penumbra 
goes  on,  regularly  increasing  in  size,  but 
growing  fainter  in  intensity  of  shade  as  we 
recede.  To  an  eye  placed  in  the  umbra  the 
sun  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  ball ;  to  one 
placed  in  the  penumbra  a  portion  only  of 
the  sun  is  hidden.  At  the  point  where  the 
umbra  vanishes  the  ball  appears  just  large 
enough  to  cover  the  sun,  and  from  any 
point  beyond  this  the  ball  appears  too 
small  to  cover  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
when  centrically  imposed  it  leaves  a  margin 
of  the  sun  like  a  ring  of  light  reaching 
beyond  it  on  all  sides.  The  facts  which  we 
have  now  gleaned  from  our  study  of  the 
shadow,  apply  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions to  all  shadows.  The  illy-defined  edge 
of  the  shadow  of  a  house'  corner  when 
thrown  upon  the  side  walk,  and  the  dim 
haze  which  creeps  over  the  face  of  the  moon 
and  ushers  in  the  true  eclipse,  are  diu>  to  the 
the  same  cause,  namely,  the  existence  of  a 
penumbra.  These  considerations  will  find  an 
important  ai>plication  in  the  study  of  solar 
eclipses.  ( To  be  continued.) 
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Soon  the  weary  student  will-  enjoy  a  short 
respite,  in  which  he  may  unbend  his  mind 
and  seek  relaxation  and  pleasure  among 
Lome  friends  and  the  companions  of  his 
ante-collegiate  years.  The  Christmas  holi- 
days are  fast  approaching,  and  with  their 
increasing  proximity  the  hopes  and  antici- 
pations of  students  are  turned  mote  im- 
patiently homewards.  Visions  of  fond  and 
indulgent  friends,  of  a  glorious  freedom 
from  prescribed  tasks,  of  a  complete  exemp- 
tion from  attendance  on  that  never-failing 
quarter-to-nine-o'clock  bell,  are  doubtless 
cheering  the  minds  of  many.  When  those 
happy  days  shall  have  really  come,  no  mid 
night  oil  will  throw  light  upon  the  obscure 
problems  of  Trigonometry  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  orthenice  distinctions  of  Meta- 
physics, or  the  deeply  hidden  roots  of  classic 
words.  These  things  and  many  others  will 
be  carefully  laid  aside  to  be  resumed  at  a 
more  convenient  time.  Probably, however,  all 
will  be  admonished,  before  leaving,  to  keep 
up,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  regular 
studies,  and  to  supply  what  has  been  want 
ing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  work  already 
gone  over.  Very  often  students  make  grand 
resolutions  to  employ  their  holidays  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  by  setting  themselves  to 
acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
of  study  than  they  have  yet  been  able  to 
gain.  A  very  good  resolution,  but  how  few 
carry  it  out.  Now,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  be  able  to  resume  ut  once  the  strain  of 
study  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  study,  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  studying  mood ;  and 
to  this  end  a  certain  amount  of  mental  work 
should  be  performed  daily.    Those  days  of 


respite  furnish  a  valuable  opportunity  of  ac 
quiring  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects that  may  have  been  necessarily  or 
otherwise  passed  over  lightly,  and  also  of 
gaining  an  acquaintance  with  subjects  bear- 
ing upon  the  studies  in  College,  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  facilitating 
those  studies.  We  would  say,  then,  to  the 
students:  enjoy  yourselves  during  the  holi- 
days, but  use  your  time  judiciously  and  sys- 
tematically, and  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  accomplish- 
ed, even  in  the  short  space  of  two  weeks. 
Let  each  try  the  plan  for  himself,  and  it  will 
be  very  surprising  indeed  if  he  should  fail 
to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

No  less  than  the  other  students  do  the 
editors  of  the  Journal  rejoice  that  the  day 
of  freedom  is  at  hand.  The  numerous  addi- 
tional duties  entailed  upon  us  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Jouknal  render  a  breathing 
space  most  acceptable,  and  it  is  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  we  inform  our  readers 
that  the  next  number  will  not  be  issued 
until  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  In 
taking  our  leave  of  you  for  the  year 
1874,  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  thankfulness  for  your  patron- 
age and  indulgence,  and  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  still  more  and  more  to  de- 
serve your  confidence.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  state 
that  our  affairs  are  in  agenerally  prosperous 
condition,  and  that  students  are  taking  a 
greater  interest  than  they  formerly  did  in 
furnishing  literary  contributions.  Our  pecu- 
niary affairs,  however,  are  not  quite  so  satis 
factory  as  they  might  be.  The  Financial 
Committee  is  not  always  quite  able  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  it,  and  therefore  will  not 
refuse  any  donations  that  may  be  made  to 
the  Treasury.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to 
pay  for  the  Journal  this  Session  can,  by 
immediately  returning  it  to  our  office,  inform 
us  of  their  desire. 

Wishing  you  all  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year,  we  bid  you  adieu  for  the 
present,  hoping  to  renew  our  intercourse 
with  you  all  on  the  16th  of  January,  1875. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


As  the  Christmas  holidays  are  approach- 
ing it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  a 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  College 
Authorities  during  that  period.  The  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  and 
aiound  the  College  buildings  since  last 
session,  manifest  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Authorities  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Students, 
and  we  hope  they  will  give  as  favourable  a 
consideration  to  the  hint  now  to  be  thrown 
out  as  they  hr.ve  done  to  others  given  in 


carried  out,  refer  to  the  seats  in  the  Convo- 
cation Hall.    The  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able character  of  these  seats  must  be  evident 
to  every  member  of  the  Senatus  and  Board 
of  Trustees,  who  has  occupied  a  place  in 
them  for  an  hour  or  so  at  an  evening  lecture 
or  other  entertainment.    But  when  we  con- 
sider that,  during  the  University  examina- 
tions, Students  have  to  pars  three  hours- 
day  after  day  in  these  benches,  and  that  in 
the  most  awkward  position  too,  we  may 
wrell  exclaim,  0  tempora,  0  mores !  The 
writer  well  remembers  the  feeling  of  inde. 
scribable  fatigue  which  he  experienced  in 
his  first  Pass  examination,  and  also  to  a 
certain  extent  on  similar  subsequent  occa- 
sions.   This  fatigue  was  caused  principally, 
if  not  altogether,  by  the  uncomfortable 
position  which  the  body  was  forced  to  take, 
and  remembering  that  this  ordeal  is  kept 
up  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  students  look  forward  with 
dread  to   the  examination,  even  should 
there  be  nothing  more  than  bodily  trouble 
to  alarm  them.    We  do  not  see  why  an 
Institution,  which  is  progressive  in  every- 
thing else,  should  adhere  to  the  high^ 
straight-backed  seats  of  past  ages.  Prob- 
ably it  is  only  a  question  of  expense,  but 
money  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Convocation  Hall  more  comfortable, 
would,  we  are  sure,  be  money  profitably 
invested.    Why  not  provide  seats  such  as 
those  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  ?    The  writing 
boards  could  still  be  used  at  examinations, 
and  used  much  more  conveniently  and 
comfortably.    Of  course,  we  only  suggest 
seats  of  this  kind  ;   they  would  not  be 
expensive  and  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  Well;  but  if  the  Authorities  can  improve 
on  them,  so  much  the  better. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  comfort  of  the 
students  alone  that  we  have  in  view  in 
proposing  this  change,  but  also  that  of  those 
citizens  and  others  who  favour  us  with  their 
presence  on  public  occasions.  We  hear 
complaints  from  them  on  every  side  as  well 
as  from  the  students.  It  cannot  be  very 
pleasant  for  our  friends  to  be  compelled  to 
exercise  a  considerable  degree  of  care  and 
skill  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  seats 
referred  to,  and  then,  after  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in,  to  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance between  the  two  book-boards.  These 
disadvantages,  togetherwith  the  discomfort 
caused  by  the  occupation  of  the  seats,  are 
sufficient  to  exercise  a  diminishing  influence 
upon  the  audiences  in  the  Hall.  Many  of 
the  citizens  would  say  that  the  Convocation 
Hall  is  a  dull,  gloomy  place,  that  in  itself  it 
has  no  attractions  for  them,  and  that  its  dis- 
advantages take  away  very  much  from  the 
pleasure  and  profit  they  expected  to  gain 
there.  As  a  natural  consequence  they  think 
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do  not  take  pride  in  it  as  a  Public  Institu 
tion  belonging  especially  to  them,  and  the 
inevitable  result  is  that  their  interest  in  its 
welfare  becomes  comparatively  dormant. 
To  counteract  such  a  tendency  as  this  some- 
thing should  be  done,  and  we  think  that 
the  changing  of  the  seats  would  be  a  good 
beginning. 

But  perhaps  the  Authorities  will  say  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  make  this  change  now, 
because,  as  the  College  affairs  are  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  new  Convocation  Hall  will  soon  be 
built,  and  therefore  all  unnecessary  expenses 
should  be  avoided.  But  even  if  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  should  be  in  contempla- 
tion, there  is  all  the  more  need  of  strength- 
ening the  interest  of  the  citizens  in  the 
University,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
a  new  Hall  to  spring  into  existence,  there 
may  not  be  wanting  numerous  and  willing 
friends  among  the  people  of  Kingston. 

ALMA  MATER  ELECTION. 

The  time  for  the  holding  of  these  elections 
has  been,  for  the  last  few  years,  the  signal 
for  considerable  excitement  and  rivalry  on 
the  part  of  the  Students.  This  year,  how- 
ever, they  passed  off  with  comparative 
quietness.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
were  a  few  things  connected  with  the  last 
election  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  Society.  One  of  these 
was  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  Stu- 
dents, to  ignore  altogether  the  first  and 
principal  object  of  the  Society.  An  attenqjt 
was  made  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  allow  non-resident  members  to  vote  for 
the  President  and  non-resident  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  means  of  voting  papers ;  but  the 
great  majority  could  not  see  the  advisabil- 
ity of  this  plan,  and  therefore  voted  it 
down.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some  prac- 
ticable scheme  of  this  kind  should  be  adopt- 
ed in  order  to  carry  out  more  fully  than  is 
dow  done  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  But 
such  an  amendment  cannot  be  carried  as 
long  as  Student  members  consider  the  So- 
ciety as  a  mere  debating  club,  or  remain  ig- 
noraut  of  the  Constitution  and  refuse  to 
heed  explanations  which  may  be  given  by 
older  and  more  experienced  members.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  yet  be  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  principal  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety, we  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  an 
article  entitled  "The  Alma  Mater  Society," 
in  the  Journal  of  January  31st,  1874  (we 
presume  that  every  Student  keeps  his  back 
numbers.)  Another  practice,  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent,  but  which 
is  based  on  an  entirely  fabe  principle,  is  that 
of  particular  classes  claiming  an  exclusive 
right  to  particular  offices  in  the  Society. 
This  practice  has  not  been  without  its  evil 
effects  in  the  past,  and  the  principle,  if  ad- 
hered to,  must  tend  to  undesirable  conse- 
quences in  the  future.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Society  will  show 


those  who  are  disposed  to  advocate  the 
practice  referred  to,  that  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  it,  but  that  the  offices  were  confer 
red  without  regard  to  the  year  of  the  Cur- 
riculum to  which  the  Student  belonged, 
that  even  those  who  had  finished  their  Col- 
lege career  frequently  held  jjositions  which 
are  now  claimed  exclusively  by  the  members 
of  a  particular  class.  What  is  wanted  in 
the  elections  is  that  candidates  be  brought 
out  and  allowed  to  stand  on  their  own 
merits,  irrespective  of  their  position  in  the 
course.  Any  one,  we  presume,  would  prefer 
that  his  success  should  depend  on  his  own 
personal  qualifications  rather  than  upon  the 
dignity  or  influence  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  We  hope  that,  before  the  next 
annual  meeting,  the  ideas  of  many|will  have 
become  more  comprehensive  in  respect  of 
the  points  now  brought  under  notice,  so 
that  the  Society  may  be  built  on  the  broad- 
est and  most  liberal  foundation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Life  in  the  Steerage  of  an  Allan  S.S.  from  Quebec 
to  Glasgow. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  three  wise  men 
of  Gotham  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ;  but  very 
few  know  that  three  modern  adventurers  at- 
tempted a  marine  trip  in  a  manner  almost  as  pre- 
carious, so  far  as  personal  comfort  was  concerned. 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  these  last,  let  their  history 
speak  for  itself. 

Having  beard  much  concerning  the  foolishness 
of  wearing  good  clothes  on  ship  board,  more 
especially  in  the  steerage,  we  three,  henceforth 
historic  personages,  put  on  our  shabbiest,  and 
after  dodging  into  several  stll-every-thing  shops 
at  Quebec  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with 
blankets,  mattresses^in-cups  and  platters, spoons, 
knives  and  forks,  we  boarded  the  steamship 
Manitoban,  bound  for  Glasgow.  At  the  gang- 
way we  were  met  by  one  of  the  stewards,  who> 
despite  our  shabby  clothes,  saw  that  which  made 
bim  take  us  for  cabin  passengers,  and  so  he 
politely  asked  us  if  we  were  such.  Open  wide 
flew  his  orbits,  and  gruff  grew  his  voice,  when  we 
answered  steerage.  We  were  left  to  shift  for 
ourselves,  and  found  out  that  part  of  the  ship, 
not  from  any  nautical  knowledge  on  our  part, 
but  purely  by  the  assistance  of  our  olfactory 
organs.  Here,  then,  is  an  infallible  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  land-hibbers  about  to  embark  for 
the  first  time  as  steerage  passengers  : — if  you  wish 
to  find  the  steerage, rest  assured  that  the  gloomiest 
and  dampest  part  of  the  ship  is  that  place. 

After  severe  tension  of  the  muscles  we  managed 
to  drag  our  mattresses,  tinware,  and  baggage 
over  the  chains  and  ropes,  and  stow  them  in  the 
steerage.  Desiring  solitude  we  chose  the  forward 
bunks,  close  to  the  bow — a  very  fine  position  in 
good  weather,  but  in  a  blow  the  most  unsettled. 

Having  left  our  house-keepers  on  shore,  we 
did  our  best  to  make  our  own  beds,  not  at  all 
overburdened  with  spotless  counterpanes  and 
downy  feathers.  One  of  our  party  feared  that 
he  would  have  to  enlarge  the  berth  by  knocking 
down  the  partition  in  order  to  recline  comfort- 
ably, there  not  even  being  room  enough  todet 
his  limbs  hang  over.    Our  first  night  at  sea  was 


more  comfortable  than  some  which  followed,  as 
the  motion  of  the  ship  was  gentle  and  very 
soothing  to  us,  weary  after  the  exertions  of  our 
last  day  on  shore. 

But  when  the  ship  entered  the  main  ocean, and 
her  motion  no  longer  resembled  a  rock-a-bye 
cradle,  but  had  changed  into  the  deep  sudden 
plunging,  which  those  who  have  been  to  sea 
know  only  too  well ;  then  it  was  that  balmy 
sleep  refused  to  be  wooed,  and  amid  internal  re- 
volutions wewere  brought  to  feel  thatthe  bestplace 
for  a  landsman  is  the  land,  and  until  he  knows  how 
to  sail  he  should  never  go  to  sea  (This  may  be 
a  bull  but  its  country  is  not  Ireland.)  At  one 
moment  we  would  be  jammed  against  the  inside 
of  the  bunks  by  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel,and 
the  next  instant  be  hurled  topsy  turvy  amid  tin 
cups  and  platters,  boots,  pieces  of  ship  bread,  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles  more  numerous  than 
inviting.  With  much  exertion  we  managed  to 
arrange  everything  in  their  proper  places  in  time 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  next  lurch.  We 
were  soon  content  to  lie  where  we  were  thrown, 
oblivous  to  all  surroundings,  not  at  all  particular 
if  our  heads  were  in  tin  platters,  and  our  feet 
armed  with  coffee  tins.  Nor  were  we  so  selfish 
as  to  keep  all  this  to  ourselves.  Some  twenty 
others  enjoyed  themselves  in  like  fashion.  And 
indeed  there  were  queer  sounds  of  revelry 
by  night.  Many  heretofore  unassuming  indivi- 
duals suddenly  became  ambitious  to  spread 
themselves.  And  they  never  failed,  for  their 
sudden  departures  up  the  companion-way  to  the 
side  of  the  upper  deck,  and  their  subsequent  polite 
inclination  of  the  head  to  father  ocean  always 
attracted  attention.  Amids*  all  this  we  some- 
times heard  an  unfortunate  saying,  "0,  why  left 
Imyhame?  Why  did  I  cross  the  deep  ?"  Im- 
mediately the  answer  would  come,  more 
forcibly  than  in  words,  "to  show  to  those  around, 
you're  best  on  solid  ground."  How  some  did 
yearn  for  a  comfortable  place  to  sit  down  on,  a 
dry  seat  just  for  a  few  moments,  Or  enough  of 
solid  ground  to  stand  on.  No  relief.  We  were 
out  on  the  ocean  wave,  roughing  it  voluntarily 
as  steerage  passengers,  and  the  Company  do  not 
pretend  to  keep  the  steerage  comfortable.  This 
bitter  truth  we  learned  from  one  in  authority  in 
response  to  the  complaints  of  a  steerager  pas- 
senger. 

The  rest  of  our  time  was  employed  in  keeping 
the  smoke-stack  warm,  and  in  pacing  the  upper 
deck,  when  possible,  whence  a  view  embracing 
the  horizon  on  every  side  might  be  had  by  any 
one  strong  enough  after  their  midnight  revel3, 
though  it  soon  grew  monotonous  gazing  at  only 
sky  and  sea. 

Our  tin  dishes  were  serviceable  otherwise  than 
as  armour  for  head  and  feet.  At  7  a.m.,  12  noon, 
and  5  p.m.  daily,  the  ringing  of  a  large  hand-bell 
informed  the  steeragers  that  their  attendance  was 
requested  by  the  steward.  A  rush  for  tins  and 
dishes,  obtained  after  some  groping  in  the  dark 
amid  bed  and  bedding,  and  then  a  ring  formed 
round  the  hatchway  stairs,  down  which  the  ex- 
pected repast  was  to  come.  Soon  the  steward 
appeared  bearing  in  either  hand  a  vessel,  which 
was  either  a  BabcockFire  Extinguisher  or  a  coal 
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scuttle.  So  they  appeared  to  us,  and  we  wonder- 
ed whether  he  was  going  to  put  fire  out  or  fire 
on.  We  were  soon  enlightened.  One  of  these 
unique  looking  vessels  was  the  porridge  pot,  the 
other  contained  a  black  substance  called  treacle. 
These  were  followed  by  strong  coffee,  destitute 
of  milk,  and  bread.  The  way  of  serving  these 
strongly  reminded  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
ca  tie  are  fed.  If  you  were  present  when  the 
Babcock  appeared,  you  got  some  of  its  contents, 
if  not,  you  had  to  want,  just  as  cattle  must 
look  for  themselves,  if  not  at  hand  when  the 
fodder  is  thrown  down.  Dinner  of  soup,  potatoes 
and  meat,  with  plum  dough  on  Sundays,  and  tea 
of  bread,  butter  and  tea,  were  served  in  like 
manner.  Many,  afraid  of  sea  sickness,  would  not 
risk  taking  their  meals  in  the  steerage,but  sought 
the  deck,  where  the  air  was  more  wholesome, 
and  where  there  was  less  danger  of  eating  in 
vain.  Some  internal  organizations  gave  out 
altogether  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

Hot  water  being  scarce,  hot  tea  and  coffee  were 
found  to  be  very  good  substitutes.  Be  not 
shocked  at  this,  yo  tidy  housekeepers,  who  live 
on  land  and  never  know  to  what  extremities 
steerage  passengers  are  put.  Crowded  and  un- 
comfortable enough  we  were,  though  numbering 
but  thirty-six.  How  several  hundreds  manage  to 
live  in  the  same  way  is  a  mystery. 

Though  steerage  passengers,  we  were  tidy.  A 
proof  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  on  our  first 
Sabbath  at  sea  we  were  invited  to  the  cabin  for 
divine  service.  Yet  we  must  have  lost  caste  be. 
fore  the  next  Sabbath,  for  the  invitation  was  not 
repeated.  Yet,  steerage  passengers  and  all  as  we 
were,  we  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  England  to  know  that  the  Prince 
Consort  has  been  dead  some  years,  and,  therefore, 
we  were  much  surprised  to  hear  him  prayed  for 
on  that  Sabbath  during  the  reading  of  the  service 
in  a  steamship  of  the  Allan  Line. 

Thus  our  days  and  nights  were  passed.  And 
as  they  grew  upon  us,  tardily  to  a  great  many, 
the  lime  approached  when  we  should  reach  the 
Broomie  Law,  and  stretch  our  limbs  on  Glasgow 
Green.  This  we  did  when  ten  days  out  from 
Quebec,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  experience, 
none  the  worse  for  having  risked  our  health, 
name  and  reputation,  in  crossing  the  ocean  as 
steerage  passengers.  Though  during  the  trip  we 
sometimes  wished  for  more  comfort,  yet  looking 
back  upon  the  past  we  can  laugh  heartily  at  the 
ludicrous  appearance  we  must  have  presented, 
and  tell  many  a  story,  which  otherwise  we  would 
nerer  have  known. 

Now,  gentle  readers,  were  we  wise?  or  were 
we  foolish  ?  If  wise,  then  do  not  blame  us.  If 
unwise,  beware  of  following  our  example. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  contained  a 
communication  from  "P.Quebec,"  which  referred 
to  several  points  of  interest  to  those  who  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  Queen's  University.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  consider  in  how  far  the 
remarks  contained  in  that  letter  are  just  and 
timely,  and  to  extend  to  a  number  of  features  in 


the  curriculum  certain  views  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  be  of  some  interest.    In  the  first 
place,  then,  that  correspondent  says,  in  regard 
to  tho  Junior  Matriculation  Examinations  ad- 
mitting to  the  rank  of  undergraduate,  "Why  i3 
history  ignored  ?"    He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  omission  of  this  subject  in  the  examina- 
tion list  is  inadvisable.    The  majority  of  those, 
who  have  thought  at  all  upon  this  matter,  will 
doubtless  be  agreed  that  the  absence  of  History 
as  a  compulsory  subject  of  examination  for  en- 
trance, is  an  error.  It  is  well  known  that  a  few, 
at  least,  of  the  Intrants  are  self-prepared,  and  on 
this  account  may  never  have  opened  a  Greek  or 
Roman  History,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  be 
ignorant  even  of  English  History.    Again,  in- 
tending matriculants  know  exactly  what  the 
necessary  requirements  for  entrance  are,  and  in 
the  desire  to  compete  for  scholarships  or  rank, 
will,  in  many  cases,  entirely  neglect  the  reading 
of  History,  and  devote  all  their  time  to  the  sub- 
jects prescribed.    It  may  be  advauced  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  view  that  further  on  in  the  curriculum, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  British  History  are  taken  up 
as  class-work  ;  but  is  it  not  better  that  this  degree 
of  historical  knowledge  be  required  for  entrance, 
and  when  it  is  again  taken  up,  there  would  be 
this  basis  to  work  upon,  and  then  time  necessary 
to  lay  the  foundation  would  thus  be  gained.  It 
is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  the  possibility  does 
exist,  that  undergraduates,  as  far  on  in  the  arts 
course  as  Pass-men  of  the  2nd  year,  may  be 
destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  History  taught  in 
our  High  Schools.    Your  correspondent  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  regard  to  the  entrance  examina. 
tions  in  Classics,  it  might  be  better  to  make 
"Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  composition"  the 
subjects  in  which  to  test  the  proficieucy  of  can- 
didates, while  the  reading  of  Classical  authors  is 
quite  ignored,  and  is  to  be  done  after  entering 
College.    The  examinations  in  Classics  are,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  in  need  of  no  change.    There  is, 
under  existing  circumstances,  a  test  of  proficiency 
in  "Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  composition," 
as  well  a3  of  translating  ability,  upon  which  latter 
very  little  value  is  placed,  in  the  communication 
of  "P."    In  the  Examination  papers  on  Classics 
there  are  passages  to  render  into  English,  ques- 
tions on  parsing,  and  construction,  as  also  on 
general  subjects  connected  with  the  study,  such 
as  Biography,  Geography  and  Mythology.  There 
is  in  each  paper  on  Latin  a  portion  to  test  the 
candidates'  knowledge  of  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion.   To  drop  the  custom  of  giving  extracts  for 
translation  would  lower  the  standing  of  the 
matriculation,  and  would  be  a  great  defect,  since 
it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  of  matricu- 
lants and  is  essential  to  passing  in  every  Univer- 
sity of  standing.    "P.  Quebec"  next  remarks  upon 
the  cavalier-like   treatment  of  the  "ordinary- 
branches  of  common  English  education."  In 
this  he  is  rather  obscure  in  meaning,  and  one  is 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  him.  However, 
one  matter  comes  upon  our  observation  in  this 
connection,  and  that  is,  the  retention  of  "Bullion's 
English  Grammar"  as  a  work  upon  which  candi- 
dates are  expected  to  pass  at  matriculation.  This  | 
work  is  incorrect  in  many  particulars,  its  system  J 


is  incomplete,  and  inshort,  as  a  work  on  English 
Grammar  it  is  "out  of  date."    There  are  many 
excellent  and  comparatively  new  works  on  Eng- 
lish Grammar  which  are  eminently  adapted  to 
preparation  for  College,  a3  well  as  for  after  use. 
It  is  apparently  with  justice,  then,  that  we  ask, 
why  is  this  "Bullion's  Grammar"  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Calendar  as  a  recommended  work  ? 
The  next  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  was 
the  advisibility  of  adopting  the"Optional  System,'' 
in  support  of  which  he  proceeded  to  argue.   It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
dwell  upon  this  matter,  because  many  arguments 
may  be  adduced  pro  and  con, and  it  would  require 
some  considerable  amount  of  theJournal's  columns 
to  do  it  anything  like  justice.    The  present  sys- 
tem gives  entire  satisfaction,  and  a  preference  to 
a  more  perfect  development  of  iT,is  to  be  desired, 
rather  than  such  a  change  as  the  "System  of 
Options"  would  involve.     One  unhurt  of  the 
Horatii  was  more  than  a  match  for  two  wounded 
Curiatii,  and  so  we  consider  one  sound  conrse 
superior  to  two  imperfect  ones.    This  concludes 
the  letter  of  "P.  Quebec.  Some  observations  may, 
however,  be  made  upon  other  features  in  cla^a- 
work  and  examinations  in  the  Arts  c  irriculum. 
In  one  of  the  numbers  of  last  year's  Journal, 
some  criticisms  were  passed  upon  the  course  of 
study  in  the  department  of  English  Literature 
and  Language.      The  use  of  some  good  and 
comprehensive  book  on  the  English  Language 
was     recommended     in    preference     to  the 
"  Manual    of   Anglo-Saxon.  "       The  lectures 
on  this  subject,  however,  are  excellent,  and  al- 
most do  away  with  the  need  of  a  text  book,  such 
as  "Fowler's  Language,''  for  example.    But  there 
are  some  subjects  which  are  not  touched  upon 
in  these  lectures.   Rhetoric,  Poetical  Forms,  and 
Punctuation  are  referred  to.     The  importance 
of  these  no  one  hesitates  to  admit.    It  may  be 
argued  in  reply,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
during  the  session  for  all  this  work.    There  is 
time,  and  plenty,  because  by  looking  at  other 
Universities  we  find  these  subjects  taken  up, 
while  the  other  departments  are  also  quite  as 
difficult  as  here.    Again,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  must,  in  the  English  departments,  be  gone 
over  in  class-meetings ;  that  the  Lecturer  must 
give  forth  all  the  substance  from  the  rostrum  and 
that  too,  only  as  fast  as  the  class  can  write  the 
lecture  down.    Such  a  method  is  absurd.  Here, 
then,  comes  in  the  advantage  of  using  text-books, 
by  means  of  which  a  greater  extent  of  work  may 
be  gone  over  in  the  same  space  of  time  taken  up 
by  lectures.    To  illustrate  this  we  will  ask,  how 
long  does  it  take  a  Professor  to  examine  viva 
voce  on  the  lecture  given  the  day  previous,  as 
compared  with  the  time  consumed  in  the  deliver- 
ing of  that  lecture  ?  Apply  this  to  work  prepared 
from  text-books,  and  the  gain  of  time  will  at 
once  be  apparent.    The  same  observations  will 
also  apply  to  Literature.    Can  even  English 
Literature,  either  full  or  critical,  be  given  "to  a 
class  having  two  meetings  a  week,  in  a  session 
of  seven  months  ?    It  is  not  enough  either,  that 
English  Literature  alone  be  considered.  There 
are  other  countries  whose  Literature  is  extensive 
and  with  which  an  acquaintance  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  a  graduate  of  a  University.    Having  this 
view  then,  text-books  would  seem  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  Literature. 
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Let  us  next  consider  the  department  of  History. 
The  lectures  on  this  subject  are  most  excellent, 
and  there  are  no  crying  demands  for  change  ; 
however,  in  the  examinations  for  B.  A.,  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  that  such  works  as  those 
of  Grote,  Gibbon,  Hallam,  &c,  should  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  subjects  required.  These  works  are 
recommended  for  reading,  but  to  insure  their 
perusal,  let  papers  of  examination  be  given  upon 
them,  and  let  not  the  lectures  alone  be  sufficient 
for  passing  purposes.  There  is  one  omission  in 
the  Curriculum  of  Queen's  College,  which  would 
naturally  strike  the  attention  of  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  college  studies.  Political  Economy  is  the 
8  abject  referred  to.  It  is  a  subject  of  intense  and 
practical  interest,  aud  is  beneficial  in  nearly  every 
way  in  which  study  of  any  kind  is  beneficial. 
Nothing  is  more  important  to  a  man  who  gets 
into  political  life,  than  a  knowledge  of  Political 
Economy.  Pitt  owed  his  superiority  to  Fox,  as 
a  statesman,  to  the  fact  of  his  having  completely 
mastered  that  admirable  work  of  Adam  Smith, 
"The  wealth  of  Nations."  Why  could  not  this 
subject  be  taken  up  in  the  class-room  of  History 
or  that  of  Moral  Philosophy  ?  One  more  con- 
sideration and  we  have  done.  It  is  the  custom 
here  that  Professors  examine  in  their  several  de- 
partments at  the  University  examinations.  To 
this  system  many  grave  objections  may  be  raised, 
on  principle.  Professors  are  too  liable  to  be  over 
indulgent  to  students  to  whom  they  have  been 
lecturing  every  day.  Again,  by  having  outside 
examiners  appointed,  a  more  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  subjects  of  study  would  be 
insured.  The  value  of  a  degree  obtained  under 
examination  by  competent  men,  otherwise  un- 
connected with  the  University,  would  on  the  face 
of  it,  be  greater  than  one  obtained  under  the 
system  of  examination  by  one's  teacher.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  system  of  having 
regular  University  examiners  will  be  adopted. 
In  a  future  issue  of  the  Journal  these  matters 
may  be  more  fully  entered  into,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent this  is  all. 

B.A.,  LL.D. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  address 
presented  to  Professor  Mackerras  by  the 
members  of  the  Elocution  Association.  The 
address  has  been  engrossed  on  parchment 
and  sent  to  the  highly  esteemed  President, 
who  is  now  in  Italy. 

To  the  Rev.  Professor  Mackerras,  M.  A . , 
President  of  the  Elocution  Association  oj 
Queen's  University : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Elocution  Association, 
desire  to  convey  to  you  the  intelligence,  that  in 
consideration  of  your  valuable  services  in  the 
past,  you  have  been  again  unanimously  re-elected 
to  the  position  of  First  Executive  Officer  of  our 
Association. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  refrain  from  expressing 
our  regret  at  your  unavoidable  absence,  though 
the  favorable  accounts  of  your  improving  health 
lead  us  to  entertain  the  fond  hope  that  you  will 
ere  long  be  enabled  to  renew  those  agreeable  as- 
sociations which  have  been  temporarily  severed. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  balmy  influences  of 
Italy's  genial  clime  will,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  soon  restore  you  to  your  wonted 
health  and  vigor. 

Hoping  that  our  anticipations  may  be  abun- 
dantly realized,  and  entertaining  a  friendly  soli- 
citude for  the  welfare  of  yourself  and  family,  we 
subscribe  ourselves  your  sincere  friends  and  de- 
voted Students. 


'62  and  '65. — Rev.  John  McMillan,  B.A.,  B.D., 
now  minister  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  has  been 
presented  by  his  people  with  a  life  insurance 
policy  of  $'2,000,  the  annual  premium  upon  which 
is  to  be  paid  by  them.  An  excellent  way  of 
making  presents. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Friday  evening,  4th  inst.  The 
Classical  Room  was  well  filled,  but  there 
was  a  very  small  attendance  of  city  members 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dow,  presented  a 
very  full  and  interesting  report,  which 
showed  that  during  the  past  year  the  Society 
had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity 
than  ever  had  been  its  lot  before.  This 
success  he  attributed  to  various  causes, 
the  most  important  one  being  the  energetic 
and  pleasing  manner  in  which  the  meetings 
and  all  the  business  of  the  Society  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Mclntyre.  The  Treasur- 
er's report  showed  a  small  balance  on  hand, 
the  expenses  for  the  last  financial  year  hav- 
ing been  one  hundred  aud  fifty  dollars. 
As,  under  the  former  regime,  there  was  no 
satisfactory  means  of  raising  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  meet  current  expenses,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents.  This  law  will  come  into  force  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  and  must  be  complied 
with  by  all  those  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  then  ensuing.  This  amendment,  how- 
ever, does  not  compel  the  payment  of  back 
fees  ;  a  member  may  pay  the  fee  for  any  one 
I  year  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  member 
for  that  year,  although  he  may  not  have 
paid  the  fees  of  previous  years.  As  the 
|  Society  has  taken  upon  itself  the  burden  of 
I  a  University  prize  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  it  is  hoped  that  all  members 
will  seize  the  opportunity  now  offered  of 
contributing  to  the  funds. 

The  preliminary  business  having  been  all 
disposed  of,  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  took  place.  The  result  was  as 
follows  : — President,  Rev.  Professor  Ross, 
M.A.,  B.D. ;  Non-Resident  Vice-President, 
James  A.  MacDowall,  B.A.,  Barrister, 
Sarnia ;  1st  Resident  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Alexander ;  2nd  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Alexander  Macgillivruy ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
George  Claxton;  Treasurer,  Mr.  William 
Irvine  ;  Members  of  Executive  Committee, 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Cumberland,  McDowell, 
Givens,  Cameron,  Lang,  and  Chisholm. 
There  was  some  little  excitement  among  op- 
posing parties,  but  nothing  to  cause  bitter 
feelings,  and  the  election  terminated  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  Some  annoyance  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  few  who  seemed  to  think  that 
their  smartness  and  manliness  were  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  foolishness.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  have  more  common 
sense  when  they  grow  up.  In  the  meantime 
let  them  remember  the  saying,  "Children 
should  be  seen,  not  heard.'*  Those  also 
who  have  the  stature  of  men  but  the  nature 
of  boys  should  refrain  from  exhibiting  too 
clearly  their  childish  propensities. 


XMAS! 

What  shall  I  take  home  as  Christmas  presents 
for  my  friends  ?  Is  not  this  the  question  that 
is  troubling  many  students  just  now  ?  Where 
shall  I  get  what  I  want?  is  the  next  question. 
Just  look  at  the  advertisements  in  the  Journal. 
Do  you  want  a  nice  book  ?  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Stacey  can  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  Any- 
thing in  their  line  which  is  not  on  hand  will  be 
procured  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Why  not 
subscribe  for  some  magazine,  and  have  it  sent 
to  your  friend  ?  Good  way  of  making  a  present. 
It  will  be  ever  new.  Many  choice  fancy  articles 
kept  on  hand  at  both  of  the  above  stores. 

Don't  forget  MrMahood.  He  has  a  large  stock 
of  fancy  goods  on  hand.  Any  amount  of  things 
that  would  please  people  of  all  ages.  Give  him 
a  call, and  if  you  do  not  know  what  to  buy, he  will 
help  you  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Now  step  into  Mr  Gage's.  Look  at  the  glitter- 
ing array  of  watches,  chains,  brooches,  rings,  &c. 
What  a  beautiful  gift  one  of  those  gold  watch- 
chains  would  be  for  your  mother,  or  sister, 
or  ! 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  "cut  a  dash"  during 
the  holidays.  Well,  Dunbar  &  Co.,  or  Seale,  or 
Hay  will  fit  you  out  to  a  nicety,  and  give  you 
every  satisfaction. 

Remember  that  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter 
is  to  come  and  may  come  during  the  holidays. 
It  is  well  to  be  prepared.  Mr  Clark  Wright  can 
prepare  you,  just  give  him  a  call ;  even  if  you 
should  not  purchase  anything,  the  warm  and 
comfortable  look  of  his  shop  will  do  you  good. 

Now  is  the  time  for  photographs.  You  will 
want  some  to  distribute  among  your  friends  at 
home.  Get  the  Souvenir.  The  very  name  would 
cover  many  defects  in  the  original.  Sheldon  & 
Davis  will  cause  you  to  be  long  remembered. 

Some  of  you  will  soon  have  houses  of  your 
own.  Look  at  Mr.  R.  Gage's  "plans  and  specifica- 
tions" so  that  you  can  talk  them  over  with  your 
frknd. 

Now,  after  getting  all  these  things,  you  will 
want  something  in  which  to  carry  them  home. 
Mr  E.  Rose  will  supply  you  with  a  trunk,  valise, 
or  satchel,  just  as  you  think  the  necessity  of  the 
case  demands. 

If  you  want  visiting  cards,  send  to  Charles 
White,  Gait,  and  get  something  unique. 

Just  one  thing  more.  Remember  the  "Excel- 
sior." Ask  R.  H.  Elmer  to  guide  the  uncertain 
steps  of  the  youthful  companion  to  your  face,and 
then  smile  over  the  puzzled  looks  of  your  friends 
at  home. 

Students  !  give  these  things  a  careful  considera- 
tion. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute.  The 
reports  of  the  Inspector  show  that  this  is  one  of 
the  first  Institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Province. 
The  high  position  which  its  pupils  take  in  Uni- 
versity Examinations  is  its  best  recommendation. 
The  winter  term  begins  on  the  7th  January. 


We  learn  from  Le  Courier  de  Menton,  of  Nov. 
14th,  that  Rev.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Mackerras 
have  arrived  at  Menton  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  are  3taying  at  the  Pension  Suedoise.  From 
his  far-off  home  the  Professor  writes  cheerily, 
which  we  hope  is  an  indication  of  his  improving 
health. 


'63  and  '66. — Rev.  Dr.  Jardine,  Principal  of  the 
General  Assembly's  College  at  Calcutta,  has 
published  a  work  on  the  "Psychology  of  Cogni- 
tions." We  hope  to  give  this  book  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  in  our  next.  The  high  standing 
which  Dr.  Jardine,  as  a  student,  took  in  the 
mental  sciences  is  a  pledge  that  the  above  work 
is  one  of  the  highest  order. 

EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing1  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Ilobart's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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CIRCULATE  SOUND  LITERATURE, 

MAGAZINES  supplied  by  JOHN  HENDER- 
SON, Bookseller,  &c,  Kingston. 

Pur  Amiim. 

Sunday  Magazine    $1  75 

Sunday  at  Home   1  75 

Leisure  Hour   1  75 

Day  of  Rest   2  00 

Saturday  Journal   2  00 

Family  Treasury   1  To 

The  Christian  .".   1  50 

Family  Herald   2  00 

Also  British  Herald,  British  Evangelist,  British 
Messenger,  Christian  Ambassador,  British  Work- 
man, Ac,  &c. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 

kWston  collegiate  institute. 

J^HE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A. 

Head  Master. 

GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,   White,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 

Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 

One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 

A  GENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

BOOTS,  SHOES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PHICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 

A  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS.  VALISES  AMD  SATCHELS, 

f  AT 

£2.  BOSH'S, 

g^PRINCESS  STREET.,^® 

Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
Celling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 

"ROBERT  cage, 

AIK'I LIT  C  T, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  be,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

'he  Works  carefully  superintended. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOESELLEB,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS — the  largest 
stock  iu  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Literature,  $3  per 
annum  or  Si  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 


Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

(af!i<J<PHieja's  Furnishing  Goods 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVENIR 


TILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A  choice  assortment  cf 


s 

CARTES  D  E  VISITE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 
An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CUTXjEX&7, 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  etc. 
At  MAHOOD'S, 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


Princess  Street. 


MATTHEW  GAGE, 
"Watchmaker 

and  Je-weller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 


MERCHANT 


Tailors  and  Clothier 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS 


Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  &  Co. 

CLARK  "WRIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AXD  RETAIL  DEALER  Uf 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 

HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFOR.MATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
18G7  and  1871. 

General  Furnishing  Establishment 

WILLIAM  HAY, 

fVSERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BEOCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

"West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL), 

MUSIC  AND  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  Eing  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


JOURNAL. 
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TRUE  GAIETY. 

Whom  call  we  gay?    That  honor  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest : 
The  peasant,  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed; 
And  save  me,  too,  from  theirs,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cruel  chance  ; 
From  gaiety  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  woe 


ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

Higher,  higher  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  glory, 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story  ; 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge  : 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 

Win  from  school  and  college  ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  may  we  press 

Through  the  path  of  duty  ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness, 

Excellence  true  beauty  : 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth, 
Make  we  then  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireside-comforts  sit 

In  the  wildest  weather ; — 
0,  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home  ! 

James  Montgomery. 


Prayer  Meeting. — We  would  like  to  see 
a  better  attendance  at  the  Sunday  morning 
Prayer  Meeting  in  college.  Students,  par- 
ticularly those  looking  forward  to  the  Minis 
try,  should  exhibit  a  more  active  religious 
spirit.  Surely  they  do  not  think  it  too  much 
to  get  to  the  college  by  ten  o'clock  at  least. 


THE  THEORY  OF  ECLIPSES. 

( Continued.) 

The  earth  is  but  a  large  opaque  ball  suspended 
in  space,  and  like  the  ball  in  our  experiment  re- 
ceives the  rays  ofthe  sun  upon  oneside  andsends  its 
shadow  out  upon  the  other.  This  shadow  is  coni- 
cal and  consists  of  two  portions,  of  which  the 
umbra  runs  out  to  a  point  and  vanishes,  while 
the  penumbra  enlarges  in  size  and  decreases  in 
intensity  of  shade  as  it  stretches  away  into  dis- 
tant regions. 

By  a  simple  calculation  we  find  the  length  of 
the  umbra  of  the  earth's  shadow  to  be  about 
850,000  miles  ;  and  since  the  mean  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth  is  only  about  237,000, 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  moon  may,  at 
some  times,  pass  through  this  umbra  and  be 
eclipsed.  Again  at  a  distance  of  237,000  miles 
from  the  earth,  the  umbra  of  her  shadow  is  about 
5,700  miles  in  diameter,  so  that  the  moon,  which 
is  only  2,1G0  miles  in  diameter,  might  be  com- 
pletely enveloped  for  some  considerable  length 
of  time  in  the  earth's  shadow  while  passing 
through  it.  What  has  now  been  said  about  the 
earth's  shadow  will  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
the  shadow  of  the  moon.  This  shadow  is  prac- 
tically parallel  to  that  of  the  earth  and  the  length 
of  its  umbra  is  only  about  233,000  miles,  so  that 
under  general  circumstances  it  is  barely  sufficient 
in  length  to  reach  the  surface  of  this  earth. 

Suppose  then  that  in  imagination  you  are 
placed  in  space  in  such  a  position  that  you  can 
look  down  and  see  the  motions  and  shadows  of 
the  earth  and  moon. 

Away  in  the  far  distance  is  the  sun  sending  out 
his  streams  of  light  into  the  universe ;  be- 
fore you  are  the  earth  and  her  satellite  illuminat- 
ed by  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  one  side  and  cast- 
ing their  long  black  shadows  upon  the  other, 
while  they  continue  to  revolve  about  one  an- 
other, now  at  a  less  now  at  a  greater  distance. 

Is  it  impossible  then,  or,  is  it  not  rather  highly 
probable  that  the  moon  should  now  and  then 
pass  through  the  earth's  shadow  while  revolving 
about  her,  and  that  in  like  manner  the  earth 

should  at  times  pass  through  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  ? 


As  the  moon  moves  from  west  to  east  in  its 
revolution  about  the  earth  its  eastern  edge,  or 
limb,  should  first  come  into  contact  with  the 
western  side  of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  hence  a 
lunar  eclipse  should  begin  upon  the  moon's 
eastern  limb  and  end  upon  the  western  one. 
Every  lunar  eclipse  that  has  ever  been  observed, 
from  the  times  of  the  ancient  astromonersjup  to  the 
present,  has  satisfied  these  conditions. 

Again,  since  the  umbra  of  the  earth's  shadow 
is  surrounded  by  a  penumbra,  the  eclipse  should 
be  ushered  in  by  a  gradual  darkening  or  hazy 
appearance,  causing  the  phase  at  any  particular 
time  to  be  very  illy  defined,  and  it  should  end  in 
like  manner.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  every 
lunar  eclipse  are  in  accordance  with  these  re- 
quirements. 

Taking,  then,  these  things  into  consideration 
as  well  as  the  circular  form  of  the  moon's 
darkened  portion  when  partially  eclipsed,  and 
the  fact  that  lunar  eclipses  never  occur  but  at  the 
time  of  full  moon,  or  at  that  time  when  the  moon 
and  sun  are  upon  opposite  sides  ofthe  earth,  we 
cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
theory  of  lunar  eclipses  which  we  have  stated, 
viz.,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  moon  through  the  earth's  shadow,  is  the  real 
and  only  true  one. 

THE  LUNAR  ECLIPSE. 

The  moon  revolves  about  the  earth  from  west 
to  east  completing  a  synodic  revolution  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon  again,  or  from  full  to 
full  again  in  about  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days 
upon  an  average  ;  so  that  within  every  such 
period  of  time  the  moon  must  pass  somewhere 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  earth's  shadow,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon ;  and  the  point  of  the  umbra 
of  the  moon's  shadow  must  pass  somewhere 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  of 
new  moon.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  moon 
"dodges"  the  shadow  of  the  earth  by  passing 
above  it  or  below  it.  Sometimes  it  comes  so 
close  that  its  lower  side  cuts  into  the  shadow  to 
a  certain  depth,  and  we  have  a  partial  eclipse  ofthe 
moon's  lower  limb.  At  other  times  the  upper 
part  of  the  moon  passes  through  the  lower  side 
of  the  shadow  and  gives  us  a  partial  eclipse  of 
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the  moon's  upper  limb.  At  other  times  again  it 
plunges  directly  into  the  shadow  passing  through 
somewhere  near  its  centre  and  presenting  us 
with  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon. 

Eclipses  of  the  moon  come  on  so  insidiously 
that  itisim]  ossible  to  tell  by  observation  the  exact 
moment  at  which  they  begiu.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  the  approach  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
is  a  slight  hazy  darkening  of  some  portion  of  the 
moon's  eastern  limb,  which  has  already  proceeded 
lo  some  extent  before  being  detected.  At  this 
time  the  moon  is  just  entering  the  very  illy  de- 
fined penumbra  of  the  earth's  shadow.  As  the 
eclipse  progresses  and  the  moon  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  gloom  of  the  earth's  shadow,  the  first 
hazy  boundary  after  growing  more  and  more 
intense  upon  that  side  of  the  moon  where  the 
eclipse  first  commenced,  is  finally  succeeded  by 
the  true  darkness  of  the  umbra,  which,  like  a  pall 
of  death,  soon  changes  the  fair  face  of  our  nightly 
queen  to  a  thing  of  gloom  but  barely  visible  upon 
a  background  of  a  gloomier  sky. 

After  continuing  for  a  longer  or  shcrter  time, 
depending  upon  various  circumstances,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eclipse  is  completely  reversed  in 
the  ending,  the  latter  being  as  undefined  in  its 
several  phases  as  the  former. 

But  even  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscura- 
tion in  a  lunar  eclipse,  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  umbra  of  the  earth's  shadow,  it 
is  not  entirely  concealed,  but  is  still  visible  with 
a  dull  coppery  lustre,  and  looking  something 
like  a  metal  at  a  low  red  heat.  Has  the  moon 
then  an  inherent  light  of  its  own,  or  are  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  earth's  shadow  not  complete- 
ly dark  ? 

As  the  science  of  chemistry  has  shown  us  that 
the  great  majority  of  substances  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  quite  different  ingredients,  so  the  optical 
prism  has  taught  us  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
not  a  simple  thing  but  a  compound  of  differently 
coloured  rays.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  first 
made  known  this  fact,  enumerated  seven  and 
named  them,  going  from  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
to  the  other,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 
digo and  violet.  Now  experience  proves  to  us 
that  of  those,  the  red  rays  have  the  greatest  mo- 
mentum, or  power  of  overcoming  obstacles,  and 
hence  of  penetrating  mists  and  vapours;  or,  that 
the  red  rays  meet  with  less  resistance  in  passing 
through  a  mixture  like  our  atmosphere,  than  the 
other  colored  rays  do.  Now  our  atmosphere  is 
like  a  thin  coating  around  this  great  earth,  and 
if  correctly  represented  in  a  model  would  be  but 
a  layer  of  about  one  seventh  of  an  inch  thick 
upon  the  surface  of  a  two  feet  globe,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  even  then  collected  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  earth's  surface.  Such  being 
the  ca3e  the  rays  of  light  which  come  down  to  us 
vertically,  or  in  any  way  near  vertically, 
have  to  pass  through  but  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  our  atmosphere  and  they 
are  not  therefore  sensibly  affected.  But  when 
inch  rays,  like  those  from  the  morning  or  evening 
jun,  Htrike  us  very  obliquely,  glancing  along  the 
.surface  of  the  earth,  they  pass  through  hundreds  of 


miles  ofthe  denserportion  ofthe  earth's  atmosphere. 
Nor  do  they  pass  over  this  long  journey  unscath- 
ed ;  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  especi- 
ally of  its  watery  portion,  to  the  passage  of  light, 
has  effectually  sifted  out  the  differently  colored 
rays,  stopping  the  higher  ones  such  as  the  violet 
and  blue,  in  large  quantities,  but  allowing  the 
lower  such  as  the  red  and  orange  to  pass  on  with 
but  a  comparatively  slight  change  ;n  their  in- 
tensity. Hence  a  portion  of  light  which  has 
penetrated  through  long  stretches  of  our  atmos- 
phere, is  so  changed  in  its  constitution  as  to  as- 
sume a  reddish  or  ruddy  colour.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  sun  appears  red  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  For  the  same  reason  red  lights  can  be 
seen  further  than  green  or  blue  ones;  and  every 
common  source  of  light  when  removed  to  great 
distances,  so  that  the  rays  have  to  travel  through 
long  ranges  of  atmospheric  air  before  reaching 
the  eye,  assumes  a  ruddy  appearance. 

Now  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  bouud  the 
umbra  of  the  earth's  shadow  have  grazed  her 
surface  and  pierced  through  long  miles  of  her 
atmosphere  and  have  become  ruddy  ;  these  red 
rays  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  resistances  and 
in  passing  through,  but  they  are  not  unaffected; 
their  verystruggle  for  ascendancyhas  thrown  them 
inwards  from  their  former  course,  or,  as  the  opti- 
cian says,  refracted  them,  and  they  now  pierce 
the  umbra  upon  all  sides  and  fall  upon  the  moon, 
impartingto  its  facethecolor  already  described. The 
origin  of  this  peculiarity  is  then  our  own  atmos- 
phere ;  and,  owing  to  its  effects  upon  light  pass- 
ing through  it,  we  infer  that  the.  earth's  shadow, 
at  any  great  distance  behind  her,  is  not  perfectly 
dark. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  may  combine 
with  the  aforementioned  to  render  the  moon 
visible  in  the  midst  of  totality. 

At  the  season  of  new  moon  when  the  sky  is 
clear  we  know  that  it  is  not  perfectly  dark  even 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  although  under  these 
conditions  not  a  solitary  ray  direct  from  either 
the  sun  or  the  moon  can  reach  us. 

Myriads  of  stars  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
composite  arch,  and  acting  the  parts  of  so  many 
very  distant  suns,  give  a  certain  amount  of  light 
to  the  elements  of  the  solar  system  ;  and  although 
this  earth,  by  her  interposition,  may  exclude  from 
the  moon  that  light  which  it  is  wont  to  receive, 
she  cannot  possibly  deprive  it  ofthe  rays  which 
come  from  these  thousands  of  twinkling  points. 
Again,  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  very  extensive 
atmosphere,  so  extensive,  in  fact,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  could  we  be  placed  upon  the  moon 
at  a  period  of  central  totality  we  might  see  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
brightness  extending  on  all  sides  beyond  the  cir- 
cular margin  of  the  interposed  earth. 

These  causes  are  certainly  sufficient  to  produce 
that  luminosity  which  we  observe  upon  the  lunar 
disc,  while  surrounded  by  the  gloom  of  the  umbra 
of  the  earth's  shadow. 

t To  be  Continued.) 


CHRISTIANITY  THE  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Lecture 
delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of 
intercession  for  missions,  by  Dr.  Caird,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  point  out  its  many  excellencies,  we  invite 
onr  readers  to  see  for  themselves. 

"  The  aspect  of  contempt  and  antagonism  to 
human  nature  which  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  Christian  records  is  only  the  form  of  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  comprehensive  harmony.  And 
though  the  form  may,  at  first  blush,  create,  and 


often  has  aroused  repugnance  and  revolt,  it  is  not 
the  superficial  aspect  of  a  system  which,  in  the 
long  run,  gives  it  power  and  permanence,  but  its 
inherent  and  essential  principles.  Human  interest, 
human  prejudice,  the  selfish  inclinations  and  pas- 
sions of  the  world  may  sometimes  rise  up  in  arms 
against  a  great  idea  or  discovery,  bu»  the  deeper 
mind  ofthe  world  swings  round  to  reality;  and 
if  that  be  in  it,  if  it  be  true  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  to  the  deeper  nature  of  man, 
it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  win  the  day.  Now, 
beneath  all  its  apparent  despising  and  thwarting 
of  human  nature,  this  is  the  essential  character- 
istic of  Christianity  in  contrast  with  all  other  re- 
ligions. For  between  it  and  them  there  is  this 
immeasurable  distinction,  that  the  asceticism  of 
the  heathen  religions  is  the  mere  irrational  muti- 
lation of  nature,  the  asceticism  of  Christianity  is 
only  the  means  toward  the  attainment  of  its  high- 
est perfection  and  nobleness.  Its  dying  to  self 
is  only  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  man's  true 
self,  not  one  essential  element,  not  one  power  or 
energy  or  affection,  lost  in  the  process.  The  In- 
dian Fakir  or  Mahommedan  Dervish  maims  his 
own  nature — his  body  by  inhuman  maeerations,hi3 
mind  by  a  forced  vacuity  and  torpor,  his  affections 
and  sympathies  by  the  unnatural  disruption  of  all 
social  ties.  The  absorption  <  f  BraLmanism  is  the 
extinction  of  personal  and  individual  life.  The 
Nirvana  of  Buddhism  is  blank  nothingness,  utter 
and  final  annihilation.  But  in  Christianity, 
whatever  is  denied  or  sacrificed  is  restored  re- 
doubled, nay,  incalculably  enhanced,  in  value. 
Christianity  demands,  for  instance,  the  surrender 
of  the  individual  life,  but  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
Christ  comes  the  announcement,  "  He  that  keep- 
eth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  shall  find  it."  And  who  that  has  ever  known 
the  strength  and  the  sweetness  of  self-denial  for 
a  noble  end,  who  that  has  forgot  lrmself  for  a 
great  cause,  and  found  himself,  by  the  self-sur- 
render, double  the  man  he  was,  who  that  has  ever 
even  loved  another  human  being  with  a  pure  aud 
self-forgetting  love,  and  found  in  the  life  of  an- 
other a  richer  life  than  his  own — who  that  has 
so  acted, and  known  what  it  is  to  gain  self  by  giving 
self  away,  but  may  see  in  Christ's  demand  for 
self-denial  aud  self-surrender  the  secret  of  human 
perfection  and  blessedness?  Christianity  some- 
times demands,  again,  the  sacrifice  of  the  family 
life,  the  renunciation  in  the  service  of  Christ  of 
the  ties  of  love  and  home.  But  it  sends  us  in 
quest  of  no  impossible  perfection  by  the  abnega- 
tion of  the  natural  affections.  It3  gradual  and 
silent  effect  has  been  to  purify  those  domestic  re- 
lations which  had  in  the  old  world  become  sen- 
sualized and  debased,  to  infuse  into  the  home  af- 
fections a  new  intensity  and  refinement,  and  to 
re-constitute  the  famil}-  in  its  ideal  beauty  and 
sacredness.  Or,  once  more,  the  Stat*,  the  old 
order  of  society,  the  civil  and  political  organiza- 
tions that  have  existed  apart  from  Christianity, 
may  feel  its  power  as  a  principle  of  disintegration, 
and  national  constitutions,  venerable  from  an- 
cient prescription,  may  be  broken  up  or  crumble 
away  before  the  advance  of  the  new  faith.  But 
the  Author  of  that  faith  preaches  no  destructive 
crusade  against  social  institutions,  no  revolution- 
ary assault  on  the  fair  and  stately  order  of  law 
and  government.  Society  with  its  manifold  re- 
lationships is  a  divine  thing.  Law  has  its  seat 
in  the  bosom  of  God.  And  so  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  there  is  the  assertion  of 
the  absolute  and  inherent  rightfulness  of  these 
things — of  "rendering  to  Cfesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,''  of  "giviug  honour  to  rulers  and 
governors  as  sent  of  God,''  of  "fearing  God  and 
honouring  the  King."  What  Christianity  here, 
as  elsewhere,  does,  is  "not  to  destroy  man's  na- 
ture, but  to  fulfil  it."  From  this  as  from  all 
other  relations,  it  extracts  the  canker  of  selfis)  - 
ness,  and  reconstitutes  the  State,  on  its  own 
principle  of  universal  love  and  charity.  Unc':r 
its  influence  society  ceases  to  be  a  mere  organ- 
ized selfishness,  and  becomes  that  corporate  rc^ 
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lation  of  men  to  each  other  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual man  and  class  feels  itself  charged  with 
the  welfare  of  all,  and  finds  the  strongest 
Stimulus  to  its  energies  and  the  fullest  measure 
of  happiness  in  ministering  to  theirs.  The  more 
completely  it  permeates  the  national  life  the 
more  are  all  elements  of  division  and  disorder 
eliminated, — tyranny  and  insubordination,  selfish 
strifes,  and  desolating  ambitions,  become  more 
and  more  impossible.  And  the  ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tianized social  state  would  be  one  in  which 
Church  and  State  would  be  no  longer  opposed 
or  separate  organizations,  but  would  pass  into 
each  other,  and  become  identified  in  that  body 
politic  in  which  each  member  lived,  suffered, 
rejoiced  in  the  life  and  suffering  and  joy  of  all 
the  rest  ;  in  which  the  most  highly  dowered 
with  the  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune  would  find 
scope  for  their  noblest  activity  in  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  lowliest  or  mean- 
est would  be  no  longer  forgotten  or  despised, 
but  as  those  members  of  the  body  which  seemed 
to  be  least  honorable,  would  have  bestowed 
upon  them  more  abundant  honour.  In  one 
word,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  spheres  into  which 
it  penetrates,  Christianity  is  the  realization  of 
the  true  meaning  and  significance  of  the  nature 
and  life  of  man,  and  receives  its  highest  au- 
thentication as  God's  revelation  to  man  in  this, 
that  it  is  man's  revelation  to  himself. 


MUSCLE  AND  BRAIN. 

BY  R.  COHDLEY. 

The  superiority  of  miud  over  body,  of 
lirain  over  muscle,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  convenient  themes  of  popular  de- 
clamation. Every  school  hoy,  who  has  left 
the  plow  for  the  office,  employs  his  earliest 
efforts  at  composition  in  justification  of  his 
choice.  The  average;  sentiment  would  very 
nearly  coincide  with  the  "Commercial  Col- 
lege"" prospectus  which  says,  "Muscle  and 
bone  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  brains." 

Now  we  have  no  objection  to  brains. 
Thev  are  a  very  good  thing  to  have.  The 
world  is  not  in  danger  of  being  overstocked 
with  the  genuine  article.  It  will  not  need 
any  combination  of  brain-owners  to  keep 
down  the  supply,  or  to  keep  up  the  price. 
There  will  always  be  a  good  demand  for  the 
finer  and  better  grades.  But  a  great  deal 
of  the  talk  about  the  superiority  of  brain 
over  muscle  is  calculated  to  mislead.  There 
lias  been  growing  up  a  morbid  sentiment 
which  is  doing  mischief,  and  which  threat- 
ens disaster.  There  is  a  common  feeling 
that  there  is  some  antagonism  between 
brain  and  muscle,  and  that  he  who  has  the 
first  is  a  fool  to  live  by  the  second.  If  a 
man  docs  not  get  his  living  by  his  wits  lie  is 
supposed  not  to  have  any.  Those  who  live 
by  physical  labour  are  supposed  to  lack 
mental  power.  The  harder  a  man  works 
with  his  hands,  the  softer  we  suppose  his 
head  to  be.  A  young  man  who  had  imbib- 
ed these  high-toned  sentiments  was  visiting 
on  a  farm.  He  was  invited  to  take  a  fork 
and  help  to  load  hay.  He  declined  the  in- 
vitation with  the  remark,  "that  it  needed  a 
man  strong  in  the  arms  and  weak  in  the 
head  to  load  hay."  When  last  heard  from 
this  young  man  was  employing  his  "strong 
head"  in  the  delicate  service  of  "runner" 
for  a  cheap  hotel.  A  professor  of  a  college, 
.who  held  his  place  by  sufferance,  remarked 
in  a  public  speech,  that  "Education  had 
lifted  him  from  the  plow  tail  to  his  present 
position."  A  farmer  sitting  by  remarked, 
that  "that  was  not  much  of  a  compliment 


to  education;  for  it  did  not  lift  him  very  far." 
With  a  great  many,  to  have  brains  is  to  be 
too  sharp  to  work. 

The  result  is  just  what  we  might  expect. 
The  fields  of  muscular  toil  are  being  left  to 
the  most  degraded,  while  those  of  mental 
labor  are  overstocked.  No  girl  of  any  pre- 
tensions thinks  of  doing  "housework,"  or 
even  "plain  sewing."  She  must  "teach 
school"  or  give  "music  lessons."  No  young 
man  of  any  pluck  thinks  of  being  a  farm 
laborer,  and  hardly  a  mechanic.  He  must 
go  to  the  city  and  measure  tape — or  sit  on 
a  high  stool  with  a  quill  behind  his  ear  and 
write.  This  cannot  be  because  the  work  is 
lighter.  If  we  should  once  compare  the 
pale,  wearied  look  of  our  teachers  and  clerks 
with  the  ruddy  healthfulness  of  servant  girls 
and  laborers,  we  should  be  convinced  that 
the  contrary  is  the  truth.  But  it  is  thought 
to  be  so  much  more  dignified  to  work  with 
the  mind  than  with  the  hands  that  no  one 
who  can  do  the  one  will  think  of  doing  the 
other. 

We  are  told  that  all  our  cities  are  crowd- 
ed, while  farm  hands  can  scarcely  be  ob- 
tained. The  professions  are  all  full  and 
running  over.  To  increase  the  demand, 
physicians  divide  themselves  into  some  half 
a  dozen  different  schools — little  pills  and 
big  pills,  cold  water  and  hot  water,  herbs 
and  physic.  Lawyers  are  dissolving  into 
"claim  agents"  and  "land  agents,"  and  a 
score  of  other  "agencies"  whereby  they  may 
create  a  ca?e  and  pocket  a  fee.  To  employ 
the  constantly  increasing  surplus  of  "brain," 
manufacturers  and  publishers  are  sending 
agents  and  canvassers  all  over  the  country 
peddling  books  and  maps  and  pictures  hair 
dyes  and  lightning  rods.  Every  school  com- 
mittee is  overrun  with  applications,  while  a 
competent  girl  to  do  housework,  or  a  reli- 
able nurse  for  the  sick  room,  is  sought  tol- 
as for  "hid  treasures."  I  was  on  a  city 
school  board  for  several  years,  and  for  every 
vacancy  there  was  an  average  of  six  appli- 
cants. A  poor  woman  called  on  me  one 
day,  desiring  to  find  a  place  to  do  house- 
work. I  only  named  the  fact  to  a  few  friends, 
and  yet  there  were  three  urgent  applications 
for  her  services  before  the  next  night.  A 
clerk  left  one  of  our  mercantile  establish- 
ments on  the  three  o'clock  train.  Before 
sundown  eighteen  applicants  had  applied 
for  the  vacancy.  A  workman  fell  from  the 
scaffolding  of  a  new  building  about  the 
same  time  and  disabled  himself.  The  con- 
tractors had  to  search  the  whole  town  to 
find  a  man  to  fill  his  place.  Every  town  in 
the  country  is  full  of  young  men — candi- 
dates for  clerkships— lying  round  idle, 
"waiting  for  something  to  turn  up."  That 
is,  they  are  waiting  for  somebody  to  die  or 
resign  that  thev  may  be  "put  into  a  clerk's 
office  and  be  able  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread." 
On  the  other  hand  almost  every  kind  of 
manual  labor  is  at  a  premium. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  increased 
demand  for  muscular  labor.  The  house- 
keeper is  at  the  mercy  of  her  "help."  The 
contractor  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  men.  The 
laborer  can  defy  his  employer,  for  there  are 
more  asking  for  his  services  than  he  can 
serve.  He  can  demand  his  own  price,  for 
the  bidding  is  lively  over  him  and  he  him- 
self is  the  auctioneer.  The  world's  physical 
work  must  be  done.  Not  a  pound  of  bread 
or  a  yard  of  cloth  can  be  produced  without 
it.    Hence  the  sceptre  of  the  world  is  pass- 


ing into  the  hands  of  muscle.  The  man 
who  has  mental  labor  to  sell  must  go  beg- 
ging for  work,  while  he  who  has  physical 
labor  to  offer  will  have  competitors  for  his 
service?.  Counting  the  time  and  the  cost 
of  preparation,  no  men  are  now  paid  as  well 
as  common  laborers.  No  class  of  men  are 
is  independent.  They  are  in  demand. 
Muscle  is  the  ascendency. 

We  heartily  believe  in  thorough  culture 
and  complete  development.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  end  of  all  culture  is  "bread 
and  butter."  We  do  not  believe  that  every 
accomplishment  is  valueless  which  does  not 
help  to  earn  a  man  a  living.  We  believe 
that  a  man  of  mind  may  honorably  and 
properly  work  with  his  hands,  and  that  it 
is  no  disgrace  for  a  man  of  brains  to  earn 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Because 
a  girl  has  an  education  it  is  not  necessary 
that  she  should  teach  school,  and  because  a 
boy  knows  algebra  it  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  mount  a  three  legged  stool  and 
scrawd  characters  on  a  ledger.  We  depre- 
cate all  the  cheap  rhetoric  of  newspapers 
and  school  lectures  and  public  gatherings 
which  represents  education  as  raising  men 
from  the  workshop  and  cornfield  to  "places 
of  honor  and  respectability."  Any  place  is 
honorable  where  honorable  men  work. 
Cultivated  womanhood  can  dignify  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  ornament  the  parlor. 
Educated  manhood  can  shine  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  workshop  as  well  as  in  th?  count- 
ing room.  Education  is  designed  to  develop 
the  man,  not  to  make  quill-drivers  and 
pettifoggers.  If  it  bring  out  the  man  it  has 
done  its  work,  even  though  it  leaves  him  in 
the  field,  the  shop,  or  the  mine.  Cinciuna- 
tus  lost  nothing  in  the  world's  esteem  be- 
cause the  Roman  messengers  found  him 
guiding  the  plow,and  called  him  from  thence 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Greatness 
is  as  appropriate  on  a  farm  as  anywhere 
else,  and  its  usefulness  is  not  impaired  nor 
its  lustre  dimmed  by  muscular  toil. — Chris- 
tian, Union. 

Reading  Room. — The  literature  received 
in  this  institution  consists  of  the  following : 
— Leisure  Hour,  Cliambers'  Journal,  Good 
Words,  New  Dominion  Monthly,  Sunday  at 
Home,  Day  of  Rest,  Christian  Union,  Cassell's 
Family  Magazine,  the  Pictorial  World,  Har- 
per's Weekly,  British  Workman,  Canadian 
Illustrated  News,  Yale  Courant,  Dalhousie 
Gazette,  Aurora,  Globe,  Mail,  Daily  News, 
British  Whig,  Scottish  American  Journal,  La 
Miueive,  Newmarket  Courier,  Daily  Witness, 
W eddy  British  Colonist,  Church  Herald,  Lon- 
don Herald,  The  Churchman,  The  Presby- 
terian, Church  of  Scotland  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Record,  also  a  large  number  of 
choice  temperance  and  other  books. 

One  of  our  editors  had  a  more  pleasant  finish 
up  to  his  holidays  than  is  usually  granted  to 
students.  The  train  on  which  he  was  returning 
to  town  stuck  firmly  in  a  snow-drift,  and  caused 
him  to  fast  for  thirty-six  hours.  He  confesses 
that  he  does  not  see  the  connection  between  long 
fasting  and  a  loftier  religious  spirit. 

Students  !  remember  that  Mr  Ross  is  hav- 
ing his  tea-meeting  in  Wolfe  Island  Church 
on  Thursday  evening,  21st  inst.  Also,  on 
the  following  evening,  the  Portsmouth 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  School  will  hold  its 
annual  soiree.  A  good  time  is  expected  at 
both  those  meetings.  Buy  your  tickets  early, 
and  buy  often! 
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KINGSTON,  JANUARY  16,  1874. 


The  Christmas  Holidays  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  time,  and  are  now  looked  back 
upon  with  feelings  of  regret  owing  to  their 
hasty  flight.  At  least  we  should  judge  that 
this  is  the  case  from  the  number  of  students 
who  invented  rflans  of  their  own  to  lengthen 
out  the  time  given  for  relaxation.  The 
princqfle,  that  the  more  a  person  has  the 
more  he  wants,  seems  to  have  been  very 
strong  in  those  who  were  expected  to 
answer  "adsum"  to  their  names  at  morning 
prayers  on  Wednesday,  6th  inst.  Doubtless 
many  weighty  considerations  and  powerful 
influences  were  brought  into  play  to  incline 
them  to  stay  at  home  just  one  day  longer,  and 
it  seems  somewhat  hard  to  blame  students  for 
yielding  to  these.  But,  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  break  away  from  all  the  pleasant  and 
dear  associations  of  home,  we  fear  that  the 
College  Senate  will  fail  to  see,  in  the  late 
arrival  of  delinquents,  any  manifestation  of 
gratitude  towards  it  for  the  extension  of  the 
holidays  at  their  commencement.  The  stu- 
dents ought  to  think  of  such  things  and 
make  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  College  their 
first  consideration.  Now,  however,  we  are 
all  back  again  ;  matters  have  resumed  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  knowledge  is  being 
sought  out  and  stored  up  with  renewed  zeal, 
and  all  are  once  more  settled  down  for  a 
stiff  campaign.  The  Editors,  in  again  greet- 
ing the  Readers  of  the  Journal,  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  pleasure  at 
finding  their  humble  efforts  generally  so 
well  appreciated.  We  are  aware  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  find  our  paper  to  be  gen- 
erally dry  and  uninteresting,  and  on  this  ac- 


count may  not  care  to  subscribe  for  it.  But 
if  such  persons  will  allow  us,  we  will  just 
give  them  a  gentle  hint,  and  that  is,  Read 
every  number  carefully  and  you  will  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  such  reading  as  the 
Journal  contains.  It  is  not  our  aim  to 
amuse  our  readers  (there  is  too  much  of  that 
kind  of  literature  already  in  the  world),  but 
to  instruct  them  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
and  we  ask  all  to  be  patient  with  us.  Per- 
haps some  may  think  that  they  do  not  get 
the  worth  of  their  money,  and  would  wil- 
lingly withdraw  their  names  from  our  list, 
[f  there  be  any  such,  let  them  calmly  sil 
down  and  reason  thus  :  "Although  I  may 
not  get  much  good  from  the  paper,  some  of 
my  family  may,  and  besides  I  am  assisting 
in  a  good  cause,  for  the  publishing  of  the 
Journal  furnishes  a  splendid  training- 
school  for  the  young  men  who  shall  in  a 
few  years  occupy  important  and  responsible 
positions  in  the  world  ;  therefore,  if  they  are 
benefited  by  their  practice  in  journalism, 
society  will  be  correspondingly  benefited 
when  they  come  to  occupy  the  aforesaid 
positions,  and  whatever  is  for  the  good  of 
mankind  ought  to  be  supported."  On  the 
other  hand,  graduates  and  ex-students  now 
scattered  throughout  the  land  may  think 
that  we  are  not  scholarly  enough  in  the 
majority  of  our  articles.  The  only  answer 
that  we  can  give  to  such,  is  again  to  solicit 
their  contributions  to  our  columns.  There 
surely  cannot  be  any  graduate  who  has  not 
some  short  article  seeking  exit  from  his 
mind,  which  would  adorn  the  columns  of 
the  Journal  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  its 
editors.  To  all  who  have  assisted  us  we  re- 
turn our  cordial  thanks,  and  will  be  happy  to 
hear  from  them  again.  Meanwhile  we  look 
forward  to  the  remainder  of  our  present 
year  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  plea- 
sure, with  the  strong  hope,  however,  that 
our  journalistic  experience  will  be  as  plea- 
sant as  it  has  hitherto  been. 


University  Services.  —  A  change  is 
about  to  take  place  in  the  University  regime 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  every  student, 
a  change  which  we  think  will  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  all,  but  especially  to  those 
who  are  studying  for  the  Church.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  divine  service  once  a  month 
in  the  Convocation  Hall,  the  services  to  be 
conducted  by  leading  men  in  the  Church, 
and  to  be  open  to  the  public.  The  first  of 
the  series  will  be  held  on  Sabbath,  17th 
inst.,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  and  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Snodgrass. 
A  number  of  students  are  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary and  Sabbath  School  work  at  the 
hour  indicated ;  but  we  hope  to  see  present 
all  who  can  possibly  come  and  also  a  good- 
ly number  of  citizens. 


MONTHLY  EXAMINATIONS . 

The  system  of  monthly  written  examina- 
tions which  is  followed  in  this  University  is 
a  fair  and  impartial  test  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  students  in  the  different  branches 
taught,  and  is  a  system  well  calculated,  to 
ensure  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects.  But  like  other  good  things  it  is 
liable  to  abuse  by  those  very  persons  whom 
it  is  intended  to  benefit.  These  monthly 
examinations  are  the  principal  tests  by 
which  the  class-prizes  are  awarded.  As  long 
as  every  student  prepares  for  and  goes  up  to 
every  examination  all  is  fair  and  ju»t.  But 
it  is  obvious  that,  when  a  person  stands  his 
examination  in  one  or  two  departments  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  lie  has  every 
chance  of  carrying  off  the  prizes  in  those 
departments,  although  his  general  standing 
may  be  far  below  another  who  takes  all  the 
examinations,  but  who  may  not  succeed 
in  coming  out  first  or  second  in  any 
department.  With  our  present  system  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure just  referred  to  is  a  very  unfair  one, 
that  it  does  not  give  justice  to  the  hardest 
workers.  To  this  abuse  we  respectully  call 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  power 
to  prevent  it.  No  doubt  they  will  easily 
find  a  means  of  remedy. 

The  Dalhvuzie  Gazette  of  December  0th  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Herdman  , 
B.A.,  who  is  now  in  Edinburgh  University  study- 
ing Divinity.  The  writer  gives  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  pre- 
sent Session.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  do  not 
know  how  such  occasions  are  celebrated  by  the 
Students  in  the  old  country,  and  for  their  en- 
lightenment we  will  make  a  few  extracts  from 
Mr.  Herdman's  letter.  After  expressing  himself 
as  being  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
University  buildings  contained  no  hall  large  en- 
ough for  Convocation  purposes,  he  says  :  "The 
second  thing  that  struck  me  was  a  pea.  These 
convenient  missiles  were  flying  about  as  if  ani- 
mated, confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  body  of 
the  Hall,  which  was  reserved  for  the  Students, 
but  also  soaring  occasionally  to  the  gallery  where 
sat  visitors  interested  in  the  University.  Woe 
to  the  bald  head  whose  shining  crest  was  any- 
where conspicuous  !  It  immediately  became  the 
target  for  a  score  of  pellets."  -'At  the  hour  in- 
dicated the  Principal,  folluwed  by  several  emi- 
neut  literary  friends  of  the  University  and  moat 
of  the  Professors  of  the  different  Faculties,  enter- 
ed the  room  and  ascended  the  platform.  They 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  Stu- 
dents. As  they  advanced  one  by  one  they  were 
severally  hissed  or  cheered  according  to  their 
popularity :  Professor  Blackie,  the  celebrated 
Greek  scholar,  receiving  the  greatest  applause, 
The  Principal  took  the  chair,  and  Professor 
Charteris  opened  the  meeting  with  a  short 
prayer,  which  was  loudly  applauded  and  encor- 
ed." Such  scenes  may  be  very  amusing  to  tie 
chief  actors,  but  we  fancy  that  others  wmld  L.t 
be  equally  well  pleased  with  them.  Patience  must 
be  in  great  demand  in  Edinburgh. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
COGNITION. 

By  ROBERT  JARDINE,  B.D.,  D.  Sc., 

Principal  of  the  General  Assembly'!  College,  Calcutta, 
and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

LoDdou :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1874. 
This  work  is  especially  interesting  to  us  as  the 
production  of  a  former  student  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, whose  appointment  to  the  highest  office 
that  the  General  Assembly's  College  in  Calcutta 
could  bestow  upon  him  speaks  highly  both  for 
his  own  ability  and  for  the  efficiency  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  Mr.  Jardine  was  a  distinguished  pupil 
of  Professor  Murray,  then  of  Queen's  College,  and 
of  Protessor  Fraser  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the 
book  is  conjointly  dedicated.  He  tells  us,  in  his 
preface,  that  the  work  is  "designed  principally 
for  the  use  of  students  who  are  beginning  their 
philosophical  studies,"  although  he  "is  ready  to 
admit  that  one  principal  object  which  he  kept 
before  his  mind  in  the  preparation  of  the  book 
was  to  show  the  inadequacy  and  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  a  prevailing  system  of  psychology,  which 
may  be  indicated  by  the  word  phenomenalism." 
As  an  elementary  treatise,  the  work  has  our 
hearty  commendation.  It  is  written  in  clear, 
simple  and  vigorous  language,  while  its  orderly 
arrangement,  and  the  way  in  which  each  fresh 
point  is  prepared  for  by  that  which  goes  before, 
show  that  Mr.  Jardine  thoroughly  understands 
the  art  of  teaching.  It  is,  however,  by  its  suc- 
cess in  overthrowing  phenomenalism  or  sensa- 
tionalism that  it  will  be  mainly  judged,  and  to 
this  point  of  view  we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

All  sensationalists  are  agreed  in  holding  that 
a  sensation  is  purely  mental.  "  Such  is  still  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  Berkeleian 
idealism  ;  such  is  the  doctrine  of  nearly  all  the 
Association  school  of  psychologists  represented 
by  Hartley  and  the  two  Mills.''  Now,  as  modes 
of  the  ego,  sensations  cannot  by  any  possibility 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  non-ego.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  association,  however,  they  are  supposed 
to  gather  themselves  into  clusters ;  and  as  these 
clusters  of  sensations  have  a  mutual  coherence 
and  occur  in  a  certain  order  they  come  to  be  re- 
garded, after  a  time,  as  independent  and  perma- 
nent external  objects.  This  is  theaccount  of  the 
genesis  of  our  notion  of  matter  given  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mill,  as  it  is  the  only  consistent  one  open  to  a 
sensationalist. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  Mr.  Jardine  advances 
the  well-known  theory  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that  sensation  is  not  purely  mental  but  involves 
a  non-mental  element  as  well.  Consciousness 
implies  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object. 
Now  "the  very  word  object,  contra-distinguished 
as  it  is  from  subject,  appears  to  indicate  that  sen- 
sations are  possessed  of  an  element  foreign  to  the 
subject  knowing."  They  are  set  over  against  the 
subject  and  have  laws  of  existence  and  mutual 
relations  of  their  own.  They  are  individually 
localised,  or  felt  to  occupy  some  particular  por- 
tion of  space,  and  the  mutual  externality  of  such 
localized  objects  gives  us  the  conception  of  ex- 
tension. A  sensation,  e.g.,  of  hearing,  of  sight 
or  of  touch  is  at  once  referred  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  organism.    Sensations  have  thus  a 


double  relation  ;  they  are  at  once  modes  of  the 
knowing  self  and  of  the  known  organism.  In 
sensation,  therefore,  we  have  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  a  non-ego,  and  upon  this  primary  know- 
ledge the  complex  elements  involved  in  percep- 
tion are  superinduced. 

While  we  sympathize  with  Mr.  Jardine's  en- 
deavor to  overthrow  sensationalism,  we  do  not 
think  that  his  analysis  of  sensation  can  be  ac- 
cepted. We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  under- 
stand how  a  sensation  can  be  at  once  within  and 
without  consciousness.  If  it  exists  without  con- 
sciousness, how  can  we  know  it  ?  If  within  con- 
sciousness, how  do  we  know  there  is  anything 
external  corresponding  to  it?  By  a  very  curious 
kind  of  intellectual  jugglery,  the  author  converts 
sensation  as  an  object  into  sensation  as  an  exter- 
nal object.  To  expose  the  fallacy  of  such  reason- 
ing, it  is  but  necessary  to  say  that  an  object  of 
consciousness  must  be  within  the  mind.  A  sen- 
sation is  called  not-self  or  object  only  as  distin- 
guished from  the  permanent  self,  which  remains 
identical  while  it  changes,  but  this  is  very  differ- 
ent from  saying  that  it  exists  without  conscious- 
ness. Again,  to  say  that  the  idea  of  extension  is 
involved  in  "the  eo-existence  of  sensations  at  the 
same  point  of  time"  is  a  manifest  confusion  of 
thought.  Co-existence  must  here  mean  co-exis- 
tence in  consciousness  ;  when  sensations  are  de- 
clared to  be  "mutually  external''  the  meaning 
properly  is  that  they  exist  together  in  the  mind. 
But  how  can  it  be  legitimately  argued  that  be- 
cause sensations  are  known  in  one  act  of  con- 
sciousness they'exist  externally  and  as  extended? 
Only  if  we  identify  co-existence  in  time  with  co- 
existence in  external  space — i.e.,  if  we  assume 
what  is  to  be  proved — is  such  an  inference  war- 
ranted. But,  so  soon  as  this  confusion  between 
sensation  and  a  supposed  external  reality  is 
pointed  out,  the  whole  intuitive  theory  of  per- 
ception falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  but  an  identical 
proposition  to  say  that  what  is  given  in  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  immediately  known  as 
without  consciousness.  It  is  certainly  a  conceiv- 
able proposition  thatsensation  implies  something 
external  as  its  cause  ;  but  this  theory  is  expressly 
rejected  by  the  advocates  of  intuitive  perception. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  sensations  are 
"  individually  localised,"  the  only  intelligible 
meaning  that  can  be  attached  to  the  statement 
is  that  they  are  distinguished  in  consciousness 
from  each  other,  and  such  distinction  does  not 
help  us  to  a  material  reality  external  to  conscious- 
ness. 

The  confusions  here  pointed  out  arise  from  an 
imperfect  analysis  of  the  act  of  knowledge.  So 
far  from  sensation  giving  a  knowledge  of  a  ma- 
terial object,  it  cannot  of  itself  give  any  know- 
ledge whatever.  As  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Plato  (see,  especially,  the  "  Thesetetus"),  and 
is  implied  still  more  clearly  in  Aristotle's  analysis 
of  the  individual  into  "matter"  and  "form,"  sen- 
sation in  itself  can  only  give  a  chaos  of  indeter- 
minate, unconnected  impressions ;  their  connec- 
tion and  relation,  which  are  essential  to  an  act 
of  knowledge,  can  only  be  produced  by  thought. 
The  minimum  of  possible  knowledge  is  the  dis-  j 
tinction  between  subjective  impressions  and  ob- 


jective realitie  s.  Now  our  notion  of  an  object  is 
that  of  something  which  does  not  pass  away 
with  the  moment  but  persists  or  is  permanent. 
A  sensation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  immediate, 
simple  and  momentary,  and  therefore  can  of  it- 
self give  no  hint  of  that  which  is  permanent.  The 
perception  of  these  two  facts,  the  stability  of 
things  and  the  fleetingness  of  sensation*,  led  to 
the  view  which  the  !'  Critique  of  Pure  Reason" 
has  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  rational 
doubt,  that  empirical  knowledge  is  a  synthesis  of 
sensation  and  thought.  Had  Mr.  Jardine  proper- 
ly apprehendedKant's  distinction  between  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  knowledge  and  its  results,  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  led  to  see  that  sensa- 
tion, being  but  one  element  of  knowledge,  is  in 
itself  mere  zero.  But  he  misapprehends  this  dis- 
tinction so  far  as  to  thiuk  that  "the  expression 
a  priori  conveys  the  idea  of  some  hidden  recep- 
tacle of  unconscious  forms  or  principles."  The 
meaning  it  was  really  intended  to  convey  is  that 
thought  has  certain  necessary  ways  of  judging, 
which  belong  to  its  very  constitution  and  without 
which  no  knowledge  whatever  is  possible. 
Thought  is  not  to  Kant  an  empty  receptacle  in 
which  sensations  are  put  away  for  future  use  ;  it 
is  essentially  active  and  originative.  It  shows 
its  power  in  the  most  elementary  experience  not 
less.than  in  the  highest  generalizations  of  science. 
All  thought  is  relation,  and  relation  is  essential 
to  the  simplest  knowledge.  Sensation,  as  exclud- 
ing relation,  is  a  principle  of  chaos  to  which 
order  and  coherence  are  given  by  thought.  To 
think  is  to  compare  different  sensations  and  in- 
troduce relations — as  being,  unity,  &c. — or  catt- 
gories,  as  Kant  calls  them.  The  real  imperfec- 
tion of  sensationalism,  then,  is  not  that  it  over- 
looks the  non-mental  element  of  sensation — for 
sensation,  as  simple  and  immediate,  involves  no- 
thing but  itself — but  that  it  assumes  the  absolute 
receptivity  of  the  mind  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  That  this  is  its  fundamental  error  is 
the  lesson  taught  us  by  Hume,  who  has  shown 
that,  if  thought  has  no  originative  power,  matter 
and  mind  alike  vanish,  leaving  only  a  caput 
mortuum  of  isolated  sensations,  which  as  unre- 
lated can  give  no  knowledge  whatever. 

The  recent  death  of  the  nephew  of  Caleb 
Cushing,  from  a  fall  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Technology  has  call- 
ed out  a  letter  from  Dr.  George  B.  Loring, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  na- 
ture does  not  design  to  combine  the  student 
with  the  athlete  in  the  same  person,  and 
that  long  and  exhausting  exercise  frequent- 
ly has  an  injurious  effect  upon  young  men 
engaged  in  hard  study.  He  recommended 
to  the  student  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
which,  with  its  necessary  calls  to  pedes- 
trianism,  will  furnish  relaxation  for  body 
and  mind. — Montreal  Gazette. 

The  Aurora,  Albert  College,  Belleville,  thinks 
that  the  Journal  does  not  display  in  its  columns 
much  of  the  vivacity  characteristic  of  students. 
It  must  make  allowance  for  this  want,  however 
We  have  no  Alexandra  College  with  its  fair  oc- 
cupants to  inspire  our  souls  and  rouse  our  elo- 
quence. 
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PEOPLE  WILL  TALK. 

We  may  go  through  the  world,  hut  'twill  he  very  slow, 
If  we  listen  to  nil  that  is  said  as  we  go  ; 
We'll  he  worried  and  fretted  and  kept  in  a  stew, 
For  meddlesome  tongues  must  have  something  to  do— 
For  people  will  talk. 

If  generous  and  noble,  they'll  vent  out  their  spleen, 
You'll  hear  some  loud  hints  that  you're  selfish  and 
mean ; 

If  upright  and  honest,  and  fair  as  the  day, 
They'll  call  you  a  rogue  in  a  sly  sneaking  way— 

For  people  will  talk. 

Then  if  you  show  the  least  boldness  of  heart. 
Or  a  slight,  inclination  to  take  your  own  part, 
They'll  call  you  an  upstart,  conceited  and  vain. 
But  keep  straight  ahead,  don't  stop  to  explain — 

For  people  will  talk. 

If  threadbare  your  coat,  or  old-fashioned  your  dress, 
Someone  of  course  will  take  notice  of  this, 
And  hint  rather  close  that  you  can't  pay  your  way, 
Hut  don't  get  excited  whatever  they  say— 

For  people  will  talk. 

If  you  dress  in  the  fashion,  don't  think  to  escape, 
For  they  criticize  then  in  a  far  different  shape, 
You're  ahead  of  your  means,  or  your  bills  are  unpaid, 
But  mind  your  own  husiness,and  keep  straight  ahead — 
For  people  will  talk. 

They'll  talk  fine  before  you,  but  then  at  your  hack, 
Of  venom  and  spite  there  is  never  a  lack, 
How  kind  and  polite  is  all  that  they  say, 
But  bitter  as  gall  when  you're  out  the  way— 

For  people  will  talk. 

Good  friend,  take  my  advice  and  do  as  you  please, 
For  your  mind  (if  you  have  one)  will  then  be  at  ease, 
Through  life  you  will  meet  with  all  sorts  of  at  use, 
But  dou't  think  to  stop  them,  'twill  be  of  no  v. Be — 
For  people  will  talk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  remem- 
ber that  anonymous  communications  will 
not  be  inserted. 


Dear  Journal. — I  see  that  my  letter  to  you 
has  been  put  where  our  mother  will  have  a  chance 
"to  get  at  it.  I  hope  she  has  perused  it.  Some- 
one has  given  it  a  reading,  at  all  events,  since  an 
individual  signing  himself  B. A.,  LL.D.,  has  sent 
you  a  letter  criticizing  my  suggestions  and  offer- 
ing some  idea3  of  his  own  for  the  consideration 
of  our  mother.  I  have  seen  that  letter  and  read 
it  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  who  the  writer  can 
be.  There  is  only  one  son  of  Queen's  who  could 
appropriately  style  himself  B.A.,  LL  D.,  and 
there  is  abundant  "internal  evidence"  in  your 
correspondent's  letter  to  make  it  manifest  to  all 
that/ie  is  not  that  son.  The  only  conclusion  to  which 
I  can  come,  is,  that  he  is  some  prospective  B.A., 
LL.D.,  I  admire  his  ambition  and  hope  it  may 
issue  in  the  succeas  which  he  anticipates  with 
such  assurance,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  advise 
him  against  instituting  a  precedent  for  the  pre- 
mature assumption  of  honours  of  this  kind,  lest 
some  one  undeserving  of  them,  should  follow  it 
and  thus  bring  our  mother's  certificates  into  dis- 
repute. I  think  you  ought  to  tell  him,  too,  that 
uncharitable  people  will  be  apt  to  thin';  that  in 
signing  himself  13. A.,  LL.D.,  at  the  end  of  a  let- 
ter of  suggestions  meant  for  our  mother's  eyes, 
his  spirit  was  not  altogether  without  guile. 

Your  ambitious  correspondent  agrees  with  me 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  History  a  compul- 
sory subject  in  the  first  matriculation — most  peo- 
ple will,  I  think — but  protests  against  my  pro- 
posal as  to  the  first  examination  iu  classics  ;  ob- 
jects to  what  I  said  about  our  mother's  treatment, 
in  the  entrance  examination  of  "the  ordinary 
branches  of  a  com  monEuglisheducation;"aud  takes 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  "government  party"  in 


the  matter  of  "options."  Notwithstanding  all 
that  your  ambitious  correspondent  has  said,  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  as  a  means  of  deciding  as  to 
the  fitness  of  a  man,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  i3  concerned,  to  be 
admitted  an  undergraduate,  an  examination  on 
some  prescribed  works  "on  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammar  and  composition,"  would  be  better  than 
the  test  now  used.  I  do  not  place  little  value  on 
translative  ability,"  as  your  ambitious  correspon- 
dent supposes,  but  I  do  "place  little  value"  on  the 
ability  to  quote  memorter  the  right  pieces  of  a 
printed  translation  obtainable  for  one  dollar  or 
one  fifty  at  most.  A  man  of  ordinary  memory 
even  though  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
be  of  the  slimmest,  may,  by  the  purchase  of  one 
of  these  "cribs"  at  this  small  price  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hours  in  "going  over  the 
books" — the  "trans"  and  the  other — possess  him- 
self of  such  "translating  ability."  Now,  under 
the  present  system, if  a  candidate  for  matriculation 
only  p  iSsessi/(,/\"translating  ability ,"and  is  able  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  on  Biography,  Geo- 
graphy and  Mythology,  of  which  your  correspon- 
dent speaks,  and  perhaps  makes  a  lucky  guess 
or  two  in  the  parsing,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
pass  creditably — no,  not  creditab'i  but — you 
know  what  I  mean  Surely  this  is  not  right. 
Our  ambitious  brother  seems  to  thiuk  that  I  am  for 
thrusting  aside  "general  subjects  in  connection 
with  the  study,"  in  this  examination.  No  such 
thing!  My  view  is  that  works  on  these  subjects 
ought  to  be  prescribed  in  the  calendar,  that  a 
separate  paper  ought  to  be  given  upon  them,  and 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  marks  ought  to  be  re- 
quired on  each  paper — the  one  on  these  "cram 
subjects,"  and  the  other  in  order  to  passing.  I  do 
not  believe  Queen's  would  lose,  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  she  would  i/ain  in  reputation,  in  the  long 
run  by  adopting  this  plan,  for  those  admitted  to 
her  halls  would  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate 
and  lead  critically  the  ancient  classics  and  would 
have  for  deeper  researches  and  a  more  extended 
course  of  reading,  the  time  which  is  now  spent  on 
fundamentals.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
I  am  far  from  blaming  our  mother  for  giving  so 
much  time  to  these  last  in  the  class-room,  the  ma- 
triculation examination  being  what  it  is  ;  I  think 
she  does  perfectly  right,  and  that  some  of  our 
aunts  whose  matriculation  examination  is  similar 
in  kind,  make  a  great  mistake  in  refusing  to  do 
as  she  does ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  that  done 
away  which  makes  advisable  such  a  use  of  acade- 
mic time.  Perhaps  my  language  about 
our  m  other's  treatment  of  "the  ordinary 
branches  of  a  common  English  education,"  was  a 
little  too  strong;  when  I  spoke  of  treating  them 
"cavalierly"  I  was  thinking  of  History  and  modern 
Geography,  the  former  of  which  I  had  mentioned 
in  an  earlier  part  of  my  letter.  Your  ambitious 
correspondent  does  not  like  the  "system  of  op- 
tions." He  says  that  "the  present  system  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction,"  an  assertion  which  I  deny.  He 
then  draws  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  views 
from  the  fight  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ! — 
an  argument  which,  although  rather  far-fetched, 
has,  to  do  its  author  justice,  at  least  this  to  com- 
mend it,  that  it  will  afford  the  Professor  of  logic  an 
admirable  instance  by  which  to  illustrate  for  the 
benefitofhis  class,  what  is  called  the, petitio  prin- 
cipii.  Your  ambitious  correspondent  would  like 
to  sec  some  changes  in  the  department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature ;  so  would  I  I  agree 
with  his  remarks  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having 
for  a  text  book  some  good  and  comprehensive 
work  on  the  English  language,  instead  of  such  a 
work  as  Shute's  Manual  o"  Anglo-Saxon,  however 
excellent  that  work — now  used — may  be  as  far  as 
it  goes.  As  to  the  Literature  I  think  that  the 
more  important  parts  of  Collier's,  or  some  similar 
work, ought  to  be  prescribed  for  the  first  matricula- 
tion ;  and  that  the  lectures  during  the  session 
ought  to  consist  of  essays  and  reviews  on  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  more  important  works  of  the  best 


English  authors;  and  that  the  students  should  be 
made  to  exercise  their  own  independent  powers  of 
criticism  by  the  giving  out  from  the  rostrum, 
say  monthly,  of  3ome  short  poem  or  other  piece  of 
literature,  as  a  subject  for  composition,  and  letting 
it  be  known  that  the  end  of  the  session  will  bring 
no  "class  certificate"  to  any  whose  sins  of  omission 
here  have  been  very  glaring.  Your  ambitions 
correspondent — though  "he  is  rather  obscure  in 
meaning"  in  that  part  of  his  letter  in  which  I  think 
I  see  this — seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  in  the  Kn<j- 
lish  department  the  ground  which  may  be  gone 
over  at  examinations  should  not  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  limited  to  that  which  it  is  found  possible  to 
go  over  in  the  classroom.  I  agree  with  this  view 
but  would  go  further  and  substitute  in  any  depart- 
ment, for  in  the  English  department. 

In  his  suggestions  as  to  History  and  Political 
Economy,  our  ambitious  brother  has  given  "my 
ideas  exactly,"  as  also  in  what  he  says  about  ex- 
aminers. I  hope  that  some  others  of  our  brothers 
will  take  up  the  matters  on  which  he  and  I  have 
started  the  discussion,  and  that  he  and  I  and  the 
rest,  however  we  may  differ  on  some  points,  will 
be  found  to  have  worked  together  for  good  to 
"Alma  Mater." 

Although  I  have  not  >/<t  said  all  I  had  intended 
to  say, I  must  now  cut  short,  (pardon  the  bull)  this 
already  rery  long  letter.  Your  affectionate 
brother. 

P.  Qcebec. 

Dec.  18th,  1874. 


NOTES  FROM  PRINCETON  COLLEGE. 

"Would  we  could  call  so  great  a  genius  ours." 

Some  large  hearted  gentleman  of  New 
York,  having  a  fat  purse  and  benevolent 
hand,  donated  to  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  that  city  an  amount  of  money  to 
found  a  lectureship  on  "Science  and  Reli- 
gion." (Would  that  some  of  Queen's  rich 
friends  would  deal  bountifully  with  her  in 
the  same  way.)  In  looking  around  for  a 
likely  man  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
bequest,  the  attention  of  the  trustees  was 
turned  to  Canada.  Principal  Dawson,  of 
McGill  University,  having  very  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation,  and  having  become 
very  jjopular  among  the  people  and  especi- 
ally among  the  scientific  men  of  this  country, 
was  selected.  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary not  unmindful  of  her  best  interests  en- 
gaged him  to  deliver  the  course  here.  The 
Doctor,  after  delivering  his  lecture  in  Xew 
York,  came  to  Princeton  the  next  morning 
and  delivered  the  same  lecture  at  noon,  in 
Seminary  Chapel ;  always  having  a  crowded 
house.  There  were  six  lectures  in  the  course. 
The  citizens  were  well  represented,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  hour.  I  will  say 
nothing  about  the  merits  of  the  lectures  ; 
they  speak  for  themselves  as  published  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.  But  wherein  lies 
Dr.  Dawson's  success  ?  He  is  not  an  orator. 
His  subject  was  not  one  to  tickle  the  popu- 
lar ear ;  to  the  great  mass  it  would  be  dry 
and  uninteresting,  but  he  drew  large  audi- 
ences. Undoubtedly  it  was  his  reputation 
that  procured  him  the  first  houseful,  but,  I 
think,  it  was  his  own  inherent  power,  his 
masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  that  main- 
tained and  increased  it.  His  success,it  seems 
to  me,  lay  in  his  clear  and  forcible  style,  bis 
full  and  varied  knowledge,  his  easy  flow  of 
language,  and  especially  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible.  In  his  company  you  feel 
yourself  in  the  presence  of  a  great  master. 
He  is  one  of  those  master  builders,  in  the 
kingdom  of  science,  whose  work  for  its  ad- 
vancement will  unite  his  name  with,  and 
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make  his  reputation  as  lasting  as  the  rocks 
■with  which  he  is  so  familiar.  His  popularity 
in  this  country  is  shown  in  his  being  unani- 
mously elected,  in  his  absence,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Association. 
Some  idea  of  the  impression  made  by  Dr. 
Dawson  in  Princeton  may  be  gathered  from 
the  remarks  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  senior  Pro- 
fessor in  Theological  Seminary,  who,  when 
the  lecturer  had  finished,  arose  and  said  : — 
"Dr.  Dawson,  I  have  been  requested  by  the 
students  to  convey  to  you  their  thanks  for 
the  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  you 
have  delivered  before  us.  You  have  taught 
us  that  a  man  can  be  truly  loyal  to  science, 
yet, without  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the 
Bible, and  that  science  is  the  mere  handmaid 
of  the  Bible.  We  have  been  instructed  and 
edified  and  we  hope  this  will  not  be  the  last 
time  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  your  able  productions."  Dr.  Dawson 
made  a  short  reply,  and  ended  by  exhorting 
the  students  to  make  themselves  "mighty  in 
the  Scriptures." 

PERSONALS. 

William  J.  Gibson,  B.A.,  has  entered  on 
his  duties  as  Principal  of  Renfrew  High 
School. 


Jas.  J.  Craig,  B.A.,  is  now  Head  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Cumberland. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  back  Mr  Alexan- 
der McKillop,  who  was  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  attending  during  the  former  part 
of  the  session. 


Mr  Thos.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  third 
year  clrss  left  the  city  a  few  days  ago  to  as- 
sume his  duties  as  Classical  Master  in  Owen 
Sound  Academy.  The  good  wishes  of  his 
many  friends  go  with  him. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mrs. 
Williamson,  who  has  been  dangerously  ill  for 
some  time,  is  now  improving  in  health.  The  news 
of  her  recovery  will  gladden  many  of  our  readers, 
for  graduates  and  students  alike  look  up  to  her 
with  almost  filial  affection. 


Rev.  Donald  Praser,  M.A.,  of  Priceville, 
has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Saugeen.  This  charge  has  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  been  a  mission 
field,  and  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
congregation  speak  'well  for  the  young 
men  who  have  been  labouring  there,  as  a'so 
for  the  spirit  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  gratifying  intelligence  reaches  us 
that,  on  Christmas  evening,  the  congrega- 
tion under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
McLaren,  M.A.,  B.D.,  presented  their  minis- 
ter with  a  purse  containing  the  handsome 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Such  liberality 
is  very  encouraging,  and  will  no  doubt  have 
the  very  best  effect  on  both  parties. 


We  also  learn  that  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Cameron 
has  been  receiving  substantia?  encouragement 
in  his  new  field  of  labour.  To  mark  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  labours  amongst  them,  his 
people  have  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
cutter  and  robes.  These  presents  have  a 
value  far  above  their  intrinsic  worth,  and 
we  hope  Mr  Cameron  may  be  the  recipient 
of  many  more. 


ACQUIRED  PERCEPTIONS  OF  HEARING. 

Those  perceptions  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess from  our  birth,  but  which  gradually 
come  to  us  by  experience,  are  called  acquired 
perceptions. 

The  acquired  perceptions  of  hearing  are 
the  perception  of  distance  and  the  percep- 
tion of  direction.  Neither  of  these  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  infant  in  the  first  months  of 
its  existence  ;  but  as  it  grows  older  it  begins 
to  notice  the  direction  in  which  sounds 
come  to  it.  and,  as  childhood's  years  roll  on, 
to  perceive  the  distance  also  of  the  objects 
from  which  the  sound  proceeds. 

The  {perception  of  distance  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  a  certain  law,  called  the 
law7  of  association  or  suggestion.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  this  law  is,  that  when 
two  things  are  frequently  associated  in  the 
mind,  the  one  always  tends  to  suggest  the 
other.  Now,  the,  e  are  two  things,  in  regard 
to  sound,  that  are  always  associated  in  the 
mind.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
sounds  of  distant  bodies  are  faint,  and  the 
sounds  of  near  bodies  are  loud.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious,  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  vibrations  which  produce  the  sound. 

The  nearer  we  are  to  the  body  from  which 
the  vibrations  proceed,  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  are  the  waves  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  farther  wTe  are  from  the  body  the 
smaller  and  less  effective  are  these  waves. 
Therefore,  we  generally  associate,  in  the 
mind,  nearness  with  a  loud  sound  and  re- 
moteness with  a  faint  sound.  <  Consequent- 
ly, when  we  hear  a  loud  sound,  that  sound 
generally  suggests  to  our  minds  the  nearness 
of  the  body  whence  the  sound-waves  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  the  other  hand,  a  faint  sound 
suggests  the  remoteness  of  the  object. 

It  does  not  always  happen,  however,  that 
loud  sounds  proceed  from  near  objects,  and 
faint  sounds  from  distant  objects.  The  re- 
verse often  takes  place.  Thunder  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  But  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience to  recognize  thunder  as  such,  and 
can  easily  distinguish  it  from  other  sounds. 
In  the  same  way  we  learn  to  recognize  faint 
sounds  coming  from  an  object  close  at  hand. 

The  perception  of  direction  depends  in 
some  degree  on  the  law  of  association,  but 
is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organ 
of  hearing  is  double.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  that  is,  if  we  had  only  one  ear,  we 
could  not  tell  whether  a  sound  came  from 
the  right  or  left,  and  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  for  us  to  find  out  any  of  the 
other  directions  in  which  a  sound  might 
come  to  the  ear.  Our  sense  of  hearing,  in 
regard  to  direction,  would  be  very  imper- 
fect, although  in  other  respects  it  might  be 
tolerably  good. 

The  reason  that  we  can  distinguish  sounds 
as  coming  from  the  right  or  left  hand,  is, 
that  the  vibrations,  proceeding  from  a  body 
situated  on  the  right  hand  side,  strike  more 
powerfully  on  the  right  ear  than  on  the  left ; 
and  those,  proceeding  from  a  body  on  the 
left,  produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  left  ear 
than  on  the  right.  But  how  can  we  dis- 
tinguish sounds  as  coming  in  any  other  di- 


rection to  the  ear?  How  can  we  teli  whe- 
ther they  come  from  above  or  below,  from 
before  or  behind  ?  We  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer this  question,  if  we  consider  how  we 
act  in  such  circumstances.  When  a  sound 
comes  to  our  cars  from  any  of  these  four  di- 
rections, wt  cannot  teil  in  what  direction  it 
comes,  so  long  as  we  keep  our  head  in  the 
same  position.  We  are  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  are  impelled  to  turn  the  head 
one  way  or  the  other  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  If  we  turn  the 
head  a  little  to  one  side,  and  find  that  the 
sound  is  louder  in  one  ear  than  in  the  other, 
we  continue  turning  the  head  in  the 
same  direction,  and  this  motion  goes 
on,  as  the  intensity  of  the  sound  increases 
in  one  ear  and  decreases  in  the  other,  until 
the  direction  of  the  sound  is  fully  ascertain- 
ed. Then,  as  a  general  rule,  the  eyes  arc 
brought  into  requisition,  and  corroborate 
the  impression  received  by  the  ear. 

The  importance  of  the  double  structure 
of  the  organ  of  hearing  to  the  perception  of 
direction  is  manifest  from  a  little  considera- 
tion. Suppose  that  we  had  only  one  ear, 
and  that  a  sound  were  to  strike  upon  tt 
from  the  right  side.  Although  the  ear  mighi 
be  turned  in  this  direction,  we  could  not  tell 
whether  the  sound  came  from  that  side  or 
not,  as  there  is  no  ear  on  the  other  side  to 
tell  us  whether  the  sound  is  loud  or  faint  on 
that  side.  We  should,  therefore,  be  under 
the  necessity  of  turning  the  head  round  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  this  were  the  case,  in 
other  words,  we  should  have  to  point  the 
ear  in  all  directions  until  we  discovered  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  sound,  and  this 
would  occasion  to  us  a  very  great  amount 
of  trouble  and  inconvenience.  Not  only  could 
we  not  tell  from  which  side  a  sound  came, 
but  we  should  also  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whe- 
ther it  came  from  before  or  behind,  from 
above  or  below.  In  all  cases  we  should  be 
obliged  to  turn  the  ear  in  every  direction 
until  we  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
greatest  impression  was  made  upon  it.  Now, 
with  two  ears  this  point  can  be  determined 
very  easily  and  conveniently.  The  two  ears 
form  a  sort  of  balance.  Each  is  the  coun- 
terpoise of  the  other.  When  the  intensity  of 
sound  is  at  its  maximum  in  one  ear,  it  is  at 
its  minimum  in  the  other.  The  position  in 
which  this  takes  place  is  easily  attained ; 
because  as  the  sound  is  increasing  in  one 
ear  it  is  decreasing  in  the  other,  and  when 
we  have  reached  the  points  of  maximum 
and  minimum  intensity,  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  that  position  is  apparent  to  us, 
and  we  can  at  once  resume  it. 

Thus  we  see  a  few  of  the  advantages 
of  being  furnished  with  two  ears.  We  can- 
not eonqjrehend,  but  can  admire  and  adore 
the  Supreme  Wisdom  which  has  provided 
an  organ  so  delicate,  so  intricate,  and  yet 
so  well  adapted  to  {perform  all  the  functions 
for  which  it  was  intended. 


" YOUR  TURN  NEXT  1" 

E.  H.  ELMER, 

EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  llobart's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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CIRCULATE  SOUND  LITERATURE, 

MAGAZINES  supplied  by  JOHN  HENDER- 
SON, Bookseller,  &c,  Kingston. 

Per  Annun. 

Sunday  Magazine  $1  75 

Sunday  at  Home   1  75 

Leisure  Hour   1  75 

Day  of  Rest   2  00 

Saturday  Journal   2  00 

Family  Treasury   1  75 

The  Christian   1  50 

Family  Herald   2  00 

Alsc  British  Herald,  British  Evangelist,  British 
Messenger,  Christian  Ambassador,  British  Work- 
man, &c,  <fec. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 

KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

J^HE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A. 

Head  Master. 

GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,   White,  Blve,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 

Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 

One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 

A  GENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

BOOTS,  SH0ES&  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 

A  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  OP 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AMD  SATCHELS, 

'  AT 

E.  HOSE'S, 

fi^-PRINCESS  STREET.^fl 

Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargain's!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 

ROBERT  GAGE, 

ARCHITJ  r, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

I>LANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS.  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
iprvate,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

jggjTTliG  Works  carefully  superintended. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Literature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 

THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


s 


THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVENIR 

TILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES  DE  VISITE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874.  ' 

An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CT7TLERY, 

FISHING  TACKLE, 

Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  etc. 
At  MAHOOD'S, 

Princess  Street. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 

MATTHEW  GAGE, 
"Watchmaker 

and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MLECHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  G-oo&s 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS.  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS 


Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  &  Co. 


CLARK  WEIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL   DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863 
1867  and  1871. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment 

WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(wholesale  and  retail), 
MUSIC  AND  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  King1  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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AN  INDIAN  AT  THE  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  HIS 
FATHERS. 

It  is  the  spot  I  came  to  seek, — 
My  fathers'  ancient  burial  place, 

Ere  from  these  vales,  ashamed  and  weak, 
Withdrew  our  wasted  race. 

It  is  the  spot — I  know  it  well — 

Of  which  our  old  traditions  tell. 

For  here  the  upland  bank  sends  out 

A  ridge  toward  the  river  side ; 
I  know  the  shaggy  hills  about, 

The  meadows  smooth  and  wide, — 
TVio  plnino,  tUot,  tun  aid  Hie  suucliern  sKy, 
Fenced  east  and  west  by  mountains  lie. 

A  white  man,  gazing  on  the  scene, 
Would  say  a  lovely  spot  was  here, 

And  praise  the  lawns,  so  fresh  and  green, 
Between  the  hills  so  sheer. 

I  like  it  not — I  would  the  plain 

Lay  in  its  tall  old  groves  again. 

The  sheep  are  on  the  slopes  around, 
The  cattle  in  the  meadows  feed, 

And  labourers  turn  the  crumbling  ground 
Or  drop  the  yellow  seed. 

And  prancing  steeds  in  trappings  gay 

Whirl  the  bright  chariot  o'er  the  way. 

Methinks  it  were  a  nobler  sight 

To  see  these  rales  in  woods  arrayed, 

Their  summits  in  the  golden  light, 
Their  trunks  in  grateful  shade, 

And  herds  of  deer  that  bounding  go 

O'er  hills  and  prostrate  trees  below. 

And  then  to  mark  the  lord  of  all, 
The  forest  hero,  train'd  to  wars, 

Quivered  and  plumed,  and  lithe  and  tall. 
And  seamed  with  glorious  scars, 

Walk  forth,  amid  his  reign,  to  dare 

The  wolf,  and  grapple  with  the  bear. 

This  bank,  in  which  the  dead  were  laid, 
Was  sacred  when  its  soil  was  ours  ; 

Hither  the  artless  Indian  maid 

Brought  wreaths  of  beads  and  flowers, 

And  the  gray  chief  and  gifted  seer 

Worshipped  the  god  of  thunders  here. 

But  now  the  wheat  is  green  and  high 
On  clods  that  hid  the  warrior's  breast, 

And  scattered  in  the  furrows  lie 
The  weapons  of  his  rest ; 

And  there,  in  the  loose  sand,  is  thrown 

Of  his  large  arm  the  mouldering  bone. 


Ah,  little  thought  the  strong  and  brave, 
Who  bore  their  lifeless  chieftain  forth — 

Or  the  young  wife,  that  weeping  gave 
Her  first-born  to  the  earth, 

That  the  pale  race,  win  waste  us  now, 

Among  their  bones  should  guide  the  plough. 

They  waste  us — ay — like  April  snow 
In  the  warm  noon,  we  shrink  away  ; 

And  fast  they  follow,  as  we  go 
Towards  the  setting  day, — 

Till  they  shall  fill  the  land,  and  we 
Are  driven  into  the  western  sea. 

But  I  behold  a  fearful  sign, 

To  which  the  white  men's  eyes  are  blind  : 
Their  race  may  vanish  hence,  like  mine, 

And  leave  no  trace  behind, 
Save  ruins  o'er  the  region  spread, 
And  the  white  stones  above  the  dead. 

Before  these  fields  were  shorn  and  till'd, 
Full  to  the  brim  our  rivers  flow'd  ; 

The  melody  of  waters  fill'd 

The  fresh  and  boundless  wood  ; 

And  torrents  dash'd  and  rivulets  play'd, 

And  fountains  spouted  in  the  shade. 

Those  grateful  sounds  are  heard  no  more, 

The  springs  are  silent  in  the  sun  : 
The  rivers,  by  the  blacken'd  shore, 

With  lessening  current  run  ; 
The  realm  our  tribes  are  crushed  to  get 
May  be  a  barren  desert  yet. 

Bryant. 


THE  THEORY  OF  ECLIPSES. 

( Continued.) 

THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration 
of  Lunar  Eclipses,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  those  generally  denominated  solar  ones. 

During  the  progress  of  one  of  these  we 
notice  none  of  that  haziness  in  the  beginning 
and  ending,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
lunar  ones.  The  edge  of  the  moon's  disc 
as  it  advances  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  is 
-harply  defined,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the 
higher  powers  of  the  telescope  may  he  ap- 
plied to  it  with  advantage.  This  difference 
in  appearance  might  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  phenomenon  of  a  solar  eclipse  is 


perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  a  lunar  one. 
To  us  as  inhabitants  of  this  earth  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  But  when  viewed  in  the  pro- 
per manner,  and  under  the  light  which  the 
science  of  astronomy  affords,  these  pheno- 
mena prove  to  be  produced  by  modifica- 
tions of  but  one  general  principle.  As  the 
earth  casts  a  shadow  through  which  the 
moon  must  at  times  pass  and  be  obscured) 

so  the  moon  casts  a  shadow  which  oc- 
casionally travels  over  portions  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet,  and  successively  obscures 
those  parts  which  lie  in  the  path  of  that 
shadow. 

The  length  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  about 
233,000  miles,  while  the  average  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth's  centre  is  about 
237,000  miles.  We  say  the  average  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  because  from 
the  elliptical  form  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and 
the  particular  position  of  the  earth,  in  one 
of  the  foci  of  this  orbit,  the  moon  approach- 
es nearer  to  the  earth  and  then  recedes  from 
her  again  about  once  in  each  revolution. 
The  extreme  limits  of  these  distances  are  for 
the  maximum,  about  250,000  miles,  and  for 
the  minimum  224,000  miles.  It  follows  then 
that  the  umbra  of  the  moon's  shadow  will 
at  some  times  reach  beyond  the  earth  and 
at  other  times  fall  short  of  her.  Now,  to  a 
person  placed  in  the  umbra  of  the  shadow, 
the  moon  appears  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  face  of  the  sun,  and  he  consecpicntlv 
witnesses  a  total  solar  eclipse.  Hence,  if  at 
the  time  of  a  solar  eclipse  the  moon  is  so 
near  to  the  earth  that  the  umbra  of  its  sha- 
dow reaches  the  earth's  surface,  there  must 
be  a  total  eclipse,  for  the  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  over  which  the  umbra  travels 
must  be  successively  wholly  deprived  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moon  be  so  dis- 
tant that  the  umbra  of  its  shadow  does  not 
reach  the  earth, the  eclipse  cnnnut  h<  h>tal,;m<\ 
then  under  the  most  favourable  positions  wo 
can  have  only  an  annular  eclipse,  that  is  one 
in  which  t  he  moon,  appearing  too  small  to 
hide  the  whole  of  the  sun's  face,  leaves  a 
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ring  or  annuhis  of  light  a  round  its  chirk 
super-imposed  body.  Such  a  one  occurs  in 
the  present  year. 

In  order  to  become  pioperly  acquainted 
with  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  of  all 
celestial  ph<  uoniena.  a  total  solar  eclipse,  we 
jmist,  in  imagination,  transport  ourselves  to 
the  moon,  and  becoming  for  the  time  in- 
habitants  of  our  satellite,  look  down  upon 
this  lower  world.  From  our  new  position 
the  eai  th  appears  like  a  large  moon  suspend- 
ed in  the  heavens  and  having  an  apparent 
diameter  about  four  times  as  great  as  that 
presented  to  us  by  our  satellite.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  period  for  a  total  solar 
eclipse  has  arrived,  and  that  we  are  looking 
out  from  our  lunar  station  awaiting  to  see 
Low  the  phenomenon  will  affect  the  earth. 
The  first  indication  of  its  approach  is  a  ligfi't 
misty  shadow  which  is  seen  to  envelope  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  eastern  limb.  Slowly 
jir.d  gradually  it  creeps  onwards  growing 
darker  by  almost  insensible  degrees  as  you 
approach  its  central  portion.  At  length  the 
whole  shadow  has  advanced  upon  the  il- 
luminated terrestrial  disc,  and  by  the  pic- 
ture which  it  there  paints,  it  furnishes  us 
with  an  opportunity  for  studying  its  char- 
acter. It  is  found  to  consist  of  a  small  black 
central  spot,  from  which  upon  all  sides  the 
darkness  fades  away  by  insensible  gradations 
until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  surrounding 
brightness.  Coming  on  at  the  eastern  limb 
the  shadow  is  seen  to  cross  the  terrestrial 
disc  and  pass  off  at  the  western  limb,  the 
whole  time  thus  occupied  being  at  the  great- 
est about  three  hours  and  a  half. 

neie  meu  we  uutt,,  i«*  a—  v-r 

solar  eclipse  as  seen  from  the  moon,  the 
same  peculiarities  of  appearance,  the  same 
indistinctness  of  outline,  the  same  progres- 
sive movement  of  the  shadow  from  the  east- 
ern to  the  western  limb  of  the  eclipsed 
body,  which  are  found  to  be  so  character- 
istic, of  lunar  eclijoses  as  seen  by  inhabitants  i 
of  this  earth  ;  the  principal  difference  being  j 
that  while  the  earth's  shadow  is  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  moon,  the 
moon's  shadow  can  at  the  best  obscure  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at 
any  one  time. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  are  enabled  to  gen- 
eralize the  two  great  phenomena  of  solar 
and  lunar  eclipses,  and  to  show  that  all 
their  apparent  differences  arc  due  to  their 
being  seen  under  different  circumstances. 
It  is  consequently  easy  to  perceive  that 
what  we  call  a  lunar  eclipse  would  be  a  solar 
eclipse  to  inhabitants  of  the  moon  if  there 
were  any  such. 

In  looking  at  the  earth  from  the  moon,  | 
the  eastern  limb  is  rejnesented  by  the  west- 
ern portions  of  the  earth's  visible  surface, 
and  the  western  limb  by  the  eastern  r- 
tions,  just  as  when  you  stand  face  (i  ice 
with  a  person  his  right  hand  is  upon  your  | 
left  side  and  his  left  hand  upon  your  right 
Bide.  Consequently  the  shadow  of  the  moon  | 
moves  across  this  earth  from  west  to  east,  : 
and  the  eclipse  is  thus  progressive.  Striking 
the  earth  at  some  particular  point  the  sha- 
dow takes  an  easterly  cour«e,  tracing  out  a 
zone  of  determinate  width  and  finally  passes 
off  into  space  at  a  point  somewhat  near 
18(f  east  of  that  at  which  it  commenced. 

Thus  in  the  annular  eclipse  which  will 
take  place  upon  the  29th  of  September  in 
the  present  year,  the  shadow  will  first  touch 
tlie  earth  at  a  point  not  far  from  Bermuda, 
.and  taking  a  southeasterly  course  its  centre 


will  pass  over  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
over  Liberia  in  Africa,  cut  through  the  Gull 
of  Guinea,  and  finally  leave  the  earth  at  a 
point  some  distance  north  of  Natal. 

The  width  of  the  zone  traced  out  by  the 
shadow  in  a  solar  eclipse  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  4,000  miles  ;  every  person  over  whom  this 
shadow  passes  must  witness,  at  some  tim< 
in  the  day,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  thi* 
eclipse  may  be  to  him,  total,  partial  or  an 
nular,  depending  upon  his  position  and 
upon  .the  moon's  real  distance  from  the 
earth.  If  the  moon  benear  enough,  and  the 
observer  be  placed  in  the  line  traced  out  b] 
the  centre  of  the  shadow,  the  eclipse  will  b< 
total  ;  but  if  the  moon  be  too  far  distant  to 
give  a  total  eclipse,  then  it  will  lie  annular. 
If,however,the  observer  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  zone  traced  out  by  the  shadow,  but 
not  in  its  central  line,  the  eclipse  will  be 
partial  and  its  magnitude  will  depend  upon 
his  proximity  to  the  central  line.  If  he  be 
situated  north  of  this  line  the  eclipse,  as  it 
ajqjeais  to  him,  will  be  upon  the  sun's 
southern  limb,  and  if  south  of  this  line,  upon 
the  northern  limb.  Finally  at  all  places 
over  which  the  shadow  in  its  passage  over 
the  earth  does  not  pass  there  can  be  no 
eclipse. 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  solar  eclipse 
is  entirely  a  local  phenomenon,  occurring 
only  at  certain  places  and  at  these  places  at 
certain  times  ;  and  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  greatest  eclipses  over  some  parts  of 
the  world,  there  is  absolutely  none  at  points 
a  few  thousand  miles  distant. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  paucity  of 
eolar  eclipses  at  anv  given  place,  and  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  total  ones,  wc  maj 
safely  say  that  they  do  not  occur  twice  at 
the  same  point  upon  the  earth's  surface  in  a 
period  of  300  years. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  before  astro- 
nomy had  unfolded  the  laws  which  govern 
the  motions  of  the  solar  system,  when  men 
were  confined,  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
own  country,  and  even  to  their  own  par- 
ticular division  of  it,  and  when  the  occur- 
rence of  a  total  solar  eclipse  was  known  only 
by  report  from  some  distant  region,  or  handed 
down  by  a  long  tradition  from  father  to  son, 
I  say  that  under  these  conditions  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  phenome- 
non was  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  high- 
est displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  was  invest- 
ed with  every  kind  of  terror  as  a  harbinger 
of  destruction  and  death.  Nor  have  more 
modern  times  much  to  boast  of,  for  only 
about  two  centuries  iiave  passed  away  since 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  hid  themselves  in 
cellars  at  the  commencement  of  totality  in 
a  solar  eclipse  ;  and  even  at  the  present  da  , 
savage  nations  are  in  the  habit  at  such 
times  of  making  offerings  to  their  gods  in 
order  to  appease  their  anger  and  induce 
them  to  avert  the  threatened  dauger. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  LOUISE  PHILOSOPHY: 
Biographical,  Expository,  Critical,  from  Hutcheson 
to  Hamilton. 

By  JAMES  McCOSII,  LL.D.,  D.D., 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1875. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  so  well  known  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  on  this 
continent,  that  anything  he  has  to  tell  us  in  re- 


gard to  it  tmi9t  be  listened  to  with  attention  and 
respect.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  by  some 
that  the  book  would  have  been  more  suggestive 
had  the  writer  been  less  dominated  by  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  that  school  ;  but  no  one  can 
douht  his  ability  a3  an  expositor,  if  not  a  critic, 
of  writings  he  has  studied  so  carefully  and  lov- 
ingly. The  work  has  an  interest  apart  from  its 
philosophical  value;  on  the  one  hand,  as  intro- 
ducing us  to  the  private  life  of  a  long  roll  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  and,  on  the  other,  as  tracing  the 
development  of  Scottish  thought  in  relation  to 
the  general  course  of  Scottish  history.  No  one 
will  be  disposed  to  dispute  Dr.  McCosh's  claim  to 
special  fitness  for  this  part  of  his  task,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  dependent  upon  "thorough  sympathy 
with  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  his  native 
land"  and  strong  interest  in  all  that  concerns  it3 
thinkers. 

The  author  is,  with  some  reservations,  a  follow- 
er of  Reid,  whose  name,  through  the  influence  of" 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  has  become  synonymous 
with  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  We  regard 
him  as  a  follower  of  Reid  rather  than  of  Hamilton 
because,  by  rejecting  the  distinctive  doctrine  of 
the  latter — the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,— 
he  has  returned  to  the  main  positions  of  the 
former. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy  has  been  directed  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  doctrine,  that  we  have  an  imme- 
diate or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  material 
world  as  independent  of  consciousness.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  attention  has  been  so  exctusi.e- 
ly,  or  almost  exclusively,  devoted  by  Reid  and  his 
followers  to  the  question  of  perception.  Still  the 
importance  of  this  problem  has  not  been  overrat- 
ed,jfor  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  a  philosophy 
is  determined  by  the  view  taken  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  self  and  not-self,  mind  and  matter. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  briefly  our  au- 
thor's doctrine  of  perception,  as  a  means  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  his  system  of  philosophy  and  the 
correctness  of  his  belief  that  "'the  sober  philosophy 
of  Scotland"  is  calculated  to  afford  "permanent 
satisfaction"  to  those  who,  dissatisfied  with  the 
conclusions  of  Coleridge,^Kant,  Cousin,  Hegel, 
Comte  and  Berkeley,  are  now  "  inclined  to  a 
materialistic  psychology." 

Dr.  McCosh's  main  position  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  perception  is  that  "when  mind  perceives 
matter  it  perceives  it  as  out  of  itself,  and  as  ex- 
tended, and  that  the  perception  of  an  external, 
extended  object  must  be  immediate,  intuitive  and 
'original."  This  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  repre- 
\  sentation  of  the  view  of  the  man  of  common 
j  sense,  who  has  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  when  he 
opens  his  eyes,  he  sees  a  world  lyiug  uutside  of 
jhim  and  independent  of  his  knowledge  i..f  it.  The 
question  is  whether  this  is  not  one  of  those  "inad- 
vertencies of  ordinary  thinking,"  analogous  to  the 
belief  that  the  sun  moves  round  (he  earth,  w  hich 
it  is  the  province  of  science  to  correct.  That  the 
belief  of  the  untutored  mind  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  perception  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  en- 
tirety is  admitted  by  Dr.  McCosh  himself.  Com- 
mon sense  believes  that  we  immediately  perceiv* 
the  distance  of  objects  and  that  the  things  vrc 
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perceive  are  beyond  our  own  organism.  Both  of 
these  suppositions  ourautlun  disputes ;  the  former 
unreservedly,  the  latter  with  some  hesitation. 
Distance,  he  maintains,  is  not  immediately  given 
but  inferred,  and  he  is  "  inclined  to  agree  with 
Hamilton  that  our  original  perceptions  are  pro- 
bably of  uiir  organism,  or  of  objects  in  immediate 
contact  with  it."  So  marked  a  departure  from 
the  common  beliefs  of  mankind  not  only  destroys 
the  force  of  any  appeal  to  the  unsifted  opinions 
of  common  sense,  but  renders  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  opposition  between 
thought  and  nature,  which  is  the  central  doctrine 
of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy,  a  work  of 
imperative  necessity. 

Dr.  McCosh,  as  we  have  seen,  pives  a  hesitating 
iubmission  to  the  peculiar  form  which  the  intui- 
tive theory  of  perception  assumed  under  the  hands 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  hence  a  criticism  of 
the  one  is  equally  a  criticism  of  the  other.  The 
theory  maintains  that  perception  reveals  a  world 
•which  exists  outside  of  consciousness  and  inde- 
pendently of  it.  It  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  the  object  of  the  theory  is  to  ex- 
plain how  we  come  *to  know  that  things  exist 
apart  from  thought,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume 
their  independence  at  the  outset.  The  problem 
is  to  justify  the  belief  of  common  sense  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  world  out  of  consciousness,  by  an  ex- 
amination of  consciousness,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
its  conditions  precludes  the  assumption  of  such  an 
opposition  between  mind  and  matter.  We  make 
this  caveat  at  the  outset,  because,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  it  is  by  availing  himself  of  the  unproved 
belief  of  the  independence  of  matter  that  Hamilton 
is  enabled  to  make  a  show  of  accounting  for  it. 

The  object  of  immediate  or  intuitive  percep- 
tion, according  to  Hamilton,  is  our  own  organism, 
and  not  objects  beyond  it.  Sensation  and  per- 
ception are  always  correlative  to  each  other  and 
together  constitute  one  indivisible  act.  The 
former  is  anterior  to  the  latter  i:  in  the  order  of 
nature,"  but  "in  the  order  of  time  both  are  neces- 
sarily co-existent,  perception  being  only  realized 
in  and  through  the  present  existence  of  sensaiion." 
"It  may  appear,  not  a  paradox  merely,  but  a  con- 
tradiction, to  say  that  the  organism  is  at  once 
within  and  without  the  mind  ;  is  at  once  subjec- 
tive and  objective  ;  is  at  once  ego  and  non-ego. 
But  so  it  is  ;  the  organism,  as  animated,  as  sen- 
tient, is  necessarily  ours,  and  its  affections  are 
only  felt  as  affections  of  the  individual  ego.  In 
this  respect,  and  to  this  extent,  our  organs  are 
not  external  to  ourselves.  But  our  organism  is 
not  merely  a  sentient  subject,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  an  extended,  figured,  divisible,  in  a  word,  a 
material,  subject;  and  the  same  sensations,  which 
are  reduced  to  unity  in  the  indivisibility  of  con- 
sciousness, are  in  the  divisible  organism  recog- 
nized as  plural  and  reciprocally  external,  and, 
therefore,  a3  extended,  figured,  divided.  (Reid's 
Works,  p.  880,  note.)" 

This  remarkable  passage  puts  Hamilton's  doc- 
trine of  perception  into  a  nut-shell  ;  so  far,  at 
least,  as  perception  is  supposed  to  be  intuitive. 
Sensations  as  in  consciousness,  and  sensations  as 
perceived,  are,  it  is  maintained,  given  in  one  indi- 
visible act.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  the  two 
aspects  of  them — the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive— are  distinguished  from  each  other.  As  dis- 
tinguished they  must  be  in  relation;  which  relation 
must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  thought,  unless 
we  maintain  the  contradictory  proposition  that 
sensation,  a  simple  and  momentary  act  of  con- 
sciousness, is  complex.  Abstract  from  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  sensations  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  and  neither  will  have  any  existence 
for  consciousness  but  must  lapse  into  unknow- 
ability.  The  subjective  sensation  is  admittedly 
in  consciousness,  and  hence  the  objective  sensa- 
tion, as  related  to  the  subjective  by  thought,  must 
likewise  be  in  consciousness.    Apart  from  the  re- 


lation with  which  they  are  invested  by  conscious- 
ness they  would  be  unknown,  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  distinction  in  knowledge  between  inter- 
nal and  external.  But  as  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
knowledge  will  bear  us  out  that  we  are  justified 
in  maintaining  the  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence of  a  material  organism,  how  can  we  legiti- 
mately hold  that  the  so-called  objective  sensa- 
sationg  have  any  existence  beyond  knowledge  ? 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  distinction  of 
sensations  as  within  and  without  consciousness, 
disappears  under  the  test  of  criticism.  A  more 
particular  examination  only  serves  to  render  the 
fundamental  contradiction  thus  brought  to  light 
more  explicit.  While  the  organism  as  sensitive 
only  gives  rise  to  sensations  in  consciousness,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  localisation  of  the  same  sen- 
sations reveals  aa  extended,  figured  and  divisible 
organism.  It  is  to  confuse  two  different  things 
under  one  name  to  speak  of  sensation,  a  mode  of 
consciousness,  as  identical  with  an  affection  of 
the  organism,  which  is  yet  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  consciousness.  The  only  intelligible 
meaning  that  can  be  extracted  from  such  an 
identification  is  that  the  affection  of  the  organism 
gives  ri3e  to  the  sensation  in  consciousness.  But, 
the  organism,  as  an  external  thing,  must  be  beyond 
consciousness,  and  can  only  be  conceived  as  an 
unknown  cause  of  sensations  in  us  ;  in  which  case 
it  ceases  to  be  immediately  or  intuitively  known, 
or,  indeed,  according  to  Hamilton's  "short  and 
easy  method"  with  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist, 
known  at  all. 

Again,  the  identification  of  sensations  with 
material  qualities,  which  is  essential  to  the  plausi- 
bility of  Hamilton's  theory,  implies  the  construc- 
tive work  of  thought.  A  sensation,  as  momentary 
and  fleeting,  cannot  of  itself  give  the  notion  of 
the  quality  of  a  thing,  which  involves  the  concep- 
tion of  permanence.    A  quality  is  universal, 

whence  a  oonoatlon  it!  pa r t i r.uhir.  Tlip  condition 
of  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  the  former  is 
that  thought  should  invest  sensation  with  its  own 
universality  or  permanence.  Apart  from  the  con- 
stitutive action  of  self-consciousness,  there  would 
only  be  isolated  impressions,  of  which,  as  indefi- 
nite and  unrelated,  nothing  whatever  could  be 
said.  The  identification  of  sensation  with  a  qua- 
lity of  the  organism  implies  as  its  presupposition 
the  complex  notion  of  an  "extended,  figured,  di- 
visible" organism,  i.  e. ,  of  the  organism  as  a  thing 
of  manifold  qualities.  Qnality  is  meaningless 
apart  from  a  thing  in  which  it  inheres,  and  hence 
the  tacit  identification  of  sensations  with  the  qua- 
lities of  the  organism  assumes  that  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

A  like  result  is  reached  by  an  examination  of 
Hamilton's  express  derivation  of  extension  from 
sensations  "as  plural  and  reciprocally  external." 
As  plural,  sensations  must  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  But  to  distinguish  is  to  relate,  and 
relation,  as  is  universally  admitted,  is  the  work  of 
thought.  Apart  from  such  relation,  the  sensa- 
tions, supposing  them  to  have  an  independent  ex- 
istence, would  remain  for  ever  unknown.  But  as 
related  they  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
consciousness.  The  contradiction,  therefore, 
which  has  already,  more  than  once,  beset  our  path 
again  starts  up  and  confronts  us  :  if  objects  are 
only  known  as  related  they  must  be  within  con- 
sciousness, and  if  unrelated  or  without  conscious- 
ness they  cannot  be  known.  When,  again,  sen- 
sations are  said  to  be  "reciprocally  external,"  we 
must  understand  that  they  are  external  to  each 
other  either  in  consciousness  or  out  of  conscious- 
ness. If  the  latter,  as  is  implied  in  their  being 
found  in  the  "divisible  organism,"  they  must  exist 
in  a  space  external  to  consciousness.  The  exist- 
ence of  space  is  the  essential  condition  of  their 
mutual  externality.  But  if  space  has  to  be  as- 
sumed at  the  outset,  the  attempt  to  account  for  it 
by  that  very  mutual  externality  which  is  its  sup- 
posed condition,  is  evidently  a  logical  see-saw. 
We  may  attempt,  with  Hamilton,  to  obviate  this 
objection  by  distinguishing  between  empirical  ex- 


tension and  transcendental  space  upon  the  ground 
that  the  former  is  a  posteriori,  the  latter  a  priori. 
This  is,  however,  only  to  restate  the  difficulty, 
not  to  solve  it.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  space  is  a 
necessary  form  of  thought,  given  independently 
of  experience,  why  maintain  that  it  is  given  over 
again  by  experience  in  the  form  of  extension  ? 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  extension  is  derived 
from  the  perception  of  reciprocally  external  sen- 
sations, what  meaning  is  there  in  the  supposition 
that  as  space  it  is  given  a  priori  ?  Considered 
per  se  there  is  no  distinction  betwaen  space  and 
extension ;  it  is  only  by  identifying  extension 
with  body  as  extended  and  solid  that  an  apparent 
contrast  is  obtained.  But  if  space  as  external — 
i.e.,  as  out  of  consciousness — is  not  assumed,  can 
it  be  derived  from  the  mutual  externality  of  sen- 
sations ?  As  excluded  from  an  extra-mental  space, 
sensations  must  be  in  consciousness,  and  therefore 
in  themselves  successive.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as 
thought  takes  them  out  of  the  flux  of  succession 
that  they  can  be  regarded  as  co-existing  or  "reci- 
procally external.''  But  to  say  that  they  co-exist 
in  consciousness  in  no  way  shows  that  they  are 
out  of  each  other  in  a  space  that  is  independent 
of  consciousness.  The  attempt  to  break  through 
the  charmed  circle  of  consciousness  again  proves 
itself  to  be  impossible  and  to  involve  the  contra- 
diction, that  what  can  only  exist  in  relation  to 
thought  is  yet  independent  of  thought. 
_,Such  contradictions  mighteasily  be  multiplied, 
but  enough  has  heen  said  to  prove  the  futility  of 
a  theory  which  claims  that  such  a  complex  thing 
as  au  extended,  figured  and  divisible  organism  is 
given  without  mediation  or  relativity.  Whether 
we  say  that  sensations  are  at  once  objective  aud 
subjective  ;  that  they  are  localized  in  the  organ- 
ism ;  or  that  they  are  "plural  and  reciprocally 
external";  we  equally  imply  the  constructive  work 
of  thought.  The  special  contradictions  we  have 
signalized  nri=»  f«nm  ttio  nsciimntion  that  an 
object  of  consciousness  must  be  independent  of 
consciousness.  Logical  distinction  is  confused 
with  actual  separation  ;  whereas  distinction  im- 
plies relation  to  thought,  and  therefore  the  nega- 
tive of  actual  independence.  It  is  not  perceived 
that  outness  is  itself  a  product  of  thought  and 
that  the  distinction  between  subjective  impres- 
sions and  objective  things  must  be  sought  in  con- 
sciousness and  not  outside  of  it. 


What  Parents  Should  Teach  Their  Daugh- 
ters.— Give  them  a  good  substantial  commom 
education.  Teach  them  to  cook  a  good  meal  of 
victuals.  Teach  them  to  darn  stockings  and 
sew  on  buttons.  Teach  them  how  to  make  shirts. 
Teach  them  how  to  make  bread.  Teach  them 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen,  the  dining-room, 
and  the  parlor.  Teach  them  that  the  more  one 
lives  within  his  income  the  more  he  will  save. 
Teach  them  that  the  further  one  lives  beyond  his 
income  the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  poor-house. 
Teach  them  to  wear  calico  dresses — and  to  do  it 
like  queens.  Teach  them  that  a  rosy  romp  is 
worth  fifty  delicate  consumptives.  Teach  them 
to  wear  thick  warm  shoes.  Teach  them  to  foot 
up  store  bills.  Teach  them  that  God  made  them 
in  his  own  image,  and  that  no  amount  of  tight- 
lacing  will  improve  the  model.  Teach  them 
every  day,  hard,  practical,  common  sense.  Teach 
them  self-reliance.  Teach  them  that  a  good 
steady  mcchauic,  without  a  cent,  is  worth  a  dozen 
oily-pates  in  broad  cloth.  Teach  them  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  intemperate  and  disso- 
lute young  men.  Teach  them  accomplishments — 
music,  painting,  drawing,  etc.,  if  you  have  the 
time  and  money  to  do  it  with.  Teach  them  not 
to  paint  nor  powder.  Teach  them  to  say  "no," 
and  stick  to  it ;  "yes,"  and  stick  to  it.  Teach 
them  to  regard  the  morals  not  the  money  of  their 
beaux.  Teach  them  to  attend  to  the  essential 
requsites  of  a  useful  life — truth,  honesty,  upright- 
ness —then  at  a  suitable  time  to  marry.  Rely 
upon  it,  that  upon  your  teachings  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  weal  or  woe  of  their  after  life. 
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A  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  never  yet  heard  of  an  undertak- 
ing that  could  be  carried  on  without  funds, 
the  conviction  however  is  forcing  itself 
upon  us,  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  seem  to  think  that  it  can  live  and 
prosper  without  their  subscriptions.  We 
want  to  correct  such  an  erroneous  belief, 
and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  how  the 
heart  of  our  Treasurer  yearneth  for  their 
fifty  cents.  It  is  expected  that  all  those 
who  take  the  paper  out  of  the  Post  Office 
intend  paying  for  it,  otherwise  they  should 
have  sent  it  back,  and  expenses  could  have 
been  curtailed  by  publishing  a  less  number 
of  copies.  Occasionally  we  find  a  stray 
number  coming  back,  labelled  "refused";  it 
would  have  been  fairer  if  those  parties  had  re- 
turned them  at  the  beginning  of  last  Ses- 
sion, and  then  so  many  of  them  would  not 
have  been  our  debtors  to  over  a  year's  sub- 
scription. It  is  decidedly  small  dealing  in 
a  transaction  of  little  magnitude.  We  might 
also  inform  our  city  readers  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  call  on  them  for  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  are  therefore  requested 
to  send  them  to  our  Treasurer  at  their  ear- 
liest convenience.  Our  publisher  is  one  of 
the  most  indulgent  of  men,  but  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  impose  upon  good  nature:  it 
would  be  contravening  the  law  which  ex- 
pressly declares  "pay  that  which  thou 
owest."  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are 
desirous  to  fulfil  the  law.  Let  our  readers 
emulate  our  example,  and  send  their  sub- 
scriptions without  delay  to  Mr.  T.  D. 
Cumberland,  Box  396,  Kingston. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  held  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
inst.,  the  advisability  of  holding  a  conver- 
sazione under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  at 
the  close  of  the  Session  was  discussed.  The 
meeting  not  being  largely  attended,  tin 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  was  de- 
ferred till  this  evening,  when  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  will  finally  decide  tie 
action  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  it.  From 
the  reception  that  the  proposal  met  w.th 
last  Saturday  evening,  we  feel  satisfied  that 
the  Society  will  be  unanimous  in  its  deci- 
sion to  give  such  an  entertainment.  By  so 
doing  it  will  be  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  its  constitution,  which  provides  for  the 
holding  of  one  or  two  public  meetings  each 
Session.  The  desirability  of  bringing  to- 
gether as  many  as  possible  of  the  Alumui 
and  friends  of  the  College  is  quite  apparent  ; 
upon  their  attachment  and  liberality  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  the  prosperity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Institution.  It  was  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  that 
it  should  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  University  and  the  Alumni  who  had 
left  its  Halls.  We  know  of  no  better  way 
by  which  this  desirable  end  can  be  attained 
than  by  bringing  them  together  at  an  en- 

t-prt ninmpnr,  Hkp  this   within   tKo  walls  of 

their  Alma  Mater.  The  College  and  Stu- 
dents have  many  friends  in  the  city  to  whom 
some  consideration  is  due  for  liberal  dona- 
tions to  the  College  and  acts  of  courtesy  to 
students.  A  complimentary  invitation  to 
these  select  and  brilliant  entertainments  is 
a  deserved  acknowledgment  of  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  the  citizens  of  Kingston 
are  held  by  the  members  of  the  Alma  Mate) 
Society.  We  hope  that  every  member  of 
the  Society  will  exert  himself  to  make  the 
projected  conversazione  equal  in  all  respects 
to  those  that  have  been  given  in  former 
Sessions. 

ATOMISM  AND  THEISM. 

Among  the  replies  called  forth  by  the 
address  recently  delivered  by  Professoi 
Tyndall  before  the  British  Association,  one 
of  the  ablest  we  have  seen  is  that  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Murray,  under  the 
above  title,  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Canadian  Monthly.  The  aim  of  the  write) 
is  to  show  that  the  atomic  theory  utterly 
fails  to  explain  the  facts  of  consciousness 
and  that  the  .supposition  of  an  unknown 
reality,  supposed  to  underlie  all  phenomena 
as  their  basis,  but  the  nature  of  which  is 
absolutely  unknowable,  is  self-contradict- 
ory. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  address  Professor 
Tyndall  endeavours  to  prove  that  all  phe- 
nomena may  be  explained  by  means  of  the 
atomic  theory,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that 


consciousness  is  a  mode  of  matter.  He 
"feels  bound  to  make  the  confession  that 
he  discerns  in  matter  the  promise  and 
potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life." 
Upon  this  Dr.  Murray  remarks  that, 
id  though  "an  indivisible  particle  of  matter" 
may  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  physicist, 
the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of 
matter  is  ''the  most  perplexingly  proble- 
matic of  things,"  and  that  "instead  of  sup- 
posing that  the  mind  has  been  beaten  into 
the  fire  of  emotion  and  the  light  of  thought 
by  substances  in  space,  it  is  likely  that  we 
shall,  with  more  truth,  see  the  forces  of 
the  universe  fashioned  into  substances  in 
space  by  the  fire  and  the  light  of  the 
human  soul."  Prof.  Tyndall  himself  admits 
that  "the  only  facts  immediately  known  by 
us  are  certain  mental  impressions,  all  our 
notions  with  regard  to  the  source  of  these  im- 
pressions being  mere  inference."He  contends, 
however,  that  there  is  a  Great  Reality  be- 
hind all  Phenomena,  "a  Power  inscrutable 
to  the  intellect  of  man,"  and  "the  nature  of 
which  we  can  never  know."  Hereupon, 
Prof.  Murray  points  out  that  the  Reality, 
which  underlies  all  phenomena,  cannot  be 
absolutely  unknowable  if  it  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  thought.  "In  recognizing  a  Reality 
beyond  phenomena,  Dr.  Tyndall  admits 
that  knowledge  transcends  phenomena  so 
far  as  to  discover  at  least  the  existence  of 
something  besides.  In  calling  this  Reality 
a  Power,  Force,  or  Cause,  he  assumes  the 
further  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
this  ultimate  Reality  and  the  phenomena 
which  it  produces,  or  in  which  it  is  mani- 
fested. And,  last  of  all,  in  the  vehemence 
with  which  it  is  contended  that  this  Power 
does  not  act  with  intelligence,  a  vast  but 
wholly  unjustifiable  claim  is  put  forth  of 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  this  Power 
and  with  its  mode  of  operation." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  fur- 
ther reference  to  this  very  able  article  or  to 
discuss  the  important  and  interesting  ques- 
tion with  which  it  deals,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  strongly  recommending 
our  readers  to  consult  it  for  themselves. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
exchanges  :  Aurora,  Presbyterian,  British  Colo- 
nist, Yak  Conrant,  Tyro,  Record  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  Loicer  Provinces,  Dalhovsie 
Gazette,  Morning  Herald,  Halifax.  The  last 
named  is  just  beginning  its  career.  It  presents 
an  excellent  appearance  and  deserves  to  prosper. 

Wanted  fok  the  Reading  Room — A 
dozen  strait-jackets.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
will  be  forthcoming  immediately,  before  the 
next  full  moon  at  furthest,  in  order  that 
life  and  property  may  be  preserved. 

Why  is  the  Elocution  Association  like  a 
lame  goose  ?  Because  it  is  always  halting 
between  two  (o)piniors. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  John  Tyndal^ 
D.CL.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  delivered  before  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Belfast,  August  19,  1874. 

Que  does  not  know  which  most  to  admire, 
Professor  Tyndall's  candour  or  his  boldness.  No- 
body who  reads  this  remarkable  address  can 
doubt  that  the  learned  Author  thinks  he  is  right, 
and  every  truth-loving  reader  will  sympathize 
with  his  choice,  "if  it  is  forced  upon  him,"  of 
"commotion  before  stagnation,  the  leap  of  the 
torrent  before  the  stillness  of  the  swamp."  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  furnishes  in  his  own  productions, 
perhaps,  a  more  convincing  argument  than  any 
he  cites  in  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  literary  ac- 
quirements of  students  of  science.  He  has  not  his 
superior  among  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day  "  in 
clearness  and  vigor  of  literary  style."  It  is  limpid 
as  a  running  brook — clear  as  the  crystals  among 
which  his  investigations  have  largely  lain.  He 
attempted  a  difficult  task  when  at  Belfast  he 
sought  to  place  before  his  hearers  an  impartial 
survey  of  the  past  history  and  present  condition 
of  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  that 
task  ably  and  impartially.  He  exhibits  a  very 
extensive,  if  not  always  a  profound,  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  subjects  at  which  he 
glances.  His  point  of  observation  is  evidently  a 
lofty  one,  and  he  looks  down  with  a  clear  and  dis- 
passionate eye  upon  the  several  questions  that  he 
passes  under  review.    At  the  same  time,  most 
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where  the  latest,  the  ripest  and  most  reliable  re- 
sults in  Philosophy  and  Theology  are  to  be  found. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  he  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept of  the  Mills,  father  and  son,  aud  especially 
Herbert  Spencer  as  its  high  priests.  And  as  to 
Theology  he  seems  not  to  desire  to  repair  to  the 
fountain  head,  the  Scriptures,  but  accepts  the  po- 
sitions taken  by  ill-informed  ecclesiastics  of  3„0 
years  ago,  rather  than  the  results  of  modern 
ExegetKS.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  be  familiar  with  more  than  what  is  gener- 
ally accepted  in  any  department  of  truth  ;  where- 
as general  acceptance  never  covers  even  the  well- 
ascertained  facts  in  any  domain  of  research.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  good  test  of  truth  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  never  goes  far  enough. 

As  to  Philosophy,  it  is  obvious  to  every  dis- 
cerning reader  that  Tyndall  assumes  too  much 
when  he  takes  for  granted  that  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness are  all  reducible  to  the  principles 
which  determine  matter.  From  the  very  dawn 
of  thought  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  held  by 
the  great  majority  of  thinkers,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  facts  lying  within  the  scope  of  man's  ap- 
prehension. There  is  a  realm  of  MeUuphysics  as 
well  as  of  Physics,  the  former  dealing  with  all 
those  phenomena  with  which  reason  and  reflec- 
tion make  us  acquainted,  the  latter  with  the  ma- 
terial phenomena  of  which  the  senses  give  us 
cognizance.  Mathematical  or  mechanical  laws 
are  applicable  only  to  the  latter  ;  while  the  former 
have  rules  of  their  own.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  think, 
I  feel,  I  believe,  I  wish,  as  certainly  as  that  I  am 
protogen  developed,  that  I  was  born,  or  that 
chemical  substances  are  arranged  in  crystals.  So 
that,  after  all,  lie  seems  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  which  he  makes  against  Goethe  and  other 
inquirers  in  departments  of  thought  different 
from  his  own.  If  he  could  justly  say  of  the  au- 
thor of  Faust  that  "he  could  not  formulate  dis- 
tinct mechanical  conceptions  ;  he  could  not  see 
the  force  of  mechanical  reasoning  ;  and  in  regions 
where  such  reasoning  reigns  supreme  he  became 


a  mere  ignin  fatuits  to  those  who  followed  him," 
the  same  may  be  truly  said  of  himself,  respecting 
all  questions  that  are  to  be  tested  by  mental  or 
moral  principles.  His  special  studies,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  say,  have  given  such  an  unconscious 
bias  to  his  mind,  that  he  is  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing facts  that  are  not  determinable  by  mechanical 
laws.  Although  manifestly  a  man  of  very  great 
erudition,  he  is  after  all  only  a  specialist.  Ik- 
docs,  indeed,  bestow  a  passing  glance  upon  the 
emotional  element  in  man's  constitution,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  shows  that  he  attaches  compara- 
tively little  importance  to  it.  But  the  emotional 
nature,  comprehending  what  is  known  as  the 
conscience  as  well  as  the  feelings,  and  which  may 
be  summed  up  iu  the  term  religiousness,  is  the 
main  element  in  our  manhood.  You  might  as 
well  leave  the  sun  out  of  the  account,  in  describ- 
ing the  solar  system,  as  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  humanity,  without  reference  to 
what  is  known  as  the  spiritual  nature  in  man. 
Darwin,  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer,  with  all 
their  fanciful  generalizations,  have  not  succeeded 
in  offering  anything  like  an  intelligible  or  satis- 
factory theory  of  the  origin  of  even  animation ; 
much  less  do  any  new  facts,  proved  or  alleged, 
brought  to  light  by  them,  go  the  shortest  way  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  that  has  been  always  held  to 
exist  betwixt  matter,  even  organized,  and  mind. 
They  can,  indeed,  use  indefinite  terms  and  assume 
that  by  employing  these  they  settle  the  question 
beyond  dispute.  "  Nascent  senses,'1  "the  differen- 
tiation of  a  tissue  at  first  vaguely  sensitive  all 
over,"  are  the  phrases  by  the  use  of  which  they 
would  explain  the  phenomenon  of  life  ;  while  they 
speak  of  "the  interaction  of  organism  and  en- 
vironment through  countless  ages  past"  as  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  "totality"  of  manhood, 
mind  being  "a  result  of  the  play  between  organism 
and  environment  through  cosmic  ranges  of  time," 
whatever  that  means.  And  as  regards  Theology, 
ne  assumes  mai  u  lo  iioouio  iu  alienee.  But,  ne 
is  careful  never  to  appeal  to  its  authoritative 
documents  to  prove  this.  He  wants  it  judged  by 
the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  I  re- 
pudiate that  authority  as  sincerely  as  Tyndall  re- 
pudiates the  authority  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
science,  who  with  a  little  truth  mingled  up  a 
great  deal  of  fancy.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  he  does  justice  to  the  productions  of  the 
schoolmen,  when  he  speaks  of  their  "philosophy 
and  its  verbal  wastes,  which  led  to  no  issue,  but 
left  the  intellect  in  everlasting  haze."  Perhaps 
they  were  guilty  of  "wordweariness  ";  but  a  be- 
iiever  in  the  theory  of  evolution  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  find  fault  with  any  period  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  required  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection.  Even  a  learned  professor  at 
Oxford  in  this  year  of  grace  1875  daily  makes  use 
of  the  results  of  the  scholastic  metaphysics,  when 
he  speaks  of  subjects  and  objects,  of  generals  and 
particulars,  of  abstract  and  concrete,  of  genus  and 
tfpeeieU.  It  is  fashionable  to  decry  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  ;  but  those  who  affect  to  despise 
them  owe  more  to  them  than  they  admit.  Human 
thought,  with  its  subtle  processes,  had  sooner  or 
later  to  pass  through  a  probation  of  acute  criti- 
cism, before  it  could  become  a  perfectly  reliable 
instrument  in  the  pursuit  of  truth;  and  we  may 
safely  say  lliat  there  could  not  be  a  John  Tyndall, 
such  as  we  have,  to-day,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
Duns  Scotus  or  Thomas  Aquinas  in  a  former  age. 

Besides,  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  even  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  the  persecution  of  Bruno  or  Gas- 
sendi  or  Copernicus  or  Galileo.  It  was  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  age  that  persecuted  them — at 
least  it  vi  as  in  their  quality  of  men  of  science  rather 
than  in  that  of  teachers  of  Christianity  that  eccle- 
siastics denounced  these  advanced  thinkers,  some 
of  whom  were  themselves  ecclesiastics  In  ali 
matters  of  science  the  Church  then  as  now  was 
advised  by  scientific  men,  and  if  it  propounded 
erroneous  views  on  such  subjects,  it  was  because 
the  great  body  of  the  professed  teachers  of  science 
were  wrong.    Professor  Tyndall  acknowledges 


that  "the  world"  any  more  than  the  Church  of  that 
period  "was  not  prepared  to  hear  of  the  doctrine  of 
Atoms  with  tolerance."  But  even  though  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  arrayed  itself 
against  the  science  of  the  period,  I  should  not 
concede  to  any  man  that  Christianity  in  its  rela- 
tions to  science  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  atti- 
tude then  assumed  by  ecclesiastics.  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  are  the  authorized  expounders  of  our 
religion  ;  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  point  to  a 
single  utterance  of  theirs  that  can  be  rightly  in- 
terpreted as  hostile  to  free  thought  or  science. 
On  the  contrary,  I  claim  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
the  greatest  exterminator  of  superstition  and  mere 
traditional  authority  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  he  was  worthily  followed  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  truth  and  the 
champion  of  liberty  ;  and  that  Professor 
Tyndall  is  now  in  possession  of  the  advantages 
which  he  enjoys,  in  virtue  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  intellect  achieved  by  the  triumph  of 
the  true  principles  of  Christianity,  as'they  were 
anew  brought  to  light  at  the  Reformation, 
Montreal  Jan.  21,  1875.  R.C. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


PRESENTATION. 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  very  interesting  pre- 
sentation took  place  at  the  house  of  Miss 
Douglas,  Princess  street.  It  has  long  been 
desired  by  a  number  of  the  ex-pupils  of  this 
estimable  lady  who  has  educated  so  many 
of  the  youth  of  Kingston  for  useful  and  re- 
sponsible positions — her  labours  extending 
over  three  generations — to  present  her  with 
some  general  testimonial  of  their  affection 
and  appreciation  of  her  long  and  faithful 
labours.  Miss  Douglas,  having  lately  reach- 
ed the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  work  as  a 

teaclier,  It  WHS  fbll  to  be  very  desirable  that 

a  semi-centennary  so  unusual  and  interest- 
ing should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unmark- 
ed. The  result  of  this  feeling  was  the  pre- 
sentation, on  Thursday,  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  costly  gold  watch  and  chain,  together 
with  a  purse  containing  gold  pieces  to  the 
amount  of  $50.  A  number  of  the  subscribers 
— representing,  however,  a  much  larger 
number  who  could  not  be  present — as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  Mr  Creighton, 
Warden  of  the  Penitentiary, in  a  few  cordial 
and  earnest  words,  exjjressive  of  the  feeling 
of  the  subscribers,  made  the  presentation, 
and  read  the  following  address  to  Miss 
Douglas : 

Dear  Miss  Douglas, — We,  the  undersign- 
ed, on  our  own  behalf,  and  that  of  a  number 
of  your  former  pupils,  request  your  accept- 
ance of  the  accompanying  watch  and  purse, 
as  a  very  slight  token  of  our  personal  attach- 
ment to  yourself,  of  our  warm  appreciation 
of  your  faithful  and  unwearied  labours  as  a 
teacher  during  the  long  period  of  fifty  years, 
and  of  our  deep  sense  of  your  affectionate 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  individual 
pujfil  under  your  care.  We  cordially  wish 
you  many  happy  returns  of  the  season, as  well 
as  continued  health  and  prolonged  useful- 
ness in  the  work  to  which  you  have  devoted 
your  life. 

The  watch  is  to  have  the  following  in- 
scription engraved  on  the  inside  of  the  case: 
To  Miss  Douglas, 
From  a  number  of  her  former  pupils, 
In  affectionate  remembrance  oi  lier  long  and 
faithful  labours.         —  News. 

[The  above  will  be  probably  interesting 
to  many  of  Queen's  men.  It  was  crowded 
out  of  our  last  number.] 
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CORKESPONDETTOE. 

To  the  Editors  of  tin-  Journal. 

When  last  you  heard  from  us  we  had  just 
landed  on  terra  ftrma,  and  initiated  you  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  steerage  passage  in  an 
Allan  steamship  from  Quebec  to  Glasgow. 
The  custodians  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs 
having  searched  our  baggage  for  contraband 
goods,  or  in  other  words,  tobacco,  and  our 
integrity  having  been  approved,  we  were 
permitted  to  go  whithersoever  we  listed. 
We  gave  a  last,  long,  lingering  look  at  that 
friendly  smoke-stack,  afjimmie"  the  stew- 
ard, who  ladled  out  the  porridge  and  the 
vile  stuff  he  called  '•malashes,"  at  the  pomp- 
ous little  purser  who  prayed  with  such 
unction  for  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  then 
at  the  brave  ship  herself,  and  forthwith  we 
crossed  the  Clyde,  and  relaxed  at  the  Wav- 
erly  Hotel.  (Aofe. — This  house  is  conducted 
on  strictly  temperate  principles,  and  no  in- 
toxicating liquor  whatever  is  allowed  with- 
in its  walls.)  This  was  in  the  afternoon. 
We  spent  till  noon  next  day  seeing  a  few  of 
the  lions  of  Glasgow,  which  by  the  way  are 
not  easily  seen,  on  account  of  the  cloud  of 
smoke  and  dust  with  which  the  city  is  usu- 
ally shrouded.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  John  Snodgrass,  formerly  of 
Kingston,  and  well  and  popularly  known  to 
many  of  your  readers.  He  appeared  hearty, 
and  seemed  to  like  Scottish  life.  The  face 
of  an  old  College  friend  was  extremely  wel- 
come in  a  large,  strange  city  like  Glasgow. 
Punctual  to  time  we  were  at  the  Queen 
Street  Station  en  route  for  Edinburgh.  To 
preserve  the  consistency  and  adventurous 
character  of  our  journey  we  determined  to 
ride  third  class.  We  secured  our  tickets, 
saw  our  baggage  labelled  for  its  rjroper  des- 
tination, and  then  took  our  seats.  All  this 
was  not  done  without  convincing  us  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Canadian  railway 
system  over  the  Scottish,  at  least,  so  far  as 
the  comfort  of  passengers  is  concerned.  Here 
you  get  no  check  for  your  baggage,  and  it 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  label  carelessly  attached 
to  it.  The  railway  company  declines  to  be 
in  any  way  responsible  for  its  safety,  and  the 
only  satisfactory  course  for  the  traveller  to 
adopt  is  to  keep  it  under  his  own  eye  until  it 
is  put  into  the  van,  and  to  do  the  same  when 
it  is  delivered  again.  Well,  we  rode  third 
class.  There  are  three  grades,  first,  second 
and  third.  The  third  class  carriage  is  emi- 
nently a  great  institution — great  among  the 
great  institutions  of  a  great  country:  a  per- 
fect social  leveller  :  more  socialistic  by  far 
than  some  of  the  creeds  of  the  most  advanc- 
ed radicals.  In  the  third  class  carriage  of  a 
British  railway  you  meet  with  almost  all 
classes,  from  the  navvy  up  to  the  solemn- 
visaged  divine,  from  the  fish  wife  with  her 
creel  of  "caller  baddies"  up  to  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  land. 
Whit  a  range  there  is  !  Yet  in  this  promis- 
cuous company  you  will  see  contentment  and  I 
serenity  in  every  face.  All  seem  quite  happy  ! 


and  quite  at  home.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  other  two  grades.  Since,  we  have  been 
in  them  too.  Look  at  those  stately  person- 
ages luxuriating  among  the  cushions  of  the 
first  class  carriage,  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
tremendous  awfulness,  and  a  '"pig"  under 
their  feet  to  keep  them  warm  this  cold 
weather.  They  look  terribly  uncomfortable, 
just  as  if  they  were  rushing  into  a  collision, 
and  had  braced  themselves  up  forthe  coming 
shock.  Now  a  peep  into  the  second  class 
carriage.  Its  occupants  seem  uneasy.  If 
you  have  the  courage  to  look  at  them  for  a 
moment  with  a  steady  eye,  they  wont  look 
at  you.  They  suspect  you  are  thinking  they 
should  have  been  in  the  third  ;  and  perhaps 
they  should,  and  they  feel  accordingly.  But 
this  is  dull.  We  left  the  Queen  Street  Sta- 
tion, our  compartment  packed  full,  and  all 
seemingly  happy.  At  least  we  thought  so. 
After  a  good  run  of  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
drew  up  at  the  Waverly  Station,  Princess 
street,  Edinburgh.  Valise  in  hand,  we  again 
sought  the  Waverly  Hotel.  The  accommo- 
dation was  excellent.  The  wants  of  the  in- 
ner man  supplied,  and  our  credentials  in  our 
pockets,  we  set  out  in  search  of  No.  21  Hope 
Ter*  ace  and  Dr.  Masson.  We  soon  found 
the  hospitable  Doctor,  who  received  us  with 
great  cordiality.  We  were  Canadians  and 
Church  Students,  and  therefore  welcome. 
About  4  p.m.  we  addressed  ourselves,  under 
the  guardianship  and  guidance  of  Dr.  Mas- 
son,  who  kindly  volunteered  his  services, 
to  the  uninviting  task  of  finding  lodgings. 
From  that  time  till  nine  o'clock  we  prose- 
cuted our  search,  climbed  about  ten  miles 
of  stairway,  but  found  no  suitable  Ipdsings 
So  we  returned  to  the  Waverly  tired  and 
footsore.  The  experience  was  new  to  us, 
and  though  the  toil  was  severe,  the  novelty 
of  climbing  up  a  spiral  stairway  tothe  ninth 
and  tenth  flats,  with  the  prospect  of  living 
out  the  winter  perhaps  in  the  fourteenth, 
kept  our  spirits  up,  and  we  retired  for  the 
night  with  unabated  ardour  and  aching 
limbs.  Next  morning  we  were  on  our  feet 
betimes,  refreshed  by  the  night's  rest,  and 
prepared,  if  need  be,  to  resume  the  climbing 
of  the  previous  day.  It  may  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting to  the  student-readers  of  the 
Journal  to  know  that  student-lodgings  in 
Edinburgh  are  almost  invariably  on  a  high 
fiat.  We  were  late  in  reporting  ourselves, 
and  we  found  all  the  eligible  rooms  taken, 
which  perhaps  may  partly  account  for  our 
flights.  Well,  we  breakfasted,  and  while  we 
did  so,  administered  to  our  aesthetic  as  well 
as  our  more  substantial  tastes.  The  dining 
hall  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Monument,  Princess  Street 
Gardens,  and  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  monu- 
ment is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  art  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  erected  in  1840-44  in 
honour  of  the  author  of  the  Waverly  Novels, 
at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  The  form  of  this  ele- 
gant structure  is  that  of  an  open  crucial 
Gothic  spire,  supported  on  four  grand 
arches  of  the  early  English  style,  and  form- 
ing a  canopy  to  the  statue.  The  height  of 
the  whole  is  about  200  feet.  The  Princess 
Street  Gardens,  where  this  monument  stands, 
are  one  of  the  fashionable  promenades  of  the 
city,  noble  pleasure  grounds,  beautifully 
laid  out  with  walks,  and  planted  with  rare 
shrubs  and  Bowers.  Before  1763  the  low- 
lying  portion  of  these  grounds  was  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  Nor'  Loch  which  then 
I  laved  the  foot  of  Castle  Rock.  On  the  other 
|  (the  South)  side  of  the  Gardens  is  the  Castle, 


perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  some  443 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  forming  one 
of  the  most  promimnt  features  of  the  city, 
and  rivallinj;  the  palace  of  Holyrood  in  the 
richness  of  its  historic  interest  and  incidents. 
These  objects,  however,  may  fill  another 
communication.  Grand  as  was  the  view 
commanded  by  the  breakfast  table,  it  didn't 
interfere  at  all  either  with  the  substantial 
character  of  the  repast  or  our  enjoyment  of 
it.  This  very  necessary  preliminary  over, 
we  perused  with  absorbing  interest  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  Daily  Scotsman, 
took  notes,  and  then  sallied  out  in  quest  of 
Hope  street.  But  there  no  rest  was  found, 
nor  anywhere  else,  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  struck  a  bargain  with  a  reasonable 
landlady  for  vary  eligible  rooms  on  the  first 
tlat  — not  the  fourteenth^of  a  handsome 
terrace  within  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  the 
University. 

Next  day  we  presented  ourselves  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University,  matriculated, 
that  is  to  say,  paid  each  our  pound  sterling, 
and  became  "Cives  Academke  Edinensis  a 
Novembre  MDCCCLXX1V  ad  Novembrem 
MDCCCLXXV,"  and  between  as  many  more 
Novembers  after  as  we  choose  to  pay  the 
pound.  And  thus  we  took  our  place  among 
the  two  thousand  students  assembled  with- 
in the  dusky  walls  of  the  Academia  Edin- 
ensis. This  was  on  Friday.  Saturday  was 
to  be  a  noted  day  :  a  Lord  Rector  was  to  be 
elected.  Two  candidates  were  in  the  field. 
Party  spirit  ran  high— Toryism  verms  Lib- 
eralism—Lord Derby  versus  Lyon  Playfair. 
The  academical  citizenship  recently  confer- 
red on  us  enfranchised  us  as  well  Sn  thai 
we  were  not  altogether  uninterested  specta- 
tors of  the  fray.  Like  intelligent  foreigners 
as  we  were,  we  took  steps  to  inform  our- 
selves of  the  respective  merits  of  the  rival 
candidates,  and  their  fitness  for  the  office 
which  they  desired  to  fill.  Being  Canadians, 
and  therefore  above  bribery,  and  the  leading 
supporters  of  both  candidates  knowing  this 
fact,  which,  if  it  is  not,  ought  to  be,  widely 
known,  they  did  not  approach  us.  But  our 
votes  were  solicited.  The  air  was  thick, 
metaphorically  speaking  of  course, — the  air 
was  thick  with  cartoons,  pamphlets,  party 
songs,  extracts  from  public  speeches,  jeu 
d'esprits,  and  other  jim-cracks,  all  which  we 
religiously  read  and  studied  to  see  who  was 
the  better  man  and  our  man.  Our  indepen- 
dent investigations  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  led  us  to  different  conclusions  had  we 
put  them  to  a  practical  test.  We  were 
spared  the  calamity  of  an  internal  division 
like  this,  which  would  be  most  lamentable 
after  all  the  tribulation  we  had  come 
through,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  just  as  one 
man.  Saturday  comes  ;  the  polls  are  open- 
ed ;  the  cives  pour  in  ;  the  large  quadrangle 
is  filled.  Students  are  not  alone  interested 
in  the  issue  of  the  day ;  nor  is  the  deepest 
interest  confined  to  the  rival  candidates. 
The  eyes  of  allEdinburgh  are  eagerly  looking 
on.  All  Scotland  is  watching  the  result. 
Nay,  Great  Britain  does  not  consider  it  be- 
neath her  notice  to  observe  h  ow  the  jLcq- 
demia  Edinmsk  will  behave  herself.  And 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  are  by  no  means  un- 
concerned. All  this  would  be  enough  to 
turn  the  heads  of  graver  electors  than  the 
obstreperous  cives.  At  first  one  could  ap- 
proach the  building — the  University  we 
mean — with  tolerable  safety,  and  one  could 
record  his  vote  at  no  great  sacrifice.  All  the 
gates  were  closed  but  one,  which  was  the 
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only  entrance  to  the  quadrangle  and  thence 
to  the  polling  booth.  Every  free  and  inde- 
pendent elector  who  would  exercise  his 
franchise  must  go  through  this  gate. 
The  passage  on  either  side  is  lined  by 
the  studious  youth,  who  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  the  skirmishing  and  lighting  of 
the  day,  make  every  voter  who  passes 
through  the  but  of  their  ridicule  and  jeu 
oPesprii.  This  is  the  prelude  merely.  More 
questionable  sallies  are  soon  indulged  in. 
and  one  mentally  calculates  the  value  of  his 
hat  and  coat  before  he  plunges  through. 
The  air  is  again  thick  with  missiles,  but  now 
of  a  most  decidedly  offensive  character — no 
longer  metaphorical  but  altogether  too  lit- 
eral. The  plucky  o'n'.s-  who  will  now  show 
his  colours  at  the  polling  booth  must  run 
the  gauntlet  of  a  shower  of  peas,  flour, 
whiting,  potatoes,  rotten  eggs,  and  other 
even  more  questionable  projectiles.  Having 
had  sufficient  adventures  for  a  season,  and 
feeling  that  the  election  could  go  on  with- 
out us,  we  declined  this  reception.  A  rotten 
egg  inside  a  fellow's  shirt-collar  is  not  the 
most  agreeable  sensation  in  the  world.  At 
any  rate,  we  declined  risking  it.  The  elec- 
tion did  go  on  without  us.  The  Gives  Aca- 
demics Edinaisis  voted  the  Tory  blue : 
Derby  won  the  day  :  Disraeli  smiled  ;  and 
we  preserved  the  integrity  of  our  house- 
hold, which,  alas,  might  have  been  broken 
up  were  we  reckless  enough  to  vote. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 

"P  Quebec"  in  a  second  letter  resents  the 
criticism  passed  upon  his  first  communication 
to  the  Journal,  in  a  mannner  altogether  out  of 

taglo,  and  for  wliioli  thorn  nan  hi'  iia  grind  nvoneo. 

In  that  criticism  care  was  taken  that  nothing- 
should  be  said  by  which  any  personal  offence 
might  be  given,  the  substance  alone  of  his  letter 
having  been  dwelt  upon.  That  consideration 
and  courtesy  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  extend  to 
me.  The  main  object  apparent  in  his  last  letter 
is  to  be  as  personally  cutting  as  possible.  In  how 
far  he  has  succeeded  I  must  leave  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  to  judge.  Your  "affectionate  corres- 
pondent" (the  reasons  for  dubbing  him  thus  will 
be  manifest  to  all)  first  gives  way  to  vain  imagin- 
ings as  to  who  B.A.,  LL.D.  can  possibly  be,  and 
concludes  that  he  who  signed  himself  so  was  only 
a  B.A.,  LL.D.  in  prospective.  How  penetrating 
indeed  !  Openly  he  applauds  the  ambition  which 
he  fancifully  sees  in  the  assumption  of  those  let- 
ters, but  the  general  tone  of  his  letter  convinces 
one  that  he  either  envies  or  seeks  to  ridicule  such 
ambition.  Ambitiou  he  thinks  is  the  main  fea- 
ture in  my  character.  All  these  conclusions  are 
arrived  at  by  means  of  "internal  evidence"!  Such 
extraordinary  talent  should  by  no  means  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  idle.  Let  "P.  Quebec"  at  once  de- 
vote himself  to  setting  at  rest  the  uncertainty  of 
the  authorship  of  "Junius'  Letters,"  which  offers 
to  him  a  field  worthy  of  his  profound  powers  of 
gleaning  from  "internal  evidence."  His  letters 
furnish  us  with  an  example  of  filial  affection  per- 
sonified, rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  allusion  in 
my  first  letter  to  the  contest  between  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii  he  pronounces  "far  fetched"  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  he  says  it  furnishes 
the  Professor  of  Logic  with  an  excellent  example 
of  what  is  called  petitio  principii.  If  the  allusion 


was  far-fetched  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  lenience 
will  be  extended  to  its  author  for  such  a  grave 
offence  ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  use  of  a 
Rhetorical  figure  to  such  an  absurd  extent  that 
he  claims  the  relationship  even  of  Kep>heio  to  a 
University,  by  styling  the  "Sister  Universities"  as 
"our  aunts."  Far-stretched  is  surely  not  too 
strong  to  characterize  such  a  use  of  metaphor.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  Professor  of  Logic- 
knows  better  what  petitio  principii  is  than  to  take 
the  allusion  referred  to  as  an  example  to  be  given 
to  his  class.  Has  "  P.  Quebec's"  text  book  on 
Logic  "lain  neglected  ou  the  shelf"  since  he  left 
College?  A  word  to  the  wise  *  *  when  one 
is  pedantic  he  should  be  strictly  accurate,  equal- 
ly as  in  making  quotations  from  Latin  authors  he 
should  never  be  guilty  of  making  false  quantities. 
Your  affectionate  correspondent  comes  out  more 
clearly  with  his  ideas  on  the  first  matriculation 
examination  in  Classics.  To  his  plan  as  now  seen 
one  need  not  object,  but  certainly  the  remarks  in 
his  first  letter  gave  no  idea  of  that  plan  as  now  de- 
veloped. He  is  very  severe  on  the  use  of 
translations,  but  probably  translations  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  as  possible  of 
advantageous  and  proper  use,  equally  as  liable 
to  abuse.  With  regard  to  the  other  matters 
touched  upon  my  ideas  are  the  same  as  stated 
in  my  first  letter.  This  letter  I  fear  will  not 
be  of  much  interest  to  many  readers  of  the 
Journal,  and  I  only  write  it  out  of  justice  to 
myself,  to  resent  its  uncalled  for  remarks  con- 
tained in  your  correspondent's  letter.  I  have 
still  the  audacity  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  "our  mother's  certificates"  into  disre- 
pute, and  therefore  again  sign  myself  yours 
faithfully, 

B  A.,  LL.D. 
[Injustice  to  B.A.,  LL.D.  the  above  let- 
ter has  been  inserted,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  personal  character  which  the  corres- 
pondence has  assumed.  We  hope  our  cor- 
respondents will  remember  that  the  Journal 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  personal  asperities,  but  for 
the  dissemination  of  more  important  know- 
ledge. Henceforth,  correspondents,  by 
leaving  out  personal  attacks,  will  save  us 
the  trouble  of  making  selections  from  their 
manuscript. — Ed.] 


A  clergyman  at  Cambridge  preached  a 
sermon  which  one  of  his  auditors  highly 
commended.  "Yes,''  said  a  gentleman  who 
stood  by,  'it  was  a  good  sermon,  but  he 
stole  it."  This  was  told  the  preacher ;  he 
resented  it,  and  called  on  the  gentleman  to 
retract  what  he  said.  "I  am  not,  replied 
the  accused,  "very  apt  to  retract  my  words, 
but  in  this  instan.ee  I  will.  I  said  you  had 
stolen  the  sermon  ;  I  find  I  was  wrong,  for 
<n  returning  home  and  referring  to  the 
book  whence  I  thought  it  was  taken,  I 
found  it  still  there." 


University  Services. — The  next  ofthese 
services  will  be  conducted  by  tbcRev.  D.  J. 
MacDonnell,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Toronto,  and  will 
be  held  in  the  Convocation  Hall  on  the  21st 
of  February.  The  public  are  cordially  in- 
vited. 


PERSONALS. 

Latest  accounts  from  Professor  Mackcri  as 
are  very  encouraging. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  a  selection  of  their 
glees  at  the  tea-meeting  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Wolfe  Island,  last  week.  The 
pieces  were  highly  appreciated. 

Rev.  Joshua  Fraser,  B.A.,  now  of  Whitby, 
preached  in  the  "  Kirk"  on  Sabbath  evening 
last.  His  sermon  was  eloquent  and  effec- 
tive, and  was  highly  spoken  of. 

Graduates  returned  to  the  Ontario  Par- 
liament at  last  election  : — Win.  Mostyn, 
M.D.,  North  Lanark ;  John  O'Sullivan, 
M.D.,  East  Peterborough  ;  Robert  H.  Pres- 
ton, M.D.,  South  Leeds. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  has  admitted  five  new  Students 
since  the  Christmas  Holidays.  One  of  these 
is  our  old  friend  Capt.  J.  J.  Campbell,  who 
took  a  Session  in  Arts  a  few  years  ago.  We 
would  feel  thankful  to  the  Medicals  if  they 
would  supjDly  us  with  notes  from  the  Royal 
College. 

Mr.  James  Chambers,  B.A.,  who  took  hig 
first  two  Sessions  in  Arts  at  Queen's  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  '71,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Pres- 
bytery   of  New  Bruncw'inlr       Ho  liao  Loon 

preaching  in  Jersey  during  the  summer. 
We  expect  him  to  graduate  next  spring 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  g 


The  Rev.  George  J.  Caie,  formerly  of  St. 
Stephen's,  St.  John,  has  been  appointed 
colleague  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stevenson,  of 
Arbroath  Parish  Church,  Scotland.  In  this 
po2mlous  parish  and  large  congregation, 
Mr.  Caie  will  have  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  talents  which  wrought  such 
good  resultsin  his  former  sjriiere  of  labour. — 
Record. 

Mr.  Caie  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  this 
University  in  1861. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  third  year  class 
are  groaning  under  the  fact  that  compulsory 
contribution  to  the  College  funds  has  been 
laid  upon  tl  ah.  They  think  that  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  this  fine  thing 
should  be  done  away  with. 


"  YOUR  TURN  NEXT  !" 


EXCELSIOR 


Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Hobart's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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CIRCULATE  SOUND  LITERATURE. 

MAGAZINES  supplied  by  JOHN  HENDER- 
SON, Bookseller,  he,  Kingston. 

Per  Annua. 

Sunday  Magazine  $1  75 

Sunday  at  Home   1  ?5 

Leisure  Hour   1  75 

Day  of  Rest   2  00 

Saturday  Journal   'I  00 

Family  Treasury   1  75 

Tlie  Christian   1  50 

Family  Herald   2  00 

Also  British  Herald,  British  Evangelist,  British 
Messenger,  Christian  Ambassador,  British  Work- 
man, &c,  Ac. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 

and  ZZ'&siz  Dealer, 

r  J!  I  A' t  •  E  8  s    ,s  t  it  K  E  T. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

nHE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
L  of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A 

Head  Mact<M\ 


ALWAYS  ON  HAM) 

\OLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS — the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos.  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 


THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gfiitlenicrfs  Furnishing  Good>. 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGS'P  >N, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

/>'<</.   ]]7t'te,  Bine,  (Jreen,  Pm'ple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 

One  Dozen,  any  color,  l>i)  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 


rpHE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
I     immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and   most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 

dpscript imw   !inil   in    grpat   vjiriotv   otuiaUI.il ity  on 

hand. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVEMIR 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.     Samples  20  Cts;  I  O TILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
Address  fJHAS.  WHITE,      i  °  A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES  DE  VISITE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 
An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CUTLERY, 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  Arc. 
At  MAHOOD'S, 

Princess  Street. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

B00TS^~SH0ES_&  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A   SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

E.  ROSE'S, 

RINCESS  STREET. 


Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling-  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 

A  RCHIT  3  JL\ 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
iprvate,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

JB@r*The  Works  carefully  superintended. 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


MATTHEW  GAGE, 


Watchmaker 


and 


Jeweller, 


PRINCESS  STREET. 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

Mi-KCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers^ 

.  KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTIOX 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS, 

Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

w  hich  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  4  Co. 


CLARK  WRIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTFO  RY  A  PARIS  CONPORNSATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Fur3  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1807  and  1871. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of . 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL), 

MUSIC  AND  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  King  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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JOHN  JONES  AND  I. 


BY  CHARLES  0.  AMES. 


We  had  a  tiff .  "John  Jones,"  said  I, 

"You  shouldn't  leave  your  cow  at  large  ! ' 

"You  mend  your  fence  V  was  his  reply  : 
And  so  ran  charge  and  counter-charge. 

A  trifling  thing  :  the  cow  had  cropped 
Some  blades  of  grass,  some  heads  of  grain 

And  yet  for  this  a  friend  I  dropped, 
And  wrought  for  both  a  lasting  pain. 

I  knew  that  I  had  played  the  fool, 
Yet  thrust  my  better  thought  aside, 

And,  when  my  blood  had  time  to  cool, 
•Became  a  greater  fool  through  pride. 

Upon  two  homes  a  shadow  sate ; 

Two  cordial  wives  grew  shy  and  cool ; 
Two  broods  of  children  learned  to  hate  ; 

Two  parties  grew  in  church  and  school. 

John  Jones's  pew  was  next  to  mine  ; 

What  pleasant  greetings  passed  betweeu  ! 
As  sacred  as  the  bread  and  wine 

Had  our  communing  friendship  been. 

Oft  had  our  voices  swelled  the  song, 
Oft  had  we  bowed  in  common  prayer 

And  shared  the  worship  of  the  throng 
Who  sat  in  heavenly  places  there. 

But  how  shall  souls  in  exile  sing 

The  Lord's  sweet  song  ?  The  holy  notes 
Of  fellowship,  and  joy,  and  peace, 

And  pardon,  stuck  in  both  our  throats. 
Some  lessened  relish  for  all  good 

Made  life  for  both  to  deaden  down  : 
And  nature  darkened  to  our  mood 

And  answered  back  our  settled  frown. 

One  summer  eve  I  sat  and  smoked  : 

Good  Doctor  Dean  came  riding  by; 
He  said,  in  voice  a  little  choked,  ' 

"John  Jones  is  hurt,  and  like  to  die." 
A  sudden  fire  shot  through  my  brain 

And  burned,  like  tow,  the  sophist  lies  ■ 
And  on  ray  heart  a  sudden  pain 

Fell,  like  a  bolt  from  hidden  skies. 
I  stumbled  o'er  the  threshold  where 

My  shadow  had  not  passed  for  years  ■ 
I  felt  a  shudder  in  the  hand 

A  woman  gave  me  through  her  tears. 

When  he  no  more  the  pulse  could  feel 

I  saw  the  doctor  turn  away  : 
Some  mighty  impulse  made  me  kneel 

Beside  the  bed,  as  if  to  pray. 


Yet  not  the  Maker's  name  I  called  : 
As  one  who  plunges  'ueath  the  wave, 

A  swimmer,  strong  and  unappalled, 
Intent  a  drowning  life  to  save — 

So  all  my  soul's  up-gathered  powers, 

In  anguish  of  desire  intense, 
Sent  that  departing  one  a  cry 

That  leaped  the  abyss  of  broken  sense. 

Back  to  the  dim  eye  came  a  ray  ; 

O'er  the  white  face  a  faint  smile  shone  ; 
I  felt,  as  'twere  a  spirit's  touch, 

The  stiffen'd  fingers  press  my  own. 

0  resurrection  power  of  God 

Which  wrought  that  miracle  of  pain  ! 

W'rom  buried  hearts  tore  off  trie  aurouci, 
And  made  dead  friendship  live  againl 

Beside  one  grave  two  households  stood, 
And,  weeping,  heard  the  pastor  say, 

"That  out  of  death  He  bringeth  life, 
And  out  of  darkness  cometh  day." 

Was  I  chief  mourner  in  the  train  ? 

Ah,  who  could  guess,  of  all  the  throng, 
The  strange,  sweet  comfort  in  the  pain 

Of  one  who  mourns  forgiven  wrong  ! 

Germantown,  Pa.  Christian  Union. 


A  LOST  DAY. 

Lost!  lost!  lost! 

A  gem  of  countless  price, 
Cut  from  the  living  rock 

And  graved  in  Paradise. 
Set  round  with  three  times  eight 

Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 
And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 

All  changeful  as  the  light. 

Lost!  where  the  thoughtless  throng 

In  fashion's  mazes  wind  ; 
Where  thrilleth  folly's  song, 

Leaving  its  sting  behind, 
I  offer  no  reward  ; 

For  though  these  heart-strings  sever, 
I  know  that  heaven-entrusted  gift 

Is  reft  away  for  ever. 

But  when  the  sea  and  land 

Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 
1  11  see  it  in  his  hand, 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead. 
And  then  mid  scath  and  loss 

Which  man  can  ne'er  repair, 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soul, 

What  shall  it  answer  there  ? 


THEORY  OF  ECLIPSES. 

(Continued.) 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  totality  in  a  solar 
eclipse,  the  western  horizon  assumes  a  peculiar 
reddish  and  sombre  tint.  This  appearance,  which 
is  at  first  confined  to  a  small  space,  extends 
rapidly  in  all  directions ;  and  the  celestial  vault 
gradually  changing  its  colors  from  the  hue  of  the 
twilight  sky  to  the  darkness  of  night,  in  a  short 
time  appears  to  envelope  the  universe  in  its  dark 
mantle.  The  bright  stars  shine  out  upon  all 
sides,  distant  objects  become  lost  in  the  darkness, 
anrl  the  general  imnressinn  is  .that  of  nieht.  The 
darkness  seen  in  the  west  is  the  approaching 
umbra  travelling,  as  it  always  does,  from  west  to 
east  across  the  earth's  surface. 

The  brightness  of  the  sky  upon  a  snnny  day  is 
due  to  our  atmosphere.  Being  composed  of  mat- 
ter it  intercepts  some  of  the  sun's  rays  and  re- 
flects them  to  our  eyes,  and  through  them  be- 
comes visible  just  in  the  same  way  as  motes 
floating  in  the  air  become  visible  when  passing 
through  a  sunbeam  admitted  into  a  darkened 
room.  The  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  can 
be  seen  for  many  miles,  and  such  portions,  be- 
coming deprived  of  their  accustomed  illumination 
by  the  approaching  umbra,  impart  that  peculiar 
dark  and  sombre  aspect  to  the  horizon,  already 
noted,  for  some  time  before  the  true  shadow 
reaches  us  ;  and  as  more  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes involved  in  the  umbra,  so  more  of  the  sky 
appears  to  become  darkened,  while  the  shade  of 
the  obscured  portions  grows  gradually  deeper. 

To  the  unassisted  eye  the  margin  of  the  moon 
appears  to  be  a  continuous  circle  unbroken  by  the 
smallest  irregularity,  but  during  the  progress  of 
the  moon  over  the  sun's  face,  and  through  the 
means  of  the  brilliant  background,  we  can,  even 
with  low  powers  of  the  telescope,  distinctly  see 
the  projections  due  to  majestic  mountains  and 
the  depressions  due  to  enormous  valleys  in  our 
satellite.  Just  as  totality  is  about  commencing 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  sun  is  sometimes  seen 
through  these  valleys,  while  it  is  concealed  by  the 
mountains,  thus  giving  a  number  of  small  patches 
of  light  marking  out  the  margin  of  the  sun's 
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limb.  These  dots  of  light,  from  their  likeness  to 
a  string  of  beads,  have  been  named,  after  their 
first  discoverer,  "Baily's  beads." 

The  degree  of  darkness  during  the  phase  of  to- 
tality in  a  solar  eclipse  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated, some  making  it  out  to  be  even  blacker 
than  that  of  the  darkest  midnight.  But  from  ob- 
servations made  by  competent  persons  upon  the 
number  and  character  of  the  stars  appealing  du- 
ring totality  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  darkness  is  not  so  great  as  some  have  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  From  our  own  experience  we 
•would  say  that  the  brightness  of  the  landscape 
during  the  centre  of  totality  is  considerably 
greater  than  it  is  upon  a  bright  moonlight  night. 
We  remember,  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
having  seen  Mercury,  and  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  and 
A  returns,  and  some  other  bright  stars,  but  not 
any  very  small  or  faint  ones.  At  the  best,  how- 
ever, we  are  placed  under  very  unfavourable  posi- 
tions in  which  to  form  any  sort  of  a  correct  idea 
of  the  amount  of  light  present  during  the  phe- 
nomenon of  totality.  In  a  few  moments  we  pass 
from  sunshine,  though  somewhat  dimmed,  to  the 
full  darkness  of  the  eclipse,  and  this  before  one's 
eyes  can  possibly  be  accustomed  to  the  change, 
and  like  a  person  stepping  out  from  a  brilliantly- 
lighted  room  into  the  night,  we  think  the  dark- 
ness to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  is.  Other 
observers  have  gone  into  long  details  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  totality  upon  the  lower  animals, 
describing  cattle  as  starting  for  their  homes,  and 
birds  and  fowls  as  going  to  their  roost.  We  re- 
member, however,  seeing  a  number  of  cattle 
grazing  just  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation  from 
•which  we  were  observing  the  eclipse,  and  of 
noticing  that  they  not  even  lifted  their  heads,  nor 
paid  any  attention  to  the  phenomenon 

Although  the  body  of  the  sun  is  perfectly  invis-. 
ible  during  the  phase  of  totality,  yet  its  place  is 
not  lost  in  the  sky.  The  dark  body  of  the  moon 
appears  surrounded  with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful 
halo  of  light,  which,  at  its  interior  border,  is  of 
some  considerable  degree  of  brightness,  but  which 
gradually  fades  away  as  you  go  outwards  until 
it  vanishes  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

The  real  appearance  of  this  halo,  which  is 
known  as  the  corona,  cannot  be  described  in 
words.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  got  by  placing 
a  lamp  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  upon 
a  dark  foggy  night  and  stopping  out  the  direct 
light  by  a  circular  disc  of  paper  placed  in  front 
of  the  lamp.  The  corona  is,  however,  not  uni- 
form but  slightly  radiated,  and  quite  irregular  in 
outline.  It  is  the  outer  atmosphere  of  the  sun  ; 
probably  a  portion  of  that  vast  expanse  of  cos- 
mical  matter  out  of  which  the  sun  and  his  attend- 
ant planets  were  evolved  by  natural  laws,  acting 
throughout  untold  ages.  The  comparatively 
feeble  brilliancy  of  the  corona  is  completely  over- 
powered and  rendered  indistinguishable  in  the 
rich  effulgence  of  the  solar  rays,  but  when  these 
are  shut  out  by  the  interposed  body  of  the  moon, 
then  the  brightness  of  the  corona  becomes  very 
manifest.  Of  this  same  cosmical  matter,  some 
portions,  which  have  escaped  the  general  gather- 
ing together  into  solid  globes,  move  in  extended 
masses  through  the  regions  of  space,  and  now  and 
then  coming  within  the  reach  of  human  vision 
and  the  attraction  of  our  sun,  are  known  as 
comets ;  other  portions  by  reflecting  the  solar 
rays  are  seen  as  the  zodiac!>l  light,  which  is  pro- 
bably due  to  a  ring  of  cosmical  matter  surround- 
ing our  sun  and  extending  far  beyond  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  ;  while  still  other  portions  surround- 
ing the  sun  in  rings  or  belts  through  which  in 
our  yearly  revolution  about  the  sun  we  twice 
penetrate  furnish  us  with  our  periodical  display 
of  heaven's  fireworks  in  the  brilliant  meteors  of 
August  and  November. 


About  the  border  of  the  moon,  during  the  phase 
of  totality,  are  seen  promiscuously  distributed 
patches  of  brilliant  red  light.  These  had  been 
observed  at  every  total  solar  eclipse  for  many 
years  before  any  reasonable  attempt  was  made  at 
an  explanation  of  them.  They  formed  one  of  the 
peculiar  mysteries  connected  with  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun.  But  the  spectroscope,  that  wonderful 
instrumental  analyst  of  recent  times,  has  investi- 
gated these  "red  flames"  in  every  phase  and  con- 
dition, and  has  not  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  them.  These  patches  of  red  light 
consist  of  enormous  volumes  of  vapours  of  differ- 
ent metals  mixed  with  Hydrogen  gas  in  a  state 
of  intense  incandescence,  and  which  is  belched 
forth  with  almost  inconceivable  velocity  from  the 
seething  mass  of  the  sun  below.  Professor 
Young,  who  is  a  very  active  observer  in  this 
branch  of  astronomy,  records  an  observation  of 
one  of  these  eruptions  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1869,  in  which  the  "enormous  masses  of  flaming 
gas  extended  along  the  sun's  limb  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  224,000  miles,  and  a'tained  a  height  of 
23,000  miles." 

Formerly  astronomers  were  dependent  upon 
eclipses  for  observations  upon  these  peculiar  red 
flames,  but  improved  processes  have  furnished  the 
means  of  studying  them  upon  any  clear  day,  and 
consequently  of  multiplying  observations  upon 
them  to  any  desired  extent  without  being  depend- 
ent upon  the  paucity  and  short  duration  of  solar 
eclipses,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  at 
the  time  and  place  of  their  occurrence. 


A  STBAY  LEAF  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 

The  sun  was  rising  as  the  boat  neared  the 
entrance  to  Neepigon  Bay.  This  Bay  has 
a  grandeur  and  a  glory  peculiarly  its  own. 
For  hours  we  were  sailing  through  narrow- 
channels,  with    bold  islnnrlo  ond  lowo»»g 

perpendicular  cliffs  all  around  us.  The 
Laurentian  rock,  the  very  oldest  in  the 
world,  that  in  which  the  very  foundations 
of  our  earth  are  laid,  rises  sheer  upward  for 
nearly  a  thousand  feet.  And  here  and  there 
you  will  see  tremendous  masses  of  trap  rock, 
lying  above  the  Laurentian,  shot  up  through 
it  in  some  grand  convulsions  of  nature  ten 
thousand  ages  ago.  Man  can  never  come 
here  with  his  modern  improvements.  No 
sowing  machine  or  reaping  machine  will 
ever  pass  over  these  magnificent  islands. 
There  are  some  spots  of  our  earth  whose 
beauty  man  cannot  mar.  He  must  leave 
them  just  as  he  found  them, — just  as  God 
made  them.  They  were  created  to  be  look- 
ed at — to  draw  forth  our  adoration — to 
lead  us  to  think  of  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

But  we  had  not  yet  seen  the  grandest 
object  of  all,  Thunder  Cape.  Like  a  huge 
Sarcophagus  it  lies  at  the  entrance  to 
Thunder  Bay.  defending  it  from  the  storms 
that  sweep  over  the  lake.  Look  at  it  from 
the  shore  or  from  the  steamer's  deck,  it  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  reminds  you 
of  a  warrior  taking  his  rest,  with  his  martial 
cloak  around  him.  As  the  steamer  ap- 
proached it,  the  sun  was  setting  in  glory 
behind  it,  "like  a  king  dying  on  a  couch  of 
gold.''  And  in  the  goigeous  ray  that 
lingered  in  the  evening  sky  long  after  the 


sun  was  gone,  rising  right  over  the  crust  of 
the  (Jape,  l.usy  Fancy  descried  a  likeness  to 
Manito  with  outstretched  arms,  bidding  us 
welcome  to  his  old  dominions.  Pie  Island, 
with  its  quaint  outline,  an  old  woman  hold- 
ing out  a  pie,  lies  just  beyond  you.  In  the 
middle  of  the  channel  are  theWelcome  Is- 
lands. Beside  you  is  Silver  Island.  In  the 
distance  you  see  Isle  Royale,  lying  low  upon 
the  waters.  Far  up  the  Kamariistiquia 
River  you  see  Mackay's  Mountain  towering 
upward  more  than  fourteen  hundred  feet. 
You  see  them  all,  but  you  forget  them  all, 
in  the  surpassing  glory  of  Thunder  Cape. 
And  as  you  round  the  Cape  to  enter  the 
still  waters  of  Thunder  Bay.  it  is  worth 
while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  and  look 
behind  you.  There,  seemingly  as  boundless 
as  the  great  ocean  itself,  lies  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  worth  looking 
at,  for  nowhere  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
will  you  find  its  equal,  unless  it  be  some  of 
those  great  lakes  that  David  Livingstone 
saw  before  he  passed  upward  to  take  his 
place  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  of  glass.  It 
is  the  cradle  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence. 
What  a  magnificent  cradle  it  is  !  And  what 
a  giant  baby  steps  out  of  it  to  pursue  its 
long  winding  pathways  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ! 

Late  at  night,  with  the  stars  looking 
down  upon  us  from  the  calm,  blue  depths 
of  heaven,  and  looking  up  upon  us  from  the 
clear  waters  of  the  Bay  we  slowly  made  our 
way  to  the  little  wharf  at  Prince  Arthur's 
Landing.  We  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
village,  and  as  we  drew  nearer,  the  eager 
countenances  of  those  who  crowded  the 
wharf  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  come  in. 
The  steamer  was  the  linL-  whinh  fdnn^.t^ 
them  with  the  '"old  world."  They  did  not 
know  but  they  might  see  among  the  passen- 
gers some  old  friendly  or  familiar  face. 
Perhaps  on  the  shores  of  the  better  land 
those  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before  us 
may  watch  the  great  company  of  ransomed 
spirits  passing  upward  to  their  rest  and 
their  reward,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  we 
too  shall  come  !  C. 


We  really  can't  allow  this  weather  to  pass 
without  taking  some  notice  of  it.  Every- 
body is  doing  it.  The  weather  might  feel 
bad  if  the  Journal  overlooked  it.  It  is  de- 
serving of  our  notice.  We  have  honoured 
this  country  with  our  residence  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  never  saw  such 
weather  and  so  much  of  it.  Students  like 
it,  or  rather  its  effect  upon  the  roads.  The 
Mathematical  chair  was  minus  its  learned 
occupant  for  the  last  two  days.  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen  commend  the  prudence  of 
the  "veteran  Professor"  in  not  encountering 
such  angry  weather.  We  weren't  favoured 
with  any  such  weather  while  we  had  the 
privilege  af  studying  in  the  Mathematical 
class-room. 


"To  be  or  not  to  be"  seems  to  be  the  ques- 
tion that  now  agitates  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  with  reference  to  a  conversazione 
proposed  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion. To-night  at  its  regular  meeting  the 
Society  will  finally  decide  what  course  to 
follow.  We  would  urge  upon  all  members 
the  desirability  of  being  present ;  the  ques- 
I  tion  is  important  and  merits  the  considera- 
i  tion  of  every  member  of  the  Society. 
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The  Principal  1ms  favoured  us  with  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
Professor  Mackerras.  We  are  sure  that  all 
readers -especially  the  students— will  have 
much  enjoyment  in  perusing  them.  The 
very  satisfactory  and  hopeful  terms  in 
which  the  Professor  writes  respecting  his 
own  health  and  that  of  Mrs.  Mackerras  will 
be  read  with  special  interest  and  thankful 
ness. 

"We  left  Helensburgh  on  Thursday,  the  "29th 
October,  and  reached  this  place  (Mentone)  last 
Saturday  evening.  We  had  a  pleasant  though 
long  railway  journey  of  1400  miles.  Halting  a 
night  at  Edinburgh,  we  came  on  next  day  to 
London.  We  remained  there  from  Friday  night 
to  Monday  night.  We  crossed  to  Paris  by  the 
Newhaven  and  Dieppe  route,  as  that  is  the  most, 
economical.  We  were  highly  favoured  with  the 
weather.  The  channel  was  perfectly  calm. 
Scarce  a  ripple  disturbed  its  surface,  and  we  had 
a  very  comfortable  passage.  We  rested  a  night 
in  Paris,  and  then  journeyed  on,  537  miles  to 
Marseilles,  without  stopping  by  the  way.  As  we 
were  very  tired  when  we  reached  this  commercial 
capital  of  the  South  and  were  not  likely  to  see  it 
again,  we  remained  over  Friday  to  see  its  sights. 
We  drove  along  the  Promenade  du  Ponds,  at  the 
foot  of  which  we  gained  our  first  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Glorious  sight !  How  my  blood 
tingled  as  its  memories  and  associations  flashed 
upon  my  mind  !    And  yet  it  was  like  our  own 
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above,  not  flecked  by  a  single  cloud,  carried  us 
back  to  our  own  dear,  beautiful  inland  sea.  But 
a  look  around  dispelled  the  illusion.  The  flowers, 
shrubs,  villas  and  their  surroundings,  flashed  upon 
us  the  reality  that  we  were  much  nearer  the 
Tropics  than  was  our  Canadian  home — that  we 
were  at  last  in  the  bright  and  sunny  South. "j 

"We  took  a  turn  through  the  old  quarter  of  the 
city  founded  by  the  Phocasans  6 JO  years  B.C.  It 
has  a  very  ancient  appearance.  We  could  with 
difficulty  thread  our  way.  Tall,  beeding  houses 
faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  This  is  the  main  thoroughfare.  The  side 
streets  are  fit  only  for  pedestrians." 

"On  Saturday  morning  we  took  train  for  this 
place,  and  for  155  miles  skirted  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Through  groves  of  oranges,  figs, 
lemons,  olives  and  other  tropical  productions,  we 
passed.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
the  Maritime  Alps  crowd  towards  the  shore.  This 
necessitates  many  tunnels.  As  we  dashed  out  of 
these  in  succession,  we  gained  charming  views  of 
the  numerous  bays  which  indent  the  coast,  and 
the  windings  of  which  the  course  of  the  railway 
closely  pursues." 

"Arrived  at  the  station  we  drove  to  the  Hotel 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  where  we  remained  over 
Sabbath.  On  that  day  we  attended  Divine  Ser- 
vice, conducted  by  Dr.  Walker,  Carnwath,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church.  About  twenty 
attended,  of  whom  four  were  parsons.  On  Mon- 
day, through  the  instrumentality  of  a  letter 
kindly  furnished  by  our  old  friend,  Miss  Logie, 
we  secured  lodgings  in  the  'Pension  Suedoise.'  " 


"Dr.  Bennett  has  made  this  place.  He  is  a 
leading  London  physician.  Many  years  ago  he 
had,  from  an  affection  of  the  throat,  to  give  up 
his  practice,  leave  his  home,  and  go  abroad  in 
search  of  health.  Spain,  France,  Algeria,  Italy- 
all  were  tried  ;  but  in  the  then  unknown  town  of 
Mentone  he  found  the  lost  treasure.  He  published 
a  book  setting  forth  the  many  valuable  qualities 
it  possessed  to  recommend  it  as  a  sanatorium  for 
persons  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs,  and  in  a  short  time  Mentone  leaped  into 
fame — entered  the  lists  as  a  competitor  with 
Cannes,  Nice,  &c,  and  now  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
these  rivals  in  the  health  market." 

"During  the  past  fortnight  (frim  January  8th) 
we  have  had  a  succession  of  charming  days.  The 
combined  glory  of  sky,  sea,  and  mountain  on 
some  occasions,  no  earthly  power  or  art  could 
express.  No  painter  could  sketch,  no  Macaulay 
could  describe,  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  But 
previously  to  Christmas  we  had  a  dreary  time  of 
it.  The  boisterous  season  elsewhere  sent  its 
droppings  here.  The  sun  hid  his  face  for  days. 
At  other  times  we  had  rain,  and  such  rain! — so 
fust,  so  firious,  in  such  continuous  outpour,  as  to 
drain  the  firmament  of  its  metaphorical  cats  and 
dogs.  We  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  ele- 
ments. Our  spirits  went  down  to  zero  and  all 
foreigners  were  in  the  blues,  while  Pension-keep- 
ers were  in  despair,  fearing  that  the  deluge  would 
overwhelm  all  their  prospects  for  the  season. 
However,  our  misery  came  to  an  end,  and  we 
have  been  revelling  in  the  glorious  days  rendered 
all  the  more  enjoyable  by  contrast  with  our  pre- 
vious experience." 

"And  now,  your  question  is,  How  are  you? 
Well,  I  will  answer  fully  and  candidly,  and,  I  am 
glad  to  add,  satisfactorily.  We  take  our  exer- 
cise in  moderation.  Our  walks  are  somewhat 
limited  as  to  extent.  Empty  medicine  bottles 
are  accumulating  on  our  mantel-piece,  and  pre- 
sent a  strong  temptation  to  go  into  the  apothe- 
cary, business.  The  doctor's  directions  as  to 
e  bathing,  ventilation,  etc.,  are  scrupulously 
d  to ;  and  the  result  is  that  my  strength 
\y  improving.  My  wife  declares  that  she 
er  known  me  to  have  so  good  an  appetite, 
ost  stubborn  of  all  foes,  the  cough  is 
yielding  its  hold  on  my  poor  throat.  I  see  few 
people  with  whom  to  converse,  and  by  reason  of 
the  rest  and  the  medical  remedies  my  vocal 
organs  are  ridding  themselves  of  hoarseness  and 
regaining  their  old  tone.  If  the  same  ratio  of 
progress  go  on,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  by  the 
22nd  February  all  traces  of  the  complaint  may 
have  disappeared,  and  we  may  be  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  our  Romeward  tendencies.  Now, 
is  not  that  as  full  and  particular  a  bulletin  as  that 
of  Sam  Weller,  in  the  case  of  his  mother-in-law  ? 
As  for  my  wife,  taking  a  conjunct  view  of  her 
health  symptoms,  we  must  pronounce  her  one 
likely  to  do  credit  to  Mentone." 

"The  details  of  John  Cormack's  valiant  bravery 
and  unflinching  pluck  fairly  took  away  our 
breath.  John  must  have  a  degree.  Quixote  at 
the  Windmills  was  not  to  be  compared  to  John 
rushing  Ajax-like  at  the  Pseudo-Robinson  (Slip- 
pery Jack).  Make  it  the  subject  of  a  Greek 
prize  poem  for  next  Session.  Let  it  be  done  in 
Heroic  verse — nothing  humoler  will  suit  so  grand 
a  theme.  If  in  my  wanderings  I  come  across  the 
identical  club  of  Hercules  I  shall  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  it,  and  present  it  to  our  immortal  Janitor." 

"Oh!  /iow  often  I  am  with  you  in  thought — 
with  you  in  the  Senate  Room — with  my  old 
students,  children  of  the  midnight  lamp — and  es- 
pecially with  you  all  at  a  quarter  before  nine  in 
the  morning." 

We  notice  with  no  small  pleasure  the  in- 
creasing attendance  at  the  Students'  prayer 
meeting  in  the  College  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ings, and  the  manifest  interest  that  all 
Church  Students  take  in  its  success.  This 
>s  as  it  ought  to  be. 


NOTES  FROM  PRINCETON  COLLEGE. 

"The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command." 

Mention  of  the  inter-collegiate  contest  in  ora- 
tory was  made  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago. 
Although  in  that  notice  Princeton  was  not 
included  in  the  number  of  interested  colleges,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  she  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest and  take  action  towards  its  establishment. 
According  to  appointment,  the  first  contest  took 
place  on  the  7th  ult.,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York  City.  As  usual  when  the  col- 
leges are  going  to  contend  in  friendly  rivalry  the 
weather  was  very  unpropitious.  The  rain  poured 
down,  and  melting  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  formed  slush  on  the  pavements  and 
mud  in  the  streets.  The  dark  clouds  hung  low, 
and  the  elements  seemed  to  have  conspired  to 
make  the  night  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  But 
notwithstanding  the  uufavorableness  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  a  large,  very- 
beautiful,  and  well-arranged  hall,  was  filled, 
which  showed  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in 
the  contest.  The  various  branches  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  were  well  represented  on  the  platform. 
Dr.  John  Hall,  the  great  Irish  preacher  of  New 
York,  presided.  Six  colleges  entered  the  contest, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  (Cornell)  each  had 
two  representatives.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  City,  carried  off  the  first 
prize,  although  to  my  mind  the  only  effective  and 
really  oratorical  part  of  his  oration  was  his  pero- 
ration, in  which  he  described  the  corpse  of  "The 
Cid"  dressed  in  his  armour,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  borne  on  his  favorite  charger  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  by  his  appearance  alone  incit- 
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certain  amount  of  naturalness,  and  as  if  conscious 
of  failure  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  he  brought 
into  play  a  degree  of  dramatic  power  which  no 
doubt  procured  for  him  the  prize.  Mr.  Edmonds, 
of  Williams,  carried  off  the  second  prize.  His 
subject  was  "  The  St.  Simon  Stylites  of  To-day." 
He  had -more  of  the  element  of  climax  and  dra- 
matic power  in  his  speech  and  delivery  than  the 
former  gentleman,  and  by  many  was  considered 
superior.  But  it  ill-becomes  me  to  criticise  the 
judgment  of  such  men  as  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  and  George  W.  C'urtiss.  Although 
Princeton  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  a  prize, 
yet  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  her  representative 
from  the  class  of '74  was  the  only  man  who  re- 
ceived applause  for  the  fine  execution  of  his 
speech,  and  the  oratorical  effect  produced.  But 
her  representative  in  essay  writing  was  eminently 
.successful.  In  their  report  the  judges  remarked 
that  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  deciding 
unanimously  on  the  first  prize  essay.  It  was 
signed  "Caledore,"  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Mr.  A.  Marquand,  of  Prince- 
ton. A  gentleman  from  Cornell  carried  olf  the 
second  prize.  There  were  two  honorably  men- 
tioned. The  chairman  of  the  judges,  in  his  re- 
port, took  occasion  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
liberality  of  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor.  who  gave 
$500  for  the  prizes.  It  seems  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  this  contest  should  be  made  only  the  begin- 
ning of '•'something  higher."  And  in  accordance 
with  that  idea  the  Association,  at  its  meeting  the 
day  after  the  contest,  agreed  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  competitive  examination  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Greek.  Mental  science  was  proposed 
by  Princeton,  receiving  her  vote  alone.  Three  or 
four  other  colleges  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  Association  ;  and  the  next  contest  was  ap- 
pointed for  New  York.  Probably  the  athletic 
sports  and  games  taking  place  between  the  differ- 
ent colleges  snggested  the  idea  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  that  is  a  point  in  their  favor  ;  but  mat- 
ter generally  takes  the  lead  or  paves  the  way  for 
mind.  "Neb." 
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KINGSTON,  FEBRUARY  13,  1874 


We  call  the  attention  of  those  ot  our 
Tenders  who  are  more  immediately  concern- 
ed to  the  communication  from  ''Medallist," 
wnieii  win  ue  round  in  anotner  column. 
The  suggestions  which  he  there  makes  are, 
we  think,  much  to  the  point,  and  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  graduates  and 
alumni  as  well  worthy  of  careful  and  prac- 
tical consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  granting  of  a  gold  medal  yearly  to  the 
successful  candidate  would  have  a  great  ef- 
fect in  bringing  the  University  more  into 
public  notice,  although  the  education  of  the 
medallists  might  not  be  more  thorough  than 
that  of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  Prizemen  undei 
the  present  system.    Whatever  is  for  the 
good  of  the  University  should,  if  practi 
cable,  be  heartily  carried  out  by  her  gradu 
ates,  and  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  "Medallist"  would  be  comparatively 
slightly  felt  among  the  sons  of  Queen's ;  it 
would  be  but  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
good  that  could  be  reasonably  looked  for 
We  would  like  to  see  this  matter  more  fully 
agitated,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  expression 
through  the  Journal  to  the  views  of  any 
who  may  favour  us  with  them.    It  is  plea- 
sant to  note  the  liberality  and  spirit  of 
"Medallist ;"  it  would  be  still  more  pleasant 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  has 
hinted  at,  viz :  the  bringing  forward  a  prac- 
tical scheme  for  building  a  hall  or  endowing 
a  chair.    As  far  as  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience goes,  we  can  say  with  him  that  the 
designer  of  such  a  plan  would  not  lack  sup- 
port.   Who  will  lay  his  mind  to  the  subject 
and  give  the  result  of  his  meditations  ? 


TYNDALL  ON  "  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE."! 

( Continued.) 


The  number  of  students  having  increased 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  be- 
come a  somewhat   difficult  task  to  find 
boarding  houses  sufficient  for  them.  And 
as  the  prospects  for  a  much  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  future  are  bright,  the  question  as 
to  the  disposal  of  an  extra  number  naturally 
arises.    In  a  larger  city  than  Kingston  this 
question  need  give  no  trouble  ;  but  here  it 
is  a  very  important  one.    We  now  respect- 
fully offer  a  suggestion  to  the  College  Au- 
thorities, which  we  hope  will  receive  a 
favourable  consideration.    Our  suggestion 
is  that  they  build  boarding  houses  for  the 
students  and  maintain  them  in  connection 
with  the  College.    It  would  not,  of  course, 
be  advisable  to  enter  heavily  into  the  project 
at  once,  but  a  building  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate a  limited  number  of  boarders  might 
be  erected,  and  left  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  be  easily  extended.  This,  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  meet  the  wants  and  the  ap 
proval  of  students,  many  of  whom  would 
otherwise  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  a 
place  of  rest,  and  after  all  might  not  be 
satisfied  with  their  lot.    The  expense  of 
keeping  up  an  institution  of  this  kind  ought 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  buildings.    It  should  be 
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ried  on  properly.  Plenty  of  ground  is  lying 
idle  around  the  College  buildings,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  outlay  for  a  place  where- 
on to  build.  Let  the  institution  once  be 
set  going  and  then  it  ought  to  be  no  more 
trouble  to  the  financial  managers,  but  rather 
a  source  of  income,  being  at  the  same  time 
useful  and  ornamental.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  operations  in  this  direction  should 
be  begun  at  once,  but  merely  draw  attention 
to  the  matter,  so  as  to  give  those  in  authori 
ty  time  to  consider  it  and  "have  everything 
in  readiness  when  the  proper  time  comes  for 
carrying  out  this  idea.  Something  must  be 
done  before  a  great  while,  and  if  anything 
better  than  the  above  plan  can  be  devised, 
we  will  be  happy  to  give  it  our  humble 
support. 


NEW  CATALOGUE. 

We  understand  that  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  the  Library  is  in  course  of  preparation 
and  will  shortly  be  issued.  This  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  students  and  others  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Library  ;  for  the  number  of 
books  having  increased  considerably  since  the 
last  catalogue  was  issued,  readers  do  not  know 
what  works  are  contained  in  the  later  addition 
to  the  mass  of  knowledge.  We  hope  that  any 
who  have  donations  to  make  to  the  Library  will 
send  their  contributions  in  time  to  be  included  in 
the  new  list.  Failure  to  do  this,  however,  need 
not  deter  friends  from  making  their  offerings, 
which  will  be  thankfully  received  at  any  time 
A  supplementary  catalogue  can  be  made  out 
afterwards. 


If  the  learned  Professor  had  directed  histfl 
shafts  against  the  perversions  of  Christian-B 
ity,  there  might  have  been  scope  for  him 
covert  attacks.     But  he   assumes,  wha«J 
ought  not  to  be  granted,  that  those  notional 
of  religion  which  he  contrasts  with  thai 
speculations  of  heathen  philosophers  anofl 
the  facts  of  science,  manifestly,  he  thinks! 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  arc  to  be-' 
taken  as  the  legitimate  teachings  of  Rcvelafl 
tion.     For  instance,  he  insinuates  thai 
Islamism  harmonizes  better  with  naturta 
than  Christianity   does.    "When  smitteJ 
with  disease,  the  Christian  peasant  resorted 
to  a  shrine  ;  the  Moorish  one  to  an  instruct 
ed  physician."    The  obvious  answer  to  thiij 
is  that  the  Christian,  who  neglected  thl 
means  necessary  to  his  recovery,  did  not  fol 
low  the  principles  of  our  faith,  which  teacl 
that  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves! 
Professor  Tyndall  wishes  also  to  convey  t 
mpression  that  because  Christians  now; 
days  do  not  act  like  the  superstitious  pe» 
pie  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  this  isbecaui 
Revelation  has  a  slighter  hold  upon  t' 
public  mind  than  it  then  had,  being  d 
placed  by  science.    In  this  belief  extrem 
meet :  Pope  Pius  IX  and  Professor  Tyndal 
agree.  But  it  would  not  be  hard  to  demon- 
strate that  the  real  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  never  so  influential  as  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  in  conflict 
with  science,  any  references  it  makes  to  ti 
latter,  which  are  at  most  only  incidental  a: 
indirect,  are  always  found  abreast  of  t 
latest  researches  and  capable  of  being 
terpreted  consistently  with  them. 

He  evidently  fancies  he  has  made  a  poi 
against  Christianity  when  he  says,  Epicu 
"neither  sought  nor  expected,  here  or  he: 
after,  any  personal  profit  from  his  relati 
to  the  Gods."    It  is  not  a  new  objection 
religion  that  it  promises  happiness  to  H 
votaries  ;  but  it  is  a  most  unreasonable  o: 
The  doctrines  of  revelation  alone  take 
comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  and 
cessities  of  man  :  they  cover  his  whole  beiuj 
and  if  they  did  not  minister  to  his  desire 
happiness,  they  would  not  meet  his  requi 
ments.    Instead,  therefore,  of  its  detract! 
from  the  claims  of  Christianity,  that  th 
hold  up  a  promise  of  final  blessedness  to  t] 
faithful  servant  of  God,  it  is  the  glory 
our  religion  that  it  does  this  in  a  mann 
that  does  not  relax  his  activity  or  prevei 
his  going  to  greatness  in  the  lower  sphere 
but,  on  the  contrary,  braces  up  all  his  em 
gies,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual, 
does  not  promise  him  heaven  at  the  expe: 
of  his  worthiness  on  earth.    Its  lofty  p 
mises  yield  incitements  to  man  to  acq 
himself  according  to  his  highest  capaci 
The  religion  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  applies 
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the  earthly  state,  is  anything  but  utilitarian, 
in  its  tendencies,  if  that  is  the  charge  which 
our  Author  brings  secretly  against  it. 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  to  cling  to  the 
right  on  earth  at  whatever  cost.  If  His 
doctrine  appealed  to  profit,  it  was  not  at 
least  to  what  is  profitable  in  the  present 
state  :  on  the  contrary,  He  forbade  them  to 
compromise  truth  for  any  worldly  advan- 
tage. He  Himself  soared  superior  to  any 
considerations  of  utility  in  this  sense,  and 
died  a  martyr  to  right  versus  profit.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  felicity,  indeed, 
meets  our  "ethical  requirements,"  of  which 
he  speaks— our  sense  of  justice,  by  teaching 
that  our  instinctive  longings  for  happiness, 
which  are  so  continually  crossed  here,  and 
which  duty  often  bids  us  disregard,  shall  be 
ultimately  satisfied;  and  surely  it  is  philo- 
sophical thus  to  generalize.  But  it  is  a 
libel  on  our  faith  to  insinuate  that  it  bribes 
men  to  do  right  by  holding  out  to  them 
hopes  of  advantage.  He  finds  fault,  too,  be- 
cause men  will  not  atonce  accept  new  theories 
that  appear  to  be  demanded  by  facts  newly 
brought  to  light.  But  the  very  conservatism 
of  which  he  complains  is  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  truth.  Every  new  dogma  has  to  be 
challenged  and  sifted  before  it  is  received. 
That  an  opinion  is  old  and  has  been  held  by 
great  multitudes,  does  not  prove  it  neces- 
sarily right.  But  its  antiquity  is  a  presump- 
tion in  its  favour,  seeing  tliat  it  is  a  truism 
that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
and  that  history  seems  to  consist  of  recurring 
cycles,  bringing  back  with  them  the  same 
features  of  thought  and  action.  So  that,  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  of  two  opposite 
views,  one  new  and  another  old,  equally 
supported  with  apparent  facts  and  argu- 
ments, the  old,  as  being  already  known  and 
tried,  would  obtain  the  preference.  In  the 
very  interests  of  truth,  therefore,  no  philo- 
sopher should  find  fault  with  men  for  ad- 
hering to  the  old  until  the  superior  claims 
of  the  new  force  them  to  accept  it.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  not  weighed  this  prin- 
ciple, or  he  would  not  have  complained -of 
any  of  his  scientific  fellow-labourers  as  being 
"biased  by  their  previous  education,"  as  if 
this  were  inimical  to  truth.  And,  then,  he 
seems  disposed  to  array  one  department  of 
research  against  another,  as  if  they  were  no- 
wise related ;  whereas  every  wise  thinker 
and  observer  will  rather  occupy  himself  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  whatever  links 
may  be  missing  to  bind  them  all  in  one,  for 
there  is  an  a  priori  presumption  that  all  de- 
partments of  truth  are  correlated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  his 
confreres  to  cast  aside  their  predilections 
derived  from  their  religious  training ;  yet 
he  would  compel  theologians,  on  the  other 
hand,  before  beginning  their  researches  into 
their  proper  department  of  thought,  to  hear 


what  the  physical  sciences  have  to  say. 
"Had  our  education  been  purely  scientific 
or  had  it  been  sufficiently  detached  from  in 
flucnecs  which,  however  ennobling  in  an- 
other domain,  have  always  proved  hin- 
drances and  delusions  when  introduced  ai- 
factors  into  the  domain  of  Physics,  &c."- 
which  assumes  that  there  is  hostility  where 
amity  rather  is  to  be  expected. 

It  is  satisfactory,  indeed,  to  find  him  ad- 
hering to  the  good  old  doctrine  of  causa- 
tion :  "the  desire  of  the  mind  to  see  every 
natural  occurrence  resting  upon  a  cause.'' 
So  far,  however,  as  the  cause  of  all  thing* 
visible  and  invisible  is  concerned,  he  is  not 
inclined  to  look  for  it  outside  and  above  the 
universe,  but  inherent  in  it,  in  its  several 
parts.  He  accepts  the  theory  of  evolution, 
not  because  he  claims  that  it  is  experiment 
ally  demonstrable,  but  because  of  "its  gen- 
eral harmony  with  the  method  of  nature  as 
hitherto  known."  Matter,  he  is  disposed  to 
regard  as  "the  universal  mother,  who  brings 
forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  own 
womb,"  and  in  it  discerns  "the  promise  and 
potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life.'* 
He  thinks  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Herbert 
Spencer  have  indicated  the  line  back  along 
which  the  origin  of  matter,  of  life  and  ol 
mind  is  to  be  investigated  with  success.  He 
assumes  that  the  principle  of  "natural  selec- 
tion," or  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  ade- 
quate to  explain  the  origin  of  species,  and 
he  would  go  then  back,  step  by  step,  be- 
hind existing  species  until  he  arrives  at 
simple  protogen.  Now,  that  there  is  a  mea- 
sure, perhaps  a  large  measure,  of  truth  in 
this  theory  may  be  safely  granted.  But  it 
I  is  equally  true  that  it  is  a  principle  that  has 
!  KmitaHnnc,  so  far  as  facts  will  carry  us  back 
i  in  our  investigations.  The  term  "the  fittest," 
needs  to  be  defined.  We  know  that  every 
embryo  does  not  come  to  full  life,  and  that 
of  the  beings  fully  matured  only  a  few  sur- 
vive in  comparison  with  the  many  that  per- 
ish. But,  then,  it  requires  to  be  proved 
that  it  is  the  strongest  among  either  vege- 
tables or  animals  that  prevails,  or  that  it  is 
the  most  intelligent  among  the  latter.  It 
certainly  is  not  always  the  best  among  moral 
and  spiritual  beings  that  survive,  although 
it  may  be  those  having  the  greatest  physical 
vitality  ;  on  the  contrary  a  large  observation 
justified  Wordsworth  in  saying  : 

"The  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket.'' 

At  all  events,  while  we  see  the  origin  of 
varieties  occurring  every  day,  no  facts  can 
be  found  to  show,  either  among  existing  or 
extinct  geologic  species,  the  transition  of 
one  species  into  another.  Species  wTere  as 
clearly  marked  in  the  oldest  strata  of  rocks 
as  they  are  to-day.  And  as  Darwin  admits, 
all  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  together 
with  such  prodigious  industry  are  quite 
consistent  with  the  old-time  yet  never  an- 
tiquated belief,  that  "in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  and  the 
specific  types  of  all  existing  creatures. 
Professor  Tyndall  objects  to  the  conception 
of  a  "manlike  artificer."  And  so  does 
every  intelligent  Christian.  The  Bible 
specially  prohibits  us  from  thinking  of  the 
Great  Creator  as  "such  an  one  as  ourselves." 
Instead  of  being  a  mere  fickle  experimenter, 
He  is  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  constant  and 
comprehensive  in  His  operations.  And 
most  unprejudiced  thinkers  will  differ  from 


the  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion is  more  in  harmony  with  the  known 
facts  of  nature  than  that  of  a  Supreme,  In- 
telligent, Personal,  First  Cause,  whom  we 
call  God.  The  Psalmist  indicated  the  true 
inference  to  lie  drawn  from  physical  pheno- 
mena, when  he  said,  "He  that  planted  the 
ear,  shall  not  He  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the 
eye,  shall  not  He  see  ?  He  that  teacheth 
man  knowledge,  shall  not  He  know  ?"  The 
subject  is,  indeed,  one  the  discussion  of 
which  every  thoughtful  mind  will  approach 
with  humility  as  well  as  solemnity,  for,  as 
Professor  Tyndall  acknowledges,  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  are 
not  now  cognizable  to  man  ;  but  meanwhile 
we  may  rest  assured  that  nothing  as  yet 
discovered  necessarily  conflicts  with  the 
creed  of  Christendom.  It  contributes  more 
to  uphold  the  worthiness  of  man  to  believe 
that  He  embraces  within  him  a  vital  spark 
which  is  an  emanation  from  a  Great,  Per- 
sonal Deity  and  which  confers  immortality 
upon  its  possessor  ;  than  to  talk  with  ghastly 
humour,  as  Tyndall  does  of  Spencer,  of  "the 
ganglia"  as  "sometimes  the  seat  of  a  nascent 
poetic  thrill."  Man  is  sensitive  to  his  sur- 
roundings or  environment,  because  he  has  an 
appropriating  intelligence,  but  it  is  quite 
different  with  the  bee  or  the  dog  or  the 
elephant,  the  creatures  next  highest  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  ;  so  that  to  us  alone  it 
is  given  to  still  go  on  developing  in  all  that 
is  wise  and  good  and  strong  and  holy,  until 
we  shall  approximate  in  attainments  and 
character  to  the  sublime  Ideal  whom  our 
faith  sets  before  us  in  the  Gospel.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  those  points  in  this  re- 
markable essay  in  which  the  author  comes 
specially  into  contact  with  the  Domain  of 

XlieOlOgy.      I   Uu  uofc  need  to  eay  anything 

on  those  questions,  between  Physics  and 
Metaphysics,  wmich  the  address  raises,  as 
these  have  been  already  dealt  with  by  Pro- 
fessor Murray  and  numerous  other  critics 
vastly  more  competent  than  I  could  presume 
to  think  myself.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  Professor  Tyndall : 
"I  must  quit  a  theme  too  great  for  me  to 
handle,  but  which  will  be  handled  by  the 
loftiest  minds  ages  after  you  and  I,  like 
streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted 
into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past." 

R.C. 

Montreal,  Feb.  5,  1875. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

A  literary  and  musical  entertainment 
under  the  auspices  of  Queen's  College  Mis- 
sionary Association  will  be  given  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  Library  for  a  Sabbath  School  lately  es- 
tablished in  Williamsville.  The  Committee 
promise  an  interesting  programme.  Admis- 
sion, 15  cents.    Chair  taken  at  7:30. 


UNIVERSITY  SERVICES. 

Divine  Service  will  be  held  in  Convocation 
Hall  on  Sabbath,  21st  inst. ,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  of  Toronto.  We  hope  to  see  a  good 
number  of  citizens  present. 


Students  and  Readeks  in  General. — 
Look  at  Mr.  Henderson's  new  advertisement 
on  8th  page.  Now  is  your  time  toget  cheap 
books. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  th<'  Editors  of,  the  Journal. 

The  graduates  and  aluraui  have  had  their 
hearts  gladdened  by  the  foreshadowing  of  those 
changes  which  will  shortly  be  made  in  the 
Charter  of  their  Alma  Mater.  The  evident  desire 
which  has  been  shown  to  draw  more  closely  to 
the  old  Institution  those  who  have  gone  forth 
from  her  walls,  has  been  hailed  on  every  side 
with  satisfaction  and  delight.  And  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  when  the  time  for  the  election  of 
the  Chancellor  and  University  Council  approach- 
es, the  devotion  of  the  loyal  sons  of  Queen's  will 
be  made  known  in  such  a  way  as  shall  sufficiently 
attest  its  reality  and  its  intensity.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  ;  and  for  the  meantime  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
doctrine  that  men  can  best  show  satisfaction  and 
devotion  by  deeds  and  not  by  words.  Having 
this  strong  belief  in  deeds,  my  only  source  of  sur- 
prise, since  first  the  contemplated  changes  were 
made  public,  has  been  that  no  one  of  the  alumni 
has  proposed  some  practical  scheme  for  showing, 
at  once,  the  satisfaction  felt  by  all,  and  the  con- 
tinued devotion  of  the  sons  of  Queen's  to  their 
Alma  Mater. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  might  be 
done,  for  the  wants  cf  the  University  are  many. 
Sume,  for  instance,  might  say  :  let  us  build  a 
hall,  costing  $25,000.  Others  might  say  :  let  us 
establish  and  endow  a  chair,  to  commemorate  the 
changes  which  are  about  to  be  made.  And  if 
any  one  has  a  scheme  like  these  in  mind,  and  can 

Show  US  the  W'-iy  in  whioh  it  maj  be  cttilicU  lllLU 

execution,  1  am  certain  that  he  will  not  lack  sup- 
port. But  I  am  a  modest  man  ;  and  above  all  I 
have  not  the  means  to  head  a  subscription  list 
with  some  thousands :  therefore  I  must  leave 
these  larger  undertakings  to  those  who,  by  reason 
of  wealth,  are  better  fitted  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  I  have  a  practical  scheme,  however, 
which,  though  less  pretentious  than  those  which 
I  have  mentioned,  will  not  on  that  account  be 
pooh-poohed.  I  hope  not  at  least.  For  great 
things  and  little  things  go  to  make  up  the  name 
and  fame  of  a  University.  The  small  are  often 
looked  upon  as  great,  and  the  want  of  them  is 
often  taken  by  the  ill-informed  as  prima  facie. 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  anything  great.  Now 
look  at  the  other  Universities.  One  of  the  won- 
ders of  Toronto  and  McGill  is  the  Gold  Medallist. 
His  praises  are  everywhere  proclaimed  ;  and  the 
uneducated  think  that  it  must  be  a  wonderful  in- 
stitution which  seuds  forth  such  mighty  men  as 
Gold  Medallist  must  be^  Nor  are  the  "men'' 
disposed  to  look  upon  gold  medals  as  of  small 
value.  Indeed,  I  am  often  reminded,  when  think- 
ing on  this  subject,  of  an  anecdote  which  I  read 
somewhere,  and  which  was  on  this  wise  :  A 
Senior  wrangler  had  gone  up  from  Cambridge  to 
Londou  to  air  his  honors,  and  happened  to  step 
into  the  theatre  at.  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  made  their  appearance. 
Of  course  the  audience  were  enthusiastic  in  show- 
ing their  loyalty ;  and  our  poor  wrangler,  more 
skilled  in  mathematical  than  wordly  lore,  was 
mightily  pleased  with  the  ovation,  and  solemnly 
rose  and  bowed  his  thanks  for  the  honor  they  had 


conferred  on  him  Now  far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  our  Canadian  gold  medallists  would  have 
acted  in  that  way.  Hut  they  might  have  come 
very  near  it,  perhaps.  At  least  we  must  admit 
that  a  gold  medal  goes  a  long  way.  It  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  making  rough  places  smooth 
if  it  be  judiciously  mentioned  by  its  possessor  from 
time  to  time.  For  this  reason,  then,  if  for  no 
others,  the  rpiestions  might  arise.  Is  it  necessary 
that  our  successors  should  go  to  the  world  medal- 
less  ?  Is  it  fair  to  our  Alma  Mater  that  her  fame 
should  be  lessened,  in  so  far  as  a  gold  medal  can 
give  fame?  Should  a  few  hundred  dollars  be 
balanced  against  such  advantages  as  I  have  set 
forth?  I  think  not.  And  I  believe  that  many 
graduates  will  think  with  me.  Let  me  proceed, 
then,  to  show  what  it  will  cost  to  provide  these 
much-to-be-desired  medals.  First,  there  is  the 
cost  of  the  die,  which  will  have  to  be  cut  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  which,  as  I  am  informed,  may  be  had 
for  about  $225.  Next,  there  is  the  yearly  cost  of, 
say,  four  medals,  or  one  in  each  department  for 
the  graduating  class.  Say  $40  for  each  medal, 
and  we  have  $160  as  the  annual  outlay.  This 
amount  may  be  secured  by  investing  $2,000. 
Thus  the  total  cost  of  these  infallible  guarantees 
of  scholarship  would  be  $2,225.  Not  a  very 
large  figure,  certainly.  Quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  graduates  and  alumni  of  Queen's.  Within 
the  reach,  it  seems  to  roe,  of  a  very  gentle  effort 
indeed.  What  say  ye,  then  ?  Shall  we  set  to 
work  at  once  and  raise  this  amount,  so  that  when 
in  1876  the  Chancellor  presides  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Convocation,  and  distributes  the  prizes  to 
deserving  students,  the  price  (le  resistance  may 
be  four  gold  medals  and  as  many  silver  ones  as 
may  be  necessary,  given  to  those  who  have  taken 
highest  rank  in  the  various  departments  ?  Of 
course  we  will?  Let  it  never  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  we  can  do  all  this  and  more,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  whole  matter  will  be 
accomplished.    I  am,  yours, 

Medallist. 


DEBATES. 

It,  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  to  notice  the  marked 
success  that  characterized  the  debates  car- 
ried on  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session.  But 
why  is  it  that  after  the  Christinas  holidays, 
the  attendance  of  Students  at  the  regular 
meetings  begins  to  decrease?  It  is  not 
likely  that  their  class  work  occupies  their 
time  so  closely  that  they  cannot  devote  a 
couple  of  hours  a  week  to  the  work  of  the 
Society.  Two  hours,  we  are  sure,  could  not 
be  more  profitably  spent.  The  advantages 
afforded  are  such  as  ought  to  lead  every 
Student  to  avail  himself  of  them  :  in  no 
other  place  will  he  find  equal  facilities  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  oratorical  power's. 
There  is  another  feature  about  our  meet  ings 
of  which  we  cannot  speak  witli  approval ; 
we  refer  to  the  practice  of  leaving  after 
the  business  is  disposed  of  and  before  the 
debate  for  the  evening  begins.  Doubtless 
many  of  those  who  act  so  can  find  a  more 
congenial  sphere  in  which  to  pass  their 
time.  A  prior  "engagement"  may  be  held 
to  have  the  stronger  claim  on  their  atten- 
tion, but  business  takes  precedence  over 
pleasure  and  duty  over  private  inclination. 
Every  society  has  strong  claims  on  its  mem- 
bers ;  on  their  devotion  depends  its  success. 
We  hope  to  see  the  members  of  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  ever  bearing  this  in  mind. 

Friday  the  5th  instant  was  duly  observed 
and  honoured  by  a  written  monthly  exami- 
nation in  all  departments  of  study.  By 
statutory  arrangement  Monday  was  a  dies 
noii,  which  being  interpreted  is  a  holiday. 


READINGS. 

As  will  be  seen  from  advertisement  in 
another  column  the  Elocution  Association 
has,  with  commendable  enterprise,  secured 
the  talented  and  distinguished  elocutionist, 
Prof.  D.  C.  Bell,  of  Dublin,  author  of  "The 
Theory  of  P^locution,"  and  several  other 
standard  works,  for  the  evenings  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Feb.  22nd  and  2:jrd,  when  lie 
will  give  readings  and  recitations  from  the 
modern  poets  and  humorists.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  this 
arrangement  sufficiently  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  to  ensure  a  full  house 
on  both  the  evenings  specified.  We  believe 
that  Prof.  Bell  visited  Kingston  some  six 
years  ago  in  company  with  his  brother. 
Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell.  Those  who  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  at  that  time, 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  his 
attainments  as  an  elocutionist,  and  of  his 
power  to  entertain  an  audience.  True  the 
Elocution  Association  by  its  literary  enter- 
tainments has  contributed  much  to  the 
intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  citizens  of 
Kingston  in  this  respect,  but  a  change  will 
be  refreshing,  and  by  none  will  it  be  more 
keenly  relished  than  by  the  Students.  Ow- 
ing to  the  able  instructions  of  Prof.  A. 
Melville  Bell,  who  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Session  of  72-73,  Students 
in  attendance  at  that  time  became  very  fair 
readers ;  but  they  have  yet  much  to  learn, 
and  by  attendance  at  the  City  Hall  on  the 
evenings  mentioned,  they  will  doubtless 
observe  something  that  will  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  copy,  while  those  in  the  first  or 
second  year  of  their  course,  will  have  the 

valuaUu  opportunity  uf  hearing  a  profes- 
sional elocutionist,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time.  We  trust  that  the  College 
Authorities  and  every  member  of  the  Elo- 
cution Association  will  exert  themselves  to 
make  the  readings,  as  far  as  securing  a 
good  audience  is  concerned,  a  decided  suc- 
cess. The  programme  prepared  for  each 
evening  is  highly  interesting  ;  wTe  commend 
it  to  our  friends  and  solicit  their  patronage, 
assuring  them  that  a  couple  of  evenings 
spent  with  Prof.  Bell,  will  be  eminently 
pleasant  and  profitable. 


ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  two  public  entertainments  of  this 
Association  having  been  given  on  the  same 
evenings  on  which  the  Journal  was  printed, 
no  account  of  those  meetings  appeared  in  the 
College  organ.  For  the  benefit  of  any  absent 
ones  who 'may  feel  an  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, we  are  happy  to  state  that  these  en- 
tertainments are  still  kept  up.  three  having 
been  given  this  Session,  and  more  are  com- 
ing. They  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  years,  and  enjoy  a  very  satisfactory 
share  of  popularity,  for  some  of  which  the 
Glee  Club  deserves  special  credit. 

The  subject  for  debate  this  evening  in  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  is,  "Is  the  representa- 
tion of  minorities  in  Parliament  expedient?"' 
Messrs  T.  D.  Cumberland  and  J.  B.  Dow 
are  the  leaders.  From  the  importance  of 
the  subject  we  anticipate  an  interesting 
discussion. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  delivered  an  appropriate  and  in- 
teresting address  before  the  Missionary  As- 
sociation this  morning. 


QUEEN'S 


COLLEGE  JOUENAL. 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Dalhousie  Gazette 
is  on  our  table,  and  contains  as  usual  a  fair 
amount  of  interesting  reading.  "Student 
Life  at  Dalhousie,"  one  of  the  articles,  por- 
trays in  unadorned  prose  the  "monotonous 
round"  of  College  life.  We  can  say  better 
things  of  life  at  Queen's  ;  more  than  one 
bright  ray  falls  across  our  path  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  close  study.  A  racy  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Seeton  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  Gazette's  first  appearance  in  the  world  of 
journalism.  We  can  appreciate  his  feelings. 
The  advent  of  the  Journal  is  still  fresh  in 
our  recollection. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  appearance, 
among  our  exchanges,  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  Ontario.  The  number  before 
us  contains  a  large  amount  of  educational 
intelligence,  full  of  interest  to  every  one  who 
desires  to  sec  education  flourish  in  our  pro- 
vince. 

The  Aurora,  from  Albert  College,  Belle- 
ville, greets  us  regularly.  Some  literary 
Bohemian  must  have  appropriated  the  last 
number — of  its  contents,  we  cannot  on  that 
account  speak — doubtless  they  were  inter- 
esting, else  why  this  theft  ? 

The  Yale  Conrant  comes  regularly,  pre- 
sents a  good  exterior,  and  gives  indications 
of  financial  prosperity.  It  is  brimful'  of 
matter,  almost  entirely  about  "our  noble 
selves"  and  consequently  must  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  alumni  and  friends  of  Yale. 

Of  religious  periodicals  we  receive,  the 
Presbyterian,  published  in  Montreal,  the 
organ  of  the  "Kirk"  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
the  Record  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Record  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church.  All  three  magazines  give  evidence 
of  careful  management,  and  contain  a  com- 
plete summary,  in  every  issue,of  ecclesiastical 
news  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  British  Colonist,  Halifax,  wised  to  be  a 
regular  and  welcome  visitor  every  week  ; 
we  say  used  to  be,  for  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  have  not  seen  it.  We  trust 
it  has  not  coine  to  an  untimely  end,  but  that 
it  will  again  greet  us.  Students  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  always  looked  for  its 
coming. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany,  the  organ  of  the 
Students'  Association   of  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.,  is  to  hand.    It  is  a 
handsome  magazine  of  some  seventy-two  J 
pages,  printed  on  fine  toned  paper,  and  | 
published  quarterly.    The  number  before 
us  is  very  interesting.   Among  the  contents 
we  notice  a  cleverly  written  article  entitled 
"English  and  American  Gentlewomen. '  A 
critique  of  "Middlemarch,"  George  Eliot's 
celebrated  novel,  and  a  short  review  of  i 
Disraeli's  public  and  literary  career,  are  two' 
very  readable  articles.    The  "Home  Mat-  I 
ters"  are  particularly  interesting;  from  them  ' 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  "domestic"  arrange-  J 
ments  of  the  fair  students  of  Vassar.  Thus 
graphically  do  we  find  described  the  Col- 
lege parlours  :  "In  entering  some  parlours 
we  are  chilled  to  the  marrow  of  our  bones 
by  their  unmitigated  bareness."    Too  bad 
that.  Our  advice  to  them  is,  to  leave  those 
dreary  abodes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get 
some  good  fellows  to  furnish  for  them  home, 
not  College  parlours,  suggestive  of  comfort 
and  not  ot  "chills."     The  Miscellany  has 
our  best  wishes. 


The  Tyro,  published  three  times  a  year 
by  the  Adelphian  Society  of  the  Canadian 
Literary  Institute,  Woodstock,  is  to  hand. 
It  is  a  creditably  got  up  magazine  of  some 
fifty  pages.  The  articles  are  all  original, 
and  very  readable.  It  numbers  some  ladies 
among  its  contributors,  which  as  a  matter 
of  course  enhances  its  popularity.  It  is  ever 
welcome,  though  its  numbers,  like  angels' 
visits,  are  "few  and  far  between." 

The  Morning  Herald  (weekly  edition), 
comes  regularly  to  our  sanctum.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  Halifax,  and  is  a  new  candidate 
for  public  favors.  If  the  numbers  we  have 
received  are  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  follow, 
its  future  prosperity  is  certain.  We  were 
going  to  say  something  about  its  politics, 
but  are  reminded  that  such  is  forbidden. 
We  wish  the  Herald  every  success. 

Last  but  not  least  we  notice  our  city  con- 
temporary, the  Daily  News,  whose  appear- 
ance every  evening  we  gladly  welcome. 
Ably  edited  and  neatly  printed,  it  is  de- 
servedly popular. 


PERSONALS. 

Rev.  Sam.  Russell  is  deservedly  popular 
with  his  congregation.  We  hear  of  his 
receiving  some  tangible  tokens  expressive 
of  their  esteem  and  good  will. 

Our  readers  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
from  extracts  from  some  of  Prof  McKerras' 
letters  found  in  another  column,  that  the 
learned  gentleman's  health  is  rapidly  im- 
proving. 

"We  congratulate  Mr  Duncan  McMillan. 
Esq.,  a  B.A.  of  '57,  on  his  recent  election 
by  a  handsome  majority  to  represent  East 
Middlesex  in  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
The  other  graduates  of  Queen, s  in  the 
Commons  are  James  McLennan,  B.A.,  Q.C.. 
of  Toronto,  member  for  North  Victoria,  and 
Charles  F.  Ferguson,  M.D.,  of  Kemptville, 
member  for  North  Leeds,  The  honorary 
graduates  in  Parliament  are  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  LL.D.,  member  for 
Kingston  in  the  Commons,  and  the  Hon. 
Oliver  Mowat,  LL.D.,  member  for  South 
Oxford  and  Premier  of  Ontario. 


UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

Queen's  College  Elocution  Association. 


C,  H,  LAVELL  &  CO, 

(Successors  to  Dr.  SKINNER), 

Chemists  and  Druggists. 

PURE  Chemicals  and  Drugs  always  on  hand, 
together  with  a  Complete  Assortment  of 
Brushes  (Hair,  Nail,  Cloth  and  Shaving), 
Combs,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Mirrors,  Patent 
Medicines  and  all  Druggist's  Sundries. 

JSS^*"  Medicines  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
during  the  night  by  ringing  the  bell. 

"YOUR  TURN  NEXT  !" 

E.  H.  ELMER, 

EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Hobai  t's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 


Me.  D.  C.  BELL, 

OF  DUBLIN, 

(Professor  of  Elocution), 

Author  of  "The  Theory  of  Elocution,"  "The 
Modern  Reader  and  Speaker,"  "The  Stand- 
ard Elocutionist,"  "The  Ladies'Elocutionist," 
etc., 

WILL  DELIVER  A  SERIES  OF 

READINGS  AND  RECITALS 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 

Modern  Poets  and  Humorists, 

IN  THE  CITY  HALL, 

ON 

Monday  &  Tuesday  Ev'gs 

February  22nd  &  23rd,  1875, 

Commencing  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  MONDAY  EVENING. 

PART  I. 

Locksley  Haxl  Tennyson. 

Horatio,  a  Lay  of  Ancient  Rome . . .  Macaulay. 
An  Orator's  First  Speech  in  Parliament. 

Alex.  Ben. 

Orange  and  Green  Gerald  Griffin. 

An  Oratorical  Melange — Report  of  a  Public 
Meeting  of  the  Fudgeburg  Friends  of  Foreign 
Philanthropy  Wishart. 

PART  II. 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  Barham. 

Travels  in  France  Samuel  Lover. 

The  Field  of  Waterloo  Lord  Byron. 

Tam  O'Shanter  Bums. 

A  Leap  Year's  Wooing  Rev.  D.  Macrae. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  TUESDAY  EVENING 

PART  I. 

a  condensation  of  charles  dlckens'  moral 
Ghost  Story, 

"A  Christmas  Carol," 
in  five  staves. 
Stave  1 — Marley's  Ghost. 

it    r2 — Ghost  of  Christmas  Past, 
ii     3 — Ghost  of  Christmas  Present, 
ti  4 — Ghost  of  Christmas  Future. 
„     5— The  End  of  It. 

PART  II. 

Mks.ICaudle's  Curtain  Lecture.  .D.  Jerrold. 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  Longfellow. 

A  New  ' '  Tale  of  a  Tub.  "  Bayley. 

The  Search  after  Happiness.  .  .Sir  W.  Scott. 
Love  in  a  Balloon  Anonymous. 

Admission,  25  Cents. 


JOHN  R.  LAVELL, 

Secretary  K.  A. 
Kingston,  F«bruary,  1875. 
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CHEAP  BOOK  SALE, 

IN  order  to  reduce  his  Immense  Stock  the  Sub 
scribcr  offers  nil 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

BIBLES  and 

PRAYER  BOOKS 
at  heavy  discounts,  varying  from  about  2)  to  30 
per  cent  off  usual  prices, 

DURING  THIS  MONTH  ONLY. 
Inspection  solicited. 

As  there  is  generally  not  more  than  one  copy 
of  any  particular  book  on  hand,  intending  buyers 
should  call  early 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

Princess  Street. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

J^HE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A. 

Head  Master. 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,  White,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 


One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 


iGTS,  SH0ES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A  SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

'  AT 

8®-PRINCESS  STREET.„^fi 

Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 

ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

'he  Works  carefully  superintended. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

C COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
J  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 

THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goo<h, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


nr  HE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
j_  immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand*. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVENIR 

STILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A  choice  assortment  cf 

CARTES  OE  ViSSTE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Disccunt  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 


i  n  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JITWULBY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 

CUTLERY, 

FISHING  TACKLE, 

Foot  Balls,  Besponsiole  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &o. 

MAHOOD'S, 


At 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


Princess  Street. 


fvlATTHEW  GAGE, 
Watchmaker 

and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CD, 

MIRCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Loading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS, 

Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  &  Co. 


CLAEK  WEIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  ANT)  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

W  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 

General  Furnishing  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET,  - 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Skirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL), 

MUSIC  .VXD  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  Sing  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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ON  IRELAND. 

WRITTEN    BY  A   MEMBER   OF  THE  JUNIOR   CLASS  IN 
ARTS,   QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

Ireland  !  thou  beautiful  isle  of  tbe  ocean, 
Peerless  in  beauty  and  matchless  in  worth, 

Shrine  of  ten  thousand  fond  bosoms'  devotion, 
Sweetest  and  loveliest  spot  upon  earth  ! 

Brave  are  thy  sons,  and  warm-hearted  and  manly, 
Tender  and  true  to  the  land  of  their  birth ; 

Blithe  are  thy  daughters,  and  artless  and  comely, 
Kind  and  affectionate — angels  on  earth. 

Thou  art  the  parent  of  noble  and  great  men, 
Sages  in  wisdom  and  heroes  in  war  ; 

Poets  and  conquerors,  soldiers  and  statesmen 
Rise  at  the  sound  of  thy  name  from  afar. 

Often  have  tyrants,  relentless,  oppressed  thee ; 

Oft  have  they  sought  thy  proud  spirit  to  tame  ; 
Always  thy  sons  from  such  tyrants  did  wrest  thee, 

Bringing  themselves  and  their  country  to  f.ime. 

Fast  is  thy  hold  on  the  heart  of  each  child  of  thine. 
Deep  in  their  inmost  recesses  there  lie 

Memories  sweet  and  remembrances  mild  of  thine, 
Love  and  attachment  that  never  can  die. 

Long  as  the  wild  waves  and  billows  of  ocean 
Dash  on  thy  fertile  and  generous  coast, 

So  long  shall  feelings  of  love  and  devotion 
Towards  thee  be  every  true  Irishman's  boast. 

Though  from  thy  fostering  bosom  dividing, 
Oceans  may  roll  between  them  and  their  home, 

Erin  forever  thy  sons  shall  take  pride  in, 
Erin  remember  wherever  they  roam. 

Long  may  the  Shamrock  in  peacefulness  nourish  1 
Lon'g  may  it  prosper  and  wave  evermore  ; 

Long  may'st  thou,  Ireland,  continue  to  nourish 
Daughters  and  sons  like  thy  children  of  yore  ! 


And  poured  out  thy  liquid  flood  of  light 
Upon  the  darkness  of  his  troubled  soul ; 

Gilding  his  path,  lightening  the  darkest  night, 
Cheering  him  onward  toward  the  distant  goal. 

Be  with  thy  bard  when,  free  from  doubt  and  care, 
His  faltering  fingers  touch  the  golden  lyre  ; 

Around  his  steps  breathe  sweetness  to  the  air, 
Arouse  his  spirit  with  thy  kindest  fire. 

— Acta  Columbiana. 


THEORY  OF  ECLIPSES. 

(Continued.) 


MUSIC. 

Celestial  music,  sweet  and  heavenly  sound, 
Made  first  by  angels  in  the  realms  on  high, 

Infuse  my  soul,  my  life  with  joy  surround, 
And  lift  it  trembling  to  thy  native  sky. 

Thou  that  from  fallen  man  dost  cause  great  tears 
Of  more  than  earthly  charity  to  flow  ; 

Thou  that  with  smiles  dost  chase  away  his  fears 
And  bid  his  spirit  with  thy  radiance  glow. 


PERIODICITY  OP  ECLIPSES. 

Eclipses  are    periodical   phenomena  whose 
periodicity   is  reducible  to  fixed   and  certain 
laws.      It    is    necessary,    however,    for  the 
accurate  expression  of  such  laws,  that  all  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  relative  to  this 
earth  shall  be  fully  and  accurately  known  ;  and 
in  the  prediction  of  eclipses   to   the  nearest 
moment  of  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into 
account,  not  only  the  manifest  and  more  import- 
ant motions,  but  all  the  smaller  disturbances  or 
perturbations  caused  by  the  minor  ones.  The 
motion  of  the  moon  is  continually  fluctuating, 
not  being  constant  for  a  single  hour  at  a  time  ; 
but  these  fluctuations  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
paratively small,  and  it  is  by  their  accumulation 
that  they  become  of  any  great  importance.  In 
order  to  allow  for  these  fluctuations  Astronomers 
assume  a  mean  or  uniform  motion  of  the  moonj 
and  then  apply  to  the  moon's  place,  as  drawn 
from  this  mean  motion,  certain  corrections  de- 
duced from  their  knowledge  of  the  moon's  true. 
motion.    Such  a  course,  however,  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  which 
is  intended  to  deal  with  principles  instead  of 
particulars,  and  we  shall  consequently  coufine 
ourselves  to  such  conclusions  as  maybe  deduced 
from  a  supposition  that  the  moon's  motion  is 
constant  and  uniform.    These,  after  all,  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth,  for  the  fluctuations  are  at 
the  best  not  very  large  in  amount,  and  their  effect 
is  at  some  times  to  place  the  moon  behind  its 
mean  place,  and  at  other  times  in  advance  of  it. 
Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  sun  in  his  apparent 
annual  motion  about  the  earth  leaves  a  visible 


track  upon  the  sky.  This  track  forms  a  great 
circle  extending  completely  around  the  heavens 
and  having  this  earth  at  its  centre.  It  is  true  that 
no  such  a  visible  track  exists,  but  neither  is  there 
any  such  visible  line3  as  the  equator,  and  parallels 
of  latitude  and  meridiens,  and  yet  we  suppose 
their  existence  upon  our  maps  and  globes  as 
matters  of  convenience. 

Since  the  earth's  shadow  is  always  opposite  to 
the  sun,  this  shadow  always  has  its  centre  upon 
this  track,  which  has  been  conveniently  named 
the  Ecliptic. 

Again,  suppose  that  the  moon  in  like  manner 
leaves,  in  its  revolution  about  this  earth,  a  track 
upon  the  kaavens.  This  second  track,  which  is 
called  the  moon's  orbit,  also  forms  a  great  circle 
having  this  earth  at  its  centre,  but  it  is  not  coin- 
cident with  the  Ecliptic  ;  it  crosses  it  at  two  op- 
posite points,  so  that  half  of  the  moon's  orbit  is 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  other 
half  upon  the  south  side.  We  thus  have  in  imagi- 
nation two  great  circles  extending  completely 
around  the  heavens,  and  cutting  one  another  at 
two  opposite  points.  These  points  of  intersection 
are  called  the  Nodes,  that  one  at  which  the  moon 
passes  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Ecliptic  being  the  ascending  node,  and  the  op- 
posite one  the  descending  node. 

For  our  purpose  the  Ecliptic  may  be  looked 
upon  as  being  immoveable  and  thus  occupying  the 
same  position  in  the  heavens  from  year  to  year. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  moon's 
orbit,  it  being  tilted  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  fixed  in  po- 
sition. Upon  the  whole  this  tilting  or  twisting 
motion  is  such  that  the  nodes  are  carried  along 
the  Ecliptic,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  sun  moves,  at  a  mean  velocity  which 
carries  them  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
heavens  in  a  period  of  about  eighteen  and  a  half 
years.  This  is  known  in  Astronomy  as  the  retro 
gression  of  the  moon's  nodes,  and  its  presence  in- 
troduces some  peculiarities  into  the  periodicity  of 
eclipses.  Thus  if  one  of  the  nodes  or  points  at 
which  our  imaginary  circles  cut  one  another,  be 
seen  to  be  close  to  a  given  bright  star  at  any 
particular  time,  it  will  be  found  to  be  ab?>ut 
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twenty  degrees  west  of  that  star  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  that  time. 

Having  built  up  these  two  great  circles  in  our 
imagination,  we  must  next  consider  the  sun  and 
the  earth's  shadow  as  occupying  opposite  points 
upon  the  Ecliptic  and  moving  from  west  to  east 
along  it  at  a  uniform  rate  of  motion  which  carries 
them  through  a  complete  revolution  in  each  year, 
and  the  moon  as  being  situated  upon  its  orbit 
and  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth's 
shadow,  but  with  a  velocity  over  twelve  times  as 
great. 

If,  then,  the  earth's  shadow  be  situated  at  one 
of  the  nodes  when  the  moon  comes  along,  nothing 
is  left  for  it  but  'o  plunge  directly  through  the 
shadow  and  suffer  an  eclipse  ;  but  if  the  shadow 
be  at  some  considerable  distance  from  a  node  the 
moon  may  pass  above  it  or  below  it,  as  circum 
stances  may  determine,  but  without  touching  it. 
In  such  a  case  the  "change''  of  moon  passes  with 
out  an  eclipse. 

Now,  since  when  the  earth's  shadow  is  at  one 
node  the  sun  is  at  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  it 
follows  that  in  order  to  have  an  eclipse  the 
earth's  shadow  (and  hence  the  sun),  must  be 
situated  near  one  of  the  nodes  at  the  time  of  new 
or  full  moon.  But  as  the  shadow  travels  around 
the  whole  ecliptic  in  each  year  it  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  each  of  the  nodes  in  this  period,  and 
since  the  nodes  travel  backwards  to  meet  it,  the 
shadow  may  possibly  be  at  the  same  node  twice 
in  the  same  year,  although  this  cannot  occur 
often.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  remember 
that  the  shadow  goes  from  one  node  to  the  same 
node  again  in  about  346  days,  or  19  days  less 
than  a  year.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  must 
be  two  definite  times  in  the  year,  and  there  may 
possibly  be  three,  at  which  eclipses  may  take 

pluco.     Tkeso  nro  Unotvn  as  the  eclipse  periods  of 

the  year.  Thus  in  the  present  year  the  earth's 
shadow  passes  one  node  about  the  fifth  of  April, 
and  the  other  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  Septem- 
ber, hence  the  eclipse  periods,  being  considered 
as  about  a  month  at  these  times,  are  for  the  first 
from  March  20th  to  April  20th,  and  the  second 
from  September  10th  to  October  10th,  and  any 
eclipses  which  occur  in  the  present  year  must  oc- 
cur within  these  periods.  As  a  result  of  this 
necessity  we  find  that  of  the  only  two  eclipses 
■which  occur  in  the  present  year,  one  takes  place 
upon  the  fifth  of  April,  and  the  other  upon  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September.  The  earth's  shadow 
travels  from  one  node  to  the  next  one  in  about 
173  days,  so  that  by  adding  this  number  of  days 
to  any  eclipse  period  we  get  the  next  eclipse 
period.  Thus  adding  173  days  to  September  10th 
we  get  March  2nd,  and  adding  173  days  to  this  we 
get  August  26th  ;  hence  the  eclipse  periods  of 
1876  will  be  from  March  2nd  to  April  2nd,  and 
from  August  26th  to  September  26th. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  eclipse  periods 
come  in  earlier  from  year  to  year  by  about  18  or 
19  days,  so  that  in  about  four  or  five  years  from 
the  present  one  the  first  eclipse  period  will  come 
in  with  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  second  one 
in  about  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  a  third  one 
late  in  December,  and  we  will  then  have  three 
eclipse  periods,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  in 
the  same  year.  This  cannot  occur  oftener  than 
once  in  about  nine  years,  and  as  the  last  time  it 
occurred  was  in  1871,  the  next  year  in  which  it 
occurs  will  be  1879  or  1880,  and  in  fact  these 
two  years  divide  between  them  the  honour  of 
being  distinguished  by  three  eclipse  periods. 

By  continually  adding  173  days  to  each  suc- 
cessive eclipse  period,  we  may  in  this  way  specify 
all  the  eclipse  periods  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  with  the  assurance  that  our  results  must  be 
very  near  to  the  truth. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  STRAY  LEAF  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 
II. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  26,  we 
walked  across  French  Portage  and  reached 
the  Shore  of  Lake  Kaogasakok.  Years  ago, 
two  centuries  and  more,  an  Indian  had 
paddled  his  bark  canoe  across  this  lake  and 
landed  near  the  spot  where  our  tent  now 
stood.  He  was  alone.  The  last  of  all  his 
kindred  had  passed  away  to  the  happy 
Hunting  Grounds  that  lay  beyond  the 
mountains  of  the  setting  sun.  He  drew  his 
frail  bark  out  on  the  dry  sands,  and  threw 
himself  down  under  the  shadow  of  the 
grand  old  pines  that  grew  beside  the  lake. 
He  was  faint  and  weary,  for  the  hand  of 
death  was  evidently  npon  him.  And  as  he 
lay  under  the  wide  spreading  boughs  of  the 
great  pine  trees  sadly  he  murmured  thoughts 
like  those  which  the  poet  Moore,  long 
afterwards,  so  beautifully  expressed— 
•'When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  loved  ones  are  flown, 
Who.  who  would  inherit 
This  primeval  forest  alone?  ' 
His  quick  car  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  distance.  A  stranger  slowly  approached 
him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  black  robe, 
and  wore  a  small  ivory  cross  suspended 
from  his  neck.  He  knew  the  language  of 
the  tribe  to  which  the  dying  Indian  belong- 
ed, for  the  forest  had  been  for  many  years 
his  home.  He  knelt  clown  beside  the  poor 
sufferer  and  pointed  him  to  the  cross,  the 
emblem  of  his  faith,  and  told  him  of  the 
dying  Jesus.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  per- 
ish but  have  everlasting  life."  Like  holy 
balm  these  words  fell  into  the  weary  heart 
of  the  Indian  youth.  He  was  made  to 
understand  that  the  Great  Spirit  loved  him 
and  had  sent  His  Son  to  die  for  him.  All 
night  long  the  Missionary  sat  beside  him, 
and  with  the  early  dawn  the  spirit  of  the 
Indian  brave  passed  upward  to  the  bosom 
of  its  Father  and  its  God.  A  shallow  grave 
was  dug  under  the  pine  trees  hard  by  the 
shore  of  this  lovely  lake,  and  the  Missionary 
carefully  covered  the  body  and  left  it  to  its 
quiet,  long  sleep,  while  he  passed  on  to  seek 
other  souls  amid  these  boundless  forests. 

The  Saturday  sun  was  slowly  setting 
when  we  reached  the  shore  of  this  beautiful 
lake.  The  week's  toil  was  over  and  we 
could  rest.  Why  should  we  not  ?  We  were 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  all  the  cares 
and  worries  of  civilized  life.  This  evening 
at  least  we  were  "babes  in  the  woods."  We 
coukl  smoke  the  peace  pipe  with  as  much 
solemn  gravity  and  native  dignity  as  the 
Indian  whose  birch  bark  lodge  rose  close  at 
hand.  No  one  could  want  us  ;  or  if  we 
were  wanted  ever  so  much,  no  one  could  get 
at  us.  No  telegram  could  reach  us.  No  one 


could  follow  U3  by  train  or  swift  sailing 
steamer.  We  were  out  of  9ight  and  hearing 
of  the  Post  Office.  No  little  urchin  could 
thru3t  a  Mail  or  Globe — we  had  never  heard 
of  the  Journal  then— upon  us,  singing, 
"Evening  papers,  one  cent."  Around  us 
stretched  the  forest  primeval,  which  had  yet 
known  little  of  man  or  his  ways.  Almost 
at  our  tent  door  lay  Kaogasakok  as  calm  as 
a  sea  of  glass,  reflecting  in  its  pure,  still 
bosom  the  far,  blue  sky  and  the  clear  shin- 
ing stats.  We  could  look  up  to  them  as 
they  moved  noiselessly  through  the  deep 
ether  blue.  They  were  the  same  stars  which 
had  looked  down  upon  our  childhood's 
home,  whose  light  had  followed  us  all  our 
life  long  ;  emblem  of  the  All-seeing  eye  that 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  We  had  a  quiet 
service  under  the  shadow  of  the  pine  trees 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  wakened  the 
stnmbering  echoes  of  the  forest  to  the  sweet 
melody  of  Zion's  songs.  And  as  the  songcf 
praise  ascended  from  that  lonely  spot  we 
thought  of  the  words  of  the  Scotch  version 
of  the  137th  Psalm  : 

"But  how  sal  we  sing  a  Jehovah  sang 
On  grun'  that's  ayont  his  keeping." 

The  following  Friday  towards  sunset  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  Rainy  River  and 
looked  out  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Lake  of  the  W oods.  It  is  a  region  abound- 
ing in  Indian  legend  and  superstition,  and 
possesses  a  wild  fascination  for  a  Highlander 
whose  youth  was  passed  among  fairies  and 
ghosts  and  witches  and  warlocks.  A  strong 
wind  had  been  blowing  from  the  north  west 
all  the  afternoon  before  we  reached  the 
Lake.  It  was  one  vast  sea  of  white  caps. 
Our  Captain  would  not  adventure  his  little 
boat  on  such  stormy  waters.  All  night  long 
we  could  hear  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  shore  like  a  small  Atlantic  in  a 
fury.  Next  day  the  wind  was  still  high, 
and  so  were  the  waves.  Either  Manitou 
was  angry,  and  not  to  be  appeased ;  or  he 
was  asleep  ;  or  he  was  on  a  journey  ;  or  he 
had  some  decided  objection  to  our  crossing 
the  Lake  which  was  his  peculiar  charge. 
Towards  evening  the  wind  fell,  and  so  did 
the  waves.  While  the  tug  was  getting  up 
steam  we  baptized  two  little  boys  belonging 
to  a  Scotch  half-breed.  Indians  and  white 
men  looked  attentively  on  while  these  two 
little  ones  were  admitted  to  a  name  and  a 
place  in  the  church  visible  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holv 
Ghost.  All  through  that  Saturday  night 
we  were  sailing  through  a  scene  of  fairy 
beauty.  In  all  directions  we  could  see  the 
thousand  islands  of  this  wonderful  lake 
forming  ten  thousand  mimic  bays  and  tiny 
promontories.  From  a  storm  cloud  that 
hung  on  our  right  all  night  we  could  see  the 
forked  lightnings  flash  and  dart  and  curve 
in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  the 
solemn  thunder  gave  forth  a  voice  like  the 
voice  of  God.  The  voyage  was  enlivened 
with  many  a  song  from  Indian  and  white 
man.  A  young  Irishman  in  the  company 
tried  very  hard  to  invoke  the  muses,  but 
the  only  verse  we  can  just  now  recall  to 
mind  was  the  following  : 

"The  sun's  perpendicular  rays 

Illumined  the  depths  of  the  sea  ; 
The  fishes  are  beginning  to  sweat, 
Oh,  dear,  how  hot  it  must  be." 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  GENTLEWOMEN. 

Human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Yet  we  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, anil,  besides  individual  peculiari- 
ties, there  are  various  characteristics  of  race, 
the  obvious  result  of  custom,  of  climate,  and 
of  education.  As  two  cuttings  from  a  parent 
stem,  under  varying  conditions  of  heat, 
light,  and  culture,  may  grow,  the  one  into  a 
delicate  garden  shrub  with  large  and  beau- 
tiful blossoms,  the  other  into  a  rugged 
plant  with  vigorous  leaves  but  with  stunted 
flowers  ;  so,  two  races  may  develop  into  the 
cultivated  Greeks,  or  into  the  all-conquering 
Romans,  according  as  the  ambition  for 
mental  power,  or  the  thirst  for  martial  do- 
minion holds  the  ascendant  in  their  different 
surroundings,  customs,  and  educational  sys- 
tems. Such  a  contrast,  the  effect  ot  circum- 
stances and  not  ihe  birthright  of  nature, 
distinguishes  the  English  from  the  American 
gentlewoman. 

From  a  physical  point  of  view  all  must 
admit  the  vast  superiority  of  the  English 
woman  over  the  American.  Her  well-de- 
veloped form,  broad  shoulders,  and  healthy 
colour  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  de- 
licate face,  transparent  complexion,  and 
slender  form  of  the  American  lady.  In  gen- 
eral, English  beauty  is  suggestive  of  elasti- 
city and  vigour;  American,  of  grace  and  re- 
finement. The  difference  is  like  that  between 
a  hardy  perennial  and  a  brilliant  exotic. 
The  English  dress,  though  undeniably  ugly, 
is  sensible  and  well  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  time,  place,  and  weather.  Its  wearer 
has  a  violent  antipathy  to  gilded  shams, 
and,  though  free  from  extravagance,  her 
clothing  must  be  rich  and  her  jewels  genu- 
ine. The  American  lady  has  less  regard  for 
health,  but  more  for  beauty,  and  wdiat  she 
lacks  in  common"  sense  she  makes  up  in  fine 
discrimination.  More  extravagant  than  the 
English  woman,  she  also  has  a  decided 
leaning  toward  display  and  a  fondness  for 
startling  combinations. 

The  stress  which  has  been  laid  upon  eti- 
quette in  the  education  of  the  English  lady, 
wdiile  it  enables  her  to  appear  at  perfect 
ease  in  society,  inclines  her  to  look  more  at 
the  husk  than  at  the  kernel.  To  titles  and 
their  owners  she  pays  inordinate  homage, 
b  it  wealth  alone,  especially  if  suddenly  ac- 
quired, finds  little  favour  in  her  eyes.  In 
conversation,  though  free  and  sometimes 
coaise  in  her  expressions,  she  is  exception- 
ally modest  in  giving  utterance  to  her  own 
opinions.  The  American  lady,  with  a  less 
definite  code  of  manners,  has  as  much  true 
politeness.  Her  breaches  of  etiquette  may 
shock  the  fastidious  English  taste,  but  they 
arise  from  thoughtlessness  rather  than  from 
rudeness.  Theoretically  she  is  no  regarder 
of  persons;  practically,  however,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  high-sounding  prefix  goes  a  great 
way  in  her  estimation. 

The  English  woman  is  undeniably  phleg- 
matic in  temperament.  Deliberate  in  all  her 
movements,  she  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way,  undisturbed  by  the  petty  annoy- 
ances which  beset  every  woman's  path. 
Quiet  and  unreserved,  she  plays  by  no  means 
a  brilliant  part  in  conversation;  but  when 
she  does  speak,  it  is  to  some  purpose.  An 
ardent  admirer  of  pluck,  she  can  maintain 
her  own  against  heavy  odds.  The  American 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  nervous  and 
excitable  temperament.    Her  nature  is  es- 


sentially one  of  extremes.  The  golden  mean 
she  may  admire,  but  it  is  always  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  something  unattainable  and  there- 
fore unsought.  Quick  to  take  offence,  she 
is  yet  incapable  of  long-cherished  resent- 
ment. The  sun  seldom  rises  ujion  her  wrath. 
In  society  she  is  a  queen.  Brilliant,  sarcas- 
tic, and  independent,  she  discusses  art, 
science,  politics  and  religion  with  the  ut- 
most freedom.  Nothing  is  too  deep  for  her 
to  comprehend,  nothing  too  firmly  estab- 
lished for  her  to  attack.  She  is  also  a  great 
admirer  of  pluck  ;  but,  although  capable  of 
a  sudden  and  violent  defence,  she  is  fain  to 
yield  before  a  long-continued  siege. 

The  intellect  of  the  English  woman  has 
what  may  be  styled  a  masculine  cast ;  that 
of  the  American  is  more  decidedly  feminine. 
The  one  reasons  out  her  articles  of  belief ; 
the  other  arrives  at  her  conclusions  by  a 
shorter  but  less  logical  process.  The  Eng- 
lish woman  has  unusual  powers  of  concen- 
tration, a  retentive  memory,  and  a  mind  of 
great  strength  and  vigour.  The  American 
excels  in  keenness  and  quick  perception. 
She  is  apt  to  learn  and  ready  to  understand, 
but,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  she  ac- 
quires knowledge,  the  impression  made 
upon  her  mind  is  slight  and  evanescent. 
Her  mind  is  imaginative  where  the  English 
is  practical,  refined  where  that  is  sturdy, 
radical  where  that  is  conservative. 

As  regards  education,  the  Englishwoman 
has  a  more  thorough  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  more  extensive  course.  When  she  studies, 
she  looks  upon  a  complete  isolation  from  gay 
society  as  a  necessary  condition  of  progress. 
She  recognizes  a  thorough  acquaintance  of 
the  subject  in  hand  as  a  requisite  of  a  broad 
and  deep  culture,  and  for  such  an  object  she 
is  willing  to  work  hard.  The  American  girl 
attempts  too  much  for  her  to  do  justice  to 
everything.  The  great  fault  with  her  edu- 
cation is  its  superficiality.  Naturally  indo- 
lent, a  constant  plodding  is  against  her  in- 
clination, and,  though  willing  to  work  hard 
on  rare  occasions,  she  finds  constant  study 
too  monotonous. 

In  religion,  the  English  woman  is  conser- 
vative where  the  American  is  radical.  The 
one  has  more  reverence  for  the  belief  of  her 
ancestors  ;  the  other,  more  regard  for  what 
she  esteems  the  needs  of  the  present  age. 
The  one  recognizes  the  church  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  human  and  divine  excellence; 
the  other,  with  less  respect  of  creed,  admires 
Christian  charity.  While  the  religion  of  the 
one  burns  with  a  steady  flame,  that  of  the 
other  sheds  an  irregular,  though  often  far 
more  brilliant,  light. 

That  the  character  and  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  its  proficiency  in  the  arts,  and  its 
standard  of  intellect  and  of  morals  bear  a 
close  relation  to  the  vigour,  culture,  and  re- 
ligion of  its  women  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 
Already,  they  are  imparting  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  fine  arts  in  America.  Care- 
ful observers  say  that  American  paintings 
have  more  delicacy;  English,  more  strength. 
A  corresponding  influence  in  mental  and 
moral  growth  is  also  exerted.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  many  graces  of  character  which 
both  possess,  each  might  with  profit  learn 
from  the  other.  Could  the  English  woman 
combine  with  her  vigour  and  strength  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  the  American,  could 
the  American  unite  with  her  independence 
the  English  reverence,  could  each,  laying 
aside  all  prejudice,  endeavour  to  assimilate 
into  her  own  character  whatever  is  lovelvin 


the  other,  then,  indeed,  would  mankind 
havea  living  exemplification  of  what  Lowell 
calls  "Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  per- 
fected. 

E.  K.  C. 

—  Vassar  Miscellany. 

Four  students  on  their  way  to  the  bay  for 
the  first  time,  become  doubtful  as  to  the 
next  turn,  and  hail  a  labourer  working  in  an 
adjoining  field. 

Student — "Hey,  Mister !  which  way  do 
you  take  to  go  to  the  bay  V 

Labourer — (after  gazing  at  the  party  as 
if  doubtful  of  their  sincerity),  "Any  way 
you  jist  please." 

Student — "Now  see  here,  my  gentle 
friend,  non  combatibus  pro  bono  publico, 
calico  disgustit  polly  wog  bull  frog  tintina- 
bulum.  Dico  te  hoedus  stans  in  tecto 
domus  praetercunli  maledixit  lupo  cui  ille 
respondit  ergo  dicite  inihi,  or  perish  man- 
fully in  the  attempt." 

Labourer — (respectfully),  "First  road  to 
the  left."— Ex. 


Who  would  not  study  German  and  Chemistry? 
A  late  number  of  the  Deutsche  Chemische  Gesell- 
scali/t  informs  the  world  that  a  certain  chemist  has 
studied  orthoamidocresy/parasulp/t uroits acid, and 
in  some  way  has  turned  it  into  trichlororthotala- 
quinone.  The  same  author  discourses  eloquently 
on  vitrorthocresylolparasulphurous  acid  ;  and 
another  savant  hurls  at  us  the  fearful  jawbreaker 
of  nitrate  of  ethentjhltniU-opheinjtd'mmhu-.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  our  friends  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege are  not  troubled  with  these  things  :  if  a  fly 
caused  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian,  what  would  be 
i  the  effect  of  such  words  as  the  above  lodging  in 
a  man's  windpipe  ? 

A  Divinity  student  was  asked  at  an  examina- 
I  tion  to  give  some  account  of  the  death  of  Jezebel. 

Being  a  lady's  man  he  fancied  himself  quite  at 
;  home,  and  promptly  replied  :  "There  looked  out 
'of  the  window  some  two  or  three  eunuchs,  and 
'jehu  said,  'Who  is  on  my  side,  Who?'  and  he 

said,  'Throw  her  down,'  and  they  threw  her  down. 
|  And  he  said,  'Do  it  a  second  time,'  and  they  did 
lit  a  second  time.  And  he  said,  'Do  it  a  third 
I  time,'  and  they  did  it  a  third  time.  And  he  said, 
;'See  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for 

she  is  a  King's  daughter.'  " 

I  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  90,000,000  people 
■  who  speak  English,  5  >, 000, 000  German,  55,000,- 
jOOO  Spanish,  45,000,000  French,  30,000;000  Ita- 
lian, and  5,000,000  Portuguese.  Why  need  one 
j  learn  any  tongue  but  his  own  ?  Surely  one  does 
not  wish  to  speak  to  more  than  90,000,000  of 
[people  (how  many  would  that  be  a  day  1)  when 
i  life  is  so  short  ? 

Cfesar's  celebrated  laconic  despatch  was  ex- 
celled by  that  of  the  English  General  who,  after 
a  victorious  campaign  in  India,  wrote  "Peccavi," 
"I  have  Seinde  ;"  and  afterwards,  "Dixi,"  "I  have 
Seyd." 

In  New  Haven,  the  Medical  College  is  on  the 
road  to  hi  Cemetery,  the  Divinity  College  is  on 
the  road  to  the  Almshouse,  and  the  Law  School 
on  the  road  to  the  Jail.   Highly  suggestive  ! 

A  matriculant  in  Oxford  once  asserted  positive- 
ly that  "Jain"  was  the  future  of  "Jo,"  and  "Spes'' 
the  subjunctive  of  "Spo." 


Some  of  i he  classes  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  closed, 
and  soon  all  the  class-work  will  be  finished 
for  the  Session.  Examinations  will  come  on 
in  u  short  time. 


The  Niscfowi&hinjishi,  the  Tokionichiniehi 
Schimbum,  and  the  Chinbamsaishi  are  Japan- 
ese newspapers.    We  don't  exchange. 
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KINGSTON,  FEBRUARY  27,  1875. 
HALL. 

"Well,  what  about  Hall  ?  Who  or  what 
is  he?  Is  lie  a  great  hero,  a  philosopher,  a 
"writer,  an  orator,  or  a  statesman  ?  No. 
"What,  then?  Graduates  and  Alumni  of 
"Queen's,"  to  you  we  propose  this  question 
with  lull  confidence  that  you  can  answer  it. 
"We  doubt  not  that  you  have  had  it  before 
your  minds  very  often.  Lest,  however, 
some  may  not  have  thought  of  it,  they  are 
now  invited  to  take  it  into  their  considera- 
tion, and  we  will  give  them  the  answer. 
This  Hall  referred  to  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  new  building  to  be  erected  at 
Queen's  College.  "What !"  some  of  you  say, 
'Ts  that  so,  and  we  have  never  heard  a  word 
of  it  ?  Is  this  new  Hall  really  to  be  erected?" 
"Well,  we  hope  so,  for  it  is  very  much  needed. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  tell  the  year  and 
month  in  which  this  work  will  be  completed ; 
but  doubtless  that  time  will  come  before  a 
great  while,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
more  honour  will  accrue  to  you.  Witli  you 
lies  the  power  to  make  it  come  at  once,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  we  would  say  to 
you,  "Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer.' 
"What  we  projJose  is  that  you,  Graduates 
and  other  Alumni,  build  this  Hall.  Is  that 
asking  too  much  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  grand 
thing  to  have  a  handsome  edifice  standing 
forth  to  the  world  as  the  memorial  of  your 
attachment  to  the  Institution  in  which  you 
buckled  on  the  armour  for  life's  campaign  .' 
Every  one  wishes  to  be  remembered  nftei 
he  is  done  with  time.  What  better  plan 
could  you  take  to  perpetuate  your  memory 
than  the  one  now  suggested  ?-_Generatioiih 


rising  up  far  ahead  in  the  mysterious  future 
would  turn  their  thoughts  back  over  the 
waste  of  years,  and  search  you  out  to  bestow 
their  commendation  on  the  spirit  and  energy 
which  prompted  and  carried  out  the  work. 
Now,  then,  is  the  time  for  action.  In  this 
age  of  progress  we  ought  to  be  progressing, 
and  that  not  only  internally.  The  world 
will  give  us  many  hard  blows  and  con- 
temptuous sneers  if  we  do  not  keep  pace 
with  it  in  external  appearance.  A  new  Hall 
has  now  become  very  little  less  than  a  neces- 
sity, a  beautiful  and  imposing  structure  is  a 
desideratum,  but  the  Building  Fund,  that  is 
the  question.  Some  doubting  one  may  ask 
what  we  want  this  Hall  for.  We  can  truly 
answer  that  we  need  it  for  many  purposes. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  wanted  for  a  Convo- 
cation Hall,  the  present  one  being  too  small 
for  all  occasions  ;  and  now  that  University 
services  have  been  instituted,  a  larger  room 
is  all  the  more  necessary.  Again,  more 
spacious  accommodation  is  much  needed  for 
the  Library,  and  also  for  the  Museum  which 
is  of  necessity  closed  to  the  Students  except 
on  a  very  few  occasions.  Both  of  these 
could  be  used  a  great  deal  more  advan- 
tageously if  proper  rooms  were  provided  tor 
their  reception.  Another  very  important 
end  to  be  served  is  that  of  show.  This  may 
appear  vain,  but.  no  one  can  deny  that  fine 
buildings,  an  imposing  exterior,  give  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  prominence  to  a  University, 
and  wield  an  influence  which  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Besides  all  these  we  may  add 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  to  denote  the  great  number 
of  uses  to  which  such  a  building  could  be 
devoted.  Plenty  of  use  could  be  found  for 
it.  Only  get  it  up  and  offer  it  as  a  gift  to 
the  University,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  will  be  willingly  taken  off 
your  hands. 

Let  us  now  come  down  to  figures.  At  the 
lowest  estimate  the  number  of  available 
contributors  would  be  300  (leaving  out  the 
M.D.'s,  who  would  probably  be  inclined  to 
give  all  their  assistance  to  the  R.C.P.S.) 
Three  hundred  subscriptions  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each  would  amountto  thirtvthousand 
dollars,  quite  a  handsome  sum.  Would 
any  one  grudge  a  hundred  dollars  for  such 
a  laudable  purpose  ?  The  next  question  is, 
how  far  would  thirty  thousand  dollars  go  in 
the  direction  indicated  ?  What  kind  of 
a  building  could  be  e-ected  and  furnished 
for  that  sum  ?  Perhaps  some  friend  versed 
in  architecture  will  answer  this  question  for 
us. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  grand 
gathering  of  the  "Sons  of  Queen's"  at  the 
close  of  the  present  Session.  No  better  op- 
portunity could  he  desired  for  discussing 
this  subject  of  presenting  a  new  Hall  to  the 
University  Authorities.  Let  every  one  come 
with  a  will  to  carry  out  this  project,  and 
before  leaving  he  will  probably  see  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  .lone.  Meanwhile,  think 
well  over  the  matter. 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  IEEE. 

We  always  contemplate  with  interest  an 
ancient  river;  and  no  one  with  any  brains 
has  ever  looked  on  the  Tiber  or  the  Ganges 
for  the  first  time  without  emotion.  We 
gaze  with  reverence  upon  a  venerable  tree 
that  has  borne  the  brunt  of  many  a  winter 
storm  howling  through  its  branches,  while 
other  trees  have  sprung  up,  withered,  and 
died.  We  lift  our  hats  with  respect  when 
we  behold  a  hoary  headed  man,  an  ancient 
donjon  keep  or  a  castle  built  in  the  good 
old  days  of  yore.  How,  then,  shall  we  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  solemn  feelings  of 
reverential  awe  which  filled  our  soul  when 
our  eyes  lighted,  during  the  most  solemn 
portion  of  University  sermon  number  two, 
upon  that  venerable  scrawl  with  the  legend 
"Alma  Mater  floreat,'.'  which  stretches  like 
a  rainbow  across  the  woodwork  behind  the 
chair  of  state  in  our  Convocation  Hall  ! 
Faded  like  the  silken  hangings  of  Holyroodr 
crumbling  to  pieces  like  the  mighty 
Coliseum,  curled  like  scrolls  of  Egyptian 
papyrus,  those  letters  stand  a  monument  of 
some  long  since  departed  student  who,  in 
times  of  yore,  could  he  have  scanned  the 
then  veiled  future  would  have  exclaimed  in 
Horatiau  metres — 

"Non  omnis  morior 
Magna  pars  mei  vitabit  Libitinam." 
We  sincerely  trust  that  when  the  Trustees 
are  making  their  preparations  for  the  sumrj- 
tuous  banquet  with  which  the  Session  of 
1874-75  is  to  be  closed,  they  will  abstain 
from  acts  of  vandalism  and  spare  that  most 
venerable  monument  of  the  good  old  days 
of  yore. 

BANQUET. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  very 
kindly,  and,  we  think,  very  wisely,  decided 
to  celebrate  the  close  of  this  Session  by  a 
banquet  to  the  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates. They  have  already  begun  their  pre- 
parations ;  the  invitations  are  being  issued, 
and  the  affair  is  looked  forward  to  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  being  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  history  of  Queen's.  It  is  very  ]>ro- 
bable  that  important  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
life  of  the  Institution  will  receive  a  new 
impulse.  We  hope  to  sec  a  very  large  as- 
semblage of  former  students,  a  great  family 
gathering  from  which  few  will  be  absent. 
No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  enter- 
tainment worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  all 
may  rely  upon  having  a  very  pleasant  time. 

UNIVERSITY  SERVICES. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  monthly  services 
was  held  in  the  Convocation  Hall  last  Sab- 
bath, at  3  p.m.  The  Rev.  D.  J.  McDonnell, 
M.  A.,  B.D.,of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Toronto, 
officiated,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
highly  instructive  discourse  from  St.  John 
xiv,  12-14.    Of  the  ability  displayed  by  the 
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reverend  gentleman  in  handling  his  subject, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  Already  he  has 
gained  a  more  than  provincial  reputation, 
anil  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  "Kirk."  We  are  sure  that  the  large 
congregation  which  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  in  the  Convocation  Hall  could 
not  but  be  delighted  with  his  masterly 
elucidation  of  Scripture  truth.  The  large 
attendance  was  highly  gratifying  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  success  and  continu- 
ance of  these  monthly  services.  The  insti- 
tution of  them  is  a  good  feature,  and  is  an 
innovation  that  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 
An  impression  prevailed  at  first  that  they 
were  intended  for  Students  only,  and  this 
prevented  many  from  coming  to  the  first 
one  who  otherwise  would  Lave  been  there. 
They  are  open  to  the  public,  and  we  hope 
to  see  at  the  next  one  even  more  of  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  than  we  cid  at  I  lie 
last.  The  next  will  be  held  three  weeks 
from  to-morrow,  and  will,  we  understand, 
be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon, 
B.D.,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ottawa. 
From  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  in  the 
Capital  we  feel  confident  that  a  large 
audience  will  greet  his  appearance  in  the 
Convocation  Hall. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  reply  to  the  address  presented  to 
Professor  Mackerras  by  the  Elocution  Asso- 
ciation. 

PeNSION  SUEDOISE,  ) 

Mentone,  France,  January  23,  1875.  £ 

To  the  Vice-President  and  Members  of  the 
"Elocution  Association"  of  Queen's  University, 
Canada: 

Gentlemen — I  have  perused  with  much  interest 
the  Address  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  send 
to  me.  And  it  now  affords  me  unfeigned  satis- 
faction to  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
kind  terms  in  which  your  Address  is  couched  as 
well  as  for  the  distinguished  honour  which  you 
have  done  me  in  re-electing  me,  during  my  en- 
forced absence,  President  of  your  Association. 
This  distinction  is  certainly  one  which  I  did  not 
expect,  and  the  conferring  of  it — evincing,  as  it 
does,  so  kindly  feelings  towards  me — touches  me 
deeply  in  our  loneliness  in  this  strange  land.  It 
comforts  us  by  showing  that,  though  far  away, 
we  are  still  remembered. 

I  am  thankful  to  a  good  Providence,  who  has 
directed  our  steps  hither,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  rest  I  am  here  enjoying — the  medical  reme- 
dies applied — and  the  dry,  bracing  air  of  this 
sunny  clime  are  rapidly  restoring  me  to  my 
former  health.  I  hope  to  be  strong  enough  in  a 
month  to  leave  the  comparative  shelter  of  this 
favoured  district  and  move  eastward  to  Rome. 

Since  our  arrival  in  Europe  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  listen  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
preachers  in  Britain,  and  to  hear  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  debate  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
other  leading  speakers  took  part.  The  result  of 
my  observations  has  been  to  deepen  in  me  a  sense 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  objects  which  the 
Elocution  Association  seeks  to  accomplish.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages flowing  from  a  cultivation  of  what  the 
ancients  called  "Action"  and  the  moderns  style 
''■Manner."  The  qualities  comprising  these  become 
a  transcendent  power  when  mind  is  brought  to 
influence  mind.  Hence  we  must  endeavour  to 
render  our  Association  more  and  more  produc- 
tive of  the  benefits  which  it  aims  to  impart. 
Wishing  you  as  an  Association  and  as  individuals 
the  highest  prosperity,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
rood  wishes  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mackerras  and 
myself,        I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  sincere  and  obliged  friend, 
J.  H.  Mackerras. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAT. 

Summer  resorts  are  becoming  more  nu- 
merous, pleasant  routes  of  travel  are  multi- 
plying, and  at  the  present  day  those  in 
search  of  health  or  pleasure  or<[iiiet  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  and  reaching  places 
which  promise  one  or  all  of  these  blessings. 
Soon  the  iron  road  will  bind  together  the 
inland  and  maritime  provinces  of  this 
Dominion,  and  in  doing  so  will  bring  to 
light  some  of  the  finest  scenery  and  most 
delightful  retreats  from  "the  busy  haunts  of 
men"  which  our  country  possesses.  The 
valleys  of  the  Mctapcdiac  and  Kestigonche 
rivers,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  reposed 
in  almost  primeval  solitude,  and  which  are 
still  comparatively  unknown  to  the  outer 
world,  will  no  doubt  claim  a  large  share  of 
attention  from  the  travelling  public, 
especially  from  those  in  search  of  health  or 
pleasure.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  locality  referred 
to,  and  hornng  that  it  may  not  be  an  un- 
pleasant change  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  to  travel  over  the  route  indicated, 
he  now  invites  them  to  prepare  for  the 
journey.  Let  us  start  from  Kingston  to- 
gether. Time,  the  first  week  of  May.  We 
would  jnefer  going  by  steamer  so  that  we 
might  have  a  chance  of  seeiug  the  grand 
scenery  of  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the 
Rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  this  is 
impracticable.  The  boats  having  only 
lately  commenced  running  are  very  uncer- 
tain ;  engagements  are  pressing  ;  therefore 
we  commit  ourselves  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  are  hur- 
ried on  to  the  East.  Reaching  Montreal 
about  10  o'clock  p.m.  we  remain  there  for 
an  hour  to  change  cars,  then  move  cautious- 
ly forth  between  long  trains  and  shrieking 
locomotives,  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
famous  tubular  bridge,  and  dash  out  into 
the  darkness  of  a  land  unknown.  Having- 
nothing  to  interest  us,  while  debarred  by 
night  from  viewing  the  natural  character- 
istics of  the  country,  we  make  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. A  drowsy  consciousness  of  the 
outer  world  is  maintained  on  account  of  the 
slamming  of  doors,  the  rattling  of  wheels, 
and  the  shouts  of  brakesmen  who  are  de- 
termined that  no  one  shall  miss  his  station 
through  their  weakness  of  lungs.  We  start 
up  as  '"Richmond"  is  shouted  in  at  the  door, 
and  try  to  get  a  peep  at  the  turning  point 
in  our  career,  but  darkness  forbids,  and  we 
soon  become  aware  that  the  point  has  been 
turned  and  we  are  heading  for  the  ancient 
Capital.  Another  railroad  nap,  and  then 
daylight  comes  with  its  cheering  beams  to 
wake  us  up.  The  first  imjmlse  is  to  look 
out  at  the  scenery.  What  a  sight !  We 
have  waked  up  in  a  swamp,  and  the  ground 


:s  deeply  covered  witli  snow.  When  we 
left  Kingston  it  was  almost  summer.  Now 
everything  reminds  us  of  winter,  and  as  we 
go  to  breakfast  in  the  midst  ofthis  swamp, 
our  teeth  strike  together,  not  from  pleasant 
anticipations  'out  from  necessity.  As  we 
near  Point  Levi,  however,  the  scenery 
changes.  The  snow  still  remains,  but  the 
land  rises  in  abrupt  heights,  the  rocky  and 
mountainous  character  of  the  north  side  of 
the  river  is  shown  to  full  advantage,  and  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  stand  boldly  forth, 
lasting  monuments  of  that  heroic  struggle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Canada.  The 
mind  is  filled  with  deep  emotion  as  we  gaze 
on  that  precipitous  front,  up  which  clamber- 
ed the  British  heroes,  and  on  that  memor- 
able plain  where  met  in  deadly  combat  the 
contending  armies  of  two  great  nations  and 
sealed  the  issue  of  the  struggle  with  the 
life  blood  of  their  leaders. 

Point  Levi  is  reached  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  where  we  have  to  change  cars 
again.  Agents  are  busy  looking  around  for 
baggage  to  convey  across  to  the  city.  The 
ice-bridge  still  holds,  but  being  considered 
not  perfectly  safe,  few  teams  are  crossing. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to  go  over 
and  make  a  closer  inspection  of  the  famous 
Quebec  ;  but  this  cannot  be  just  now.  Time 
is  precious,  and  while  they  are  yoking  up 
the  Iron  Horse  we  will  take  a  stroll  around 
and  view  at  a  distance  the  city  and  citadel 
of  the  American  Gibraltar.  They  present  a 
very  picturesque  appearance,  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  reposing  peacefully  along  the 
shore,  the  upper  part  sitting  in  majestic 
grandeur  on  its  loftier  elevation,  and  the 
fortress  crowning  and  watching  over  all. 
But  we  must  turn  away  ;  the  toot,  toot  of 
the  locomotive  warns  us  that  all  is  ready  for 
a  fresh  start  and  new  scenes.  Retracing  our 
way  from  Point  Levi  to  Chaudiere  Junction, 
we  there  branch  off  and  pursue  a  course 
still  eastward.  The  change  at  once  strikes 
us.  Before,  there  were  some  English-speak- 
ing people  on  the  train ;  now,  they  are  all 
French,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  listen  to 
their  conversation.  The  manner  in  which 
they  get  their  tongues  around  the  peculiar 
sounds  of  the  language  is  truly  wonderful 
to  an  English  ear,  while  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  distinguish  the  words  of  the 
speaker  is  still  more  astonishing.  As  we 
pursue  our  journey,  however,  the  novelty 
wears  off  and  a  lonely  feeling  creeps  over 
us.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  long  to  hear  our  mother  tongue  again. 
We  never  before  thought  so  much  of  the 
English  language.  But  we  may  give  up 
hopes  of  hearing  it  again  in  its  purity  until 
we  have  passed  over  sonic  200  miles.  The 
railroad  now  runs  parallel  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  some  little  distance  from  it, 
through  a  valley  lying  between  rocky 
ridges.  Now  and  again  the  road  approaches 
the  river,  and  we  get  an  occasional  glance 
at  the  noble  stream.  Turning  our  observa- 
tions landward  again,  we  are  struck  with 
the  decidedly  French  character  of  every 
work  of  man  that  meets  our  view.  The 
valley  referred  to  is  settled  and  cultivated, 
and  every  here  and  there  is  a  little  village, 
or  rather  what  may  be  a  village  if  it  grows, 
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which  is,  almost  inVari  ably,  named  after 
some  saint  or  minte.    The  firms  are  very 
long  and  very  narrow,   the  houses  ae  all 
built  on  the  same  style  (the  roof  gently 
curving  outwards  near  the  bottom),  Un- 
burns all  have  an  old-fashioned  windmill 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  out 
the  giain,  and  the  farming  implements  bear 
testimony  that  the  people  believe  in  the 
principle  of  encouraging  home  manufactures. 
After  stopping  for  dinner  at   L'lslet,  we 
travel  on,  wondering,  as  wc  pass  through 
the  snowdrifts,  how  the  people  manage  to 
live  by  agriculture  By  and  bye  we  come  to 
Riviere  du  Loup  and   then  to  Cacouna, 
places  whose  names  have  a  familiar  sound. 
We  eagerly  try  to  get  a  glimpse  at  these 
summer  resorts,  but  are  disappointed,  as 
the  railway  passes  some  distance  from  the 
towns— a  good  thing  no  doubt  for  cabmen, 
but  a  nuisance  to  travellers.    About  sunset 
on  Thursday  Trois  Pistoles  is  reached.  As 
this  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  we  must  change  cars  again. 
Here  commences  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
the  physical  bond  that  is  to  strengthen  the 
political  confederation  of  1867.    We  are  to 
travel  forty  miles  by  this  Railway,  and  get- 
ting on  board  the  train,  which  is  waiting, 
we  roll  on,  passing  a  few  small  places,  one 
of  which,  namely  Bic,  will  not  soon  be  for 
gotten,  for  as  we  approach  it,  the  train 
cautiously  moves  along  the  edge  of  a  lofty 
embankment;  and  as  we  look  out  of  the 
window,  we  see  numerous  small  stones,  dis- 
lodged  by  the  weight  and  motion  of  the 
train,  chasing  each  other  down  the  steep 
incline  and  splashing  into  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  may  feet  below.    While  look- 
ing out,  one  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat 
strange  and  wishing  for  terra  firm,a  again. 
We  at  length  reach  Rimouski,  the  County 
Town  of  the  County  of  Rimouski,  and  the 
end  of  Railway  communication.  (The  Inter- 
colonial has  since  been  completed  some 
twenty  miles  further  on.)    Henceforth  our 
travelling  must  be  by  stage  for  many  miles, 
and  as  it  is  now  9  o'clock  on  the  second 
evening  after  leaving  Kingston,  the  readers 
who  have  accompanied  the  writer  thus  far 
may  desire  a  rest,  and  be  content  to  remain 
two  wTeeks  at  Rimouski  before  entering  on 
the  formidable  campaign  that  lies  before 
them. 

(7*o  be  Continued.) 


PROF.  BELL'S  READINGS. 

According  to  the  announcement  made  in 
our  last  issue,  Prof.  D.  C.  Bell  gave  a  series 
of  readings  and  recitals  in  the  City  Hall  on 
the  evenings  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  last. 
We  heartily  congratulate  the  Elocution 
Association  on  the  success  that  attended  its 
enterprise  in  securing  the  services  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  elocutionist  as  Prof.  Bell. 
The  audience  on  each  evening  was  very 
good,  fully  as  large  as  could  be  expected 
judging  from  the  attendance  at  similar 
entertainments  in  times  gone  by.  Entertain- 
ments of  a  purely  literary  character  are  by 
many  considered  dry,  and  the  large  and 
fhsh:oni.ble  audiences,  comprising  the  elite 
of  the  city,  which  greeted  Prof.  Bell  on  each 
evening  w  as  a  compliment  to  his  ability  to 
entertain  and  instruct,  and  an  endorsation 
of  entertainments  of  an  intellectual  and  re- 
lined  older.  On  Monday  evening  Prof. 
Bell  was  introduced  to  his  audience  by 
Principal    Snodgrass  in   a  few  felicitous 


remarks  referring  to  his  visit  to  the  city 
some  years  ago,  and  the  more  recent  visit 1 
of  his  brother,  Prof.  Melville  Bell,  and 
paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  ability  of 
both  gentlemen,  as  well  as  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  elocution.  The 
programme  for  each  evening  was  the  same 
as  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  That  of  Monday  evening  con- 
sisted often  selections  admirably  arranged, 
the  grave  and  humorous  alternating.  Of  the 
rendering  of  the  different  parts  we  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Every 
one  present  could  not  but  be  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  Prof.  Bell  is  a  thorough  master 
of  the  art  to  the  acquirement  of  which  he 
has  devoted  his  talents.  His  gentlemanly 
appearance,  finished  elocution,  and  perfect 
acting  at  once  secured  him  the  undivided 
attention  of  his  hearers,  which  he  retained 
fully  to  the  end  of  the  jn-ogramme  which 
extended  over  two  hours  and  a  half.  Where 
all  was  unexceptionably  rendered  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  selections  were  best 
presented.  "Locksley  Hall,"  one  of  the  ear- 
liest productions  of  the  poet  laureate,  was 
the  first  on  the  programme  ;  the  recital  of  it 
was  faultless,  and  the  applause  that  it 
elicited  showed  the  appreciation  of  the 
hearers.  Macaulay's  well  known  lay, 
"Horatio,"  followed,"  and  was  rendered 
with  tine  dramatic  power.  In  the  "Oratori- 
cal Melange"  the  versatile  power  of  the 
reader  appeared  to  great  atlvantage ;  his 
delivery  of"  the  speeches  of  the  Fudgeburg 
Philanthropists  was  admirable  and  evoked 
great  merriment.  "Travels  in  France,"  by 
Lover,  and  Pat's  unavailing  attempts  "to 
borrow  the  loan  of  a  gridiron"  were  keenly 
relished  and  loudly  applauded.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Byron  had  "The  Field  of  Waterloo" 
graphically  presented,  while  those  to  whom 
"Scotland's  peasant  bard"  is  the  poet  of 
poets  delighted  over  "Tarn  O'Shanter," 
whose  midnight  adventures  were  vividly 
set  forth.  "A  Leap  Year's  Wooing"  which 
brought  the  bachelor  life  of  a  modest  youth 
to  a  close,  was  the  amusing  and  happy 
finale  to  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

Charles  Dickens'  moral  ghost  story,  "A 
Christmas  Carol,"  was  the  first  part  of  Tues- 
day evening's  programme ;  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  the  time  occupied  in  delivering  it, 
it  was  listened  to  with  unflagging  interest. 
The  darker  shades  of  meaning,  the  deep 
pathos,  and  the  quiet  humour  of  the  story 
were  all  rendered  with  fine  effect,  and  seem- 
ed to  make  a  deep  impression  on  every  one 
present.  For  our  own  part  we  never  heard 
anything  that  surpassed — we  had  almost 
said  equalled — it.  A  "Curtain  Lecture"  from 
the  irrepressible  "Mrs.  Caudle"  followed. 
Of  course  the  husbands  who  heard  it  cannot 
appreciate  Mr.  Caudle's  position.  We  pre- 
sume there  are  no  Mrs.  Caudles  in  this  good 
old  city.  Yet  some  looked  uneasy  while  it 
was  being  read  :  to  have  had  to  hear  it  de- 
livered must  have  been  awful.  "King  Robert 
of  Sicily,"  a  legend  from  Longfellow,  came 
next,  and  was  well  received.  "A  New  Tale 
of  a  Tub"  provoked  great  merriment. 
"Love  in  a  Balloon"  finished  the  programme, 
and  though  an  ascending  subject,  fairly 
brought  down  the  house.  Prof.  Bell  left 
Kingston  on  Wednesday  for  Cobourg,  where 
he  was  to  read  in  the  evening.  His  visit  to 
this  city  will  be  longand  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. Students  will  no  doubt  profit  from 
hearing  so  talented  an  elocutionist.  Should 
he  again  visit  the  Limestone  City,  and  we 


hope  he  may,  he  will  meet  with  a  hearty 
welcome. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  last 
Saturday  evening.  The  conversazione  ques- 
tion was  again  up  for  tliscussion.  A  change 
having  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams, 
a  large  majority  voted  it  to  oblivion  for  the 
present  Session.    This  perplexing  question 
having  been  disposed  of,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  make  a  departure  from  the  usual 
mode  of  choosing  snbjects  for  debate.  Here- 
tofore the  subject  for  the  following  evening 
was  chosen  before  the  debate  began,  and 
before  the  majority  of  the  members  left  to 
attend  to  their  respective  "engagements.'' 
It  very  frequently  happened  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  voted  for  the  subject 
chosen  never  took  part  in  its  discussion,  and 
■t  sometimes  occurred  that  the  choice  of  the 
majority  did  not  say  a  great  deal  for  their 
knowledge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  de- 
batable subject.  Only  last  Saturday  evening 
subject  chosen  at  a  previous  meeting  had  to 
be  abandoned,  as  it  afforded  but  little  scope 
for  discussion.    Now  the  choosing  of  the 
subject  is  the  last  thing  done,  so  that  only 
those  who  remain  and  take  part  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  decitling  what  the  question 
shall  be  for  the  following  evening.  We 
heartily  approve  ofthe  innovation  ;  we  think 
it  will  secure  a  larger  attendance  at  the  de- 
bates, and  it  will  save  the  Society  from 
being  bored   with  undebatable  subjects. 
The  debate  last  Saturday  was  an  impromptu 
one — the  question,  "Should  the  electoral 
franchise  be  extended  to  the  ladies  ?*'  The 
speeches  were  many,  and  of  course  varied  ; 
the  reasoning  cogent  ;  the  eloquence,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  inspiring  nature 
of  the  theme,  sublime  anil  fervid.    Mr.  T. 
D.  Cumberland  presided  with  becoming 
gravity.  On  his  call  for  the  vote,  the  youth 
and  intelligence  of  the  country,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  decided 
by  an  emphatic  majority  that  "the  ladies 
should  vote,"  and  since  they  said  it,  it  must 
be  so.    To-night  the  Society  will  have  a 
parliamentary  discussion.    A  Ministry  with 
Mr.  D.  M.  Mclntyre  as  its  head,  and  Messrs. 
T.  D.  Cumberland,  Macgillivray,  Dow  and 
Claxton  as  its  members,  will  introduce  a 
prohibitory  liquor  law,  which  will  be  op- 
posed by  Her  Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition. 
The  government,  strong  in  the  goodness  of 
its  cause,  expect  to  carry  the  measure,  and 
enjoy  a  long  lease  of  power.    Mr.  Speaker 
has  not  yet  been  chosen. 


PERSONALS. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  London,  Eng.,  110  candidates  ap- 
peared at  the  recent  examination.  Sixty- 
three  of  those  succeeded  in  passing.  Among 
these  sixty-three  were  five  Canadians,  one  of 
whom  was  our  old  friend,  Kenneth  N.  Feu- 
wick,  M.A.,  M.D.  We  heartily  congratulate 
him  on  his  success. 


Rev.  Charles  E.  Mclntyre,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  Queen's,  is  in  town  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends.  A  few  of  the  present  students  re- 
member his  eloquent  speeches  in  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  there  again. 
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A  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

Act  I. — Scene  1 — The  third  story  of  a  boarding- 
house  in  Kingston.  Hour — midnight. 

Enter  Students  eight. 

Med.— I  think  I  shall  go  to  "roost," 

jr/ — Say  we  have  a  "lark"  to-night. 

Company — So  say  we  all  of  us. 

Exeunt  students  live,  passing  in  file  cautiously, 
with  unslippered  feet,  down  the  winding  staircase. 
Scene  II — A  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  same 
building.  Landlord  in  bed  sleeping  deeply. 

Enter  students  five. 

Med. — He's  sleeping  soundly.    Give  it  to  him, 
boys.    Be  sure  and  throw  the  water  on  his  face. 
They  throw. 

Exeunt  students,  rushing  madly  for  the  upper 
regions. 

Act  II. — Scene  I — Room  above,  the  same. 
Re-enter  students. 

Art — I  guess  it  wasn't  a  big  enough  doze,  or  he 
would  have  been  up  here  by  this  time. 

Comp.  — Let  us  try  it  again  and  more  copiously. 

Exeunt  students  five. 
Scene  II — Room  below,  the  same.  Landlord  still 
snoring. 

Enter  students. 

Med — Draw  the  clothes  off  easy,  and  then  give 
him  both  pitchersful. 

The  Iidndlerd  is  deluged,  and  cries  out,  Mur- 
der !  Villains  !  oh,  oh  1  help  ! 

Exeunt  students. 
Scene  III — Room  above,  the  same. 

Enter  studeuts  in  haste. 

Landlord,  bursting  in,  speeds,  You  villains  ! 
you  sneaks !  you  outrageous  cads  !  Leave  the 
house  instantly  :  out  with  you  !  ("Squares  up" 
to  student,  but  backs  down  on  being  squared  up 
to  in  turn.) 

Stud. — Now  look  here,  my  dear  Sir,  let  us  talk 
this  matter  over  quietly.  You  must  have  had 
some  horrid  nightmare. 

Landlord — You — Yes,  nightmare,  you  cad  ! 
Such  practical  jokes ! — I'll  have  you  put  out  at 
once,  if  the  police  can  do  it. 

Stud. — Now  you  know  you  couldn't  have  the 
heart  to  put  eight  gentlemen  out  this  cold,  cold 
night. 

Comp. — He's  only  joking,  the  old  lunatic. 

Landlord — Gentlemen  !  Bah,  you  gentlemen, 
eh  ?  Never  mind,  I'll  bring  an  action  against  all 
of  you  to-morrow,  and  we'll  see  justice  done. 

Stud — Oh,  yes,  Fiat  justitia  ruat  caelum. 

Enter  Landlady  (  speaks  )— Row  could  you  do 
such  a  thing  ?    Pour  two  whole  pitcherfuls  of 

cold  water  on  poor  Mr.  when  he  was  asleep 

in  bed !    How  could  you  ? 

Stud. — Now,  my  good  Sir,  sit  down  and  tell  us 
wliat's  in  the  Globe  and.  Mail  to-day.  Has  Mac- 
kenzie been  defeated  ? 

Landlord — Globe!  Mail!  I  wouldn't  board 
such  a  set  of  roughs  for  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Comp. — Give  you  ten  and  a  yorker. 

Exit  Landlord,  followed  by  a  shoicer  of  mis- 
siles.   Students  retire  to  repose. 

Result — Restoration  of  amicable  relations  and 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  "grub." 

B. 

An  old  Fife  gentleman  had  been  to  church 
at  Elie,  and  listening  to  a  young  and  some- 
what bombastic  preacher,  who  happened  to 
he  officiating  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milligan, 
then  in  the  Church.  After  service,  meeting 
the  doctor  in  a  passage,  the  young  clergy- 
man was  introduced  to  the  old  man,  and 
being  asked  how  lie  did,  complained  of 
beinsj  fatigued  and  very  much  "£ired." 
"Tired,  did  you  say,  my  man  ?"  replied  the 
old  satirist,  "Lord,  man  !  if  you're  half  as 
tired  as  I  am,  I  pityyou." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
a  number  of  the  graduates  have  taken  into 
favourable  consideration  the  scheme  for  pro- 
viding University  gold  medals.  There  are 
some  questions  that  may  perhaps  have  risen 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  favourably 
impressed,  which  with  your  permission  I 
will  touch  on  very  briefly. 

First,  as  to  the  design  of  the  medals.  1 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  the  arms  of  the  College  graven  on  the 
obverse  side,  whilst  on  the  reverse  side  there 
should  be  a  wreath,  within  which  any 
goldsmith  could  engrave  the  name  of  the 
recipient,  together  with  the  department  in 
which  he  had  been  successful,  and  the  aca- 
demic year.  This  device  would  be  similar 
to  that  used  by  other  Universities  which  I 
could  name.  It  possesses  this  advantage, 
that  any  number  of  medals  can  be  struck 
from  the  same  die,  and  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  who  would  give  a  medal 
for  any  special  subject  to  do  so  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
authorities  would  exert  themselves  in  secur- 
ing additional  medals,  and  might  even  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  have  silver  medals 
struck  off  from  time  to  time.  For  these 
reasons  and  for  others  I  feel  certain  that  the 
device  above  mentioned  would  be  by  far  the 
most  useful. 

Secondly.  It  may  be  a  question  what  con- 
ditions should  be  attached  to  the  gift  of  the 
Alumni  to  their  Alma  Mater.  There  are 
different  views  on  this  matter,  no  doubt.  I 
have  my  view,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Authorities  or  to 
any  considerable  number  of  the  graduates. 
I  do  not  intend  to  mention  it,  however,  asl 
submit  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  keep  our  views  on  this  mat- 
ter in  retentis  until  the  fund  has  been 
secured.  Then  let  the  University  Council 
at  one  of  its  earliest  meetings  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
all  will  abide  by  the  result.  This  is  the  fair 
way— the  only  fair  way;  for  then  the 
Authorities  and  representatives  of  the  donors 
will  meet  together  and  deliberately  adopt 
such  conditions  as  shall  seem  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  University. 

Thirdly.  When  Should  this  matter  be 
•jone  into  ?  And  how  ?  At  once  ! 
Surely  there  is  no  time  like  the  present. 
And  I  would  venture  a  suggestion  about  the 
matter  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  some 
acceptance.  Let  a  Central  Committee  be 
formed  in  Kingston.  Let  the  members  be 
the  Graduates  who  are  Professors,  together 
with  the  Principal  and  two  or  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  Let 
them  add  to  their  number  as  many  in  the 
other  cities  and  large  towns  as  they  know 
will  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  work 
it  up.  Let  the  Treasurer  be  appointed,  and 
the  lists  published  in  the  Journal  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  after 
the  Session  closes,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  will  soon  have  a  sufficient  amount  to 
warrant  the  Committee  in  communicating 
with  parties  in  England  concerning  the  die. 

We  are  to  have  a  Reunhn  in  April,  as  I 
understand,  and  I  hope  that  with  what  is 
done  before  then  and  what  is  done  then,  the 
announcement  of  medals  for  next  year  will 
be  made  on  Convocation  Day. 


I  do  not  think  that  I  will  have  occasion 
to  write  more  on  this  subject,  and  I  may 
fitly  conclude  by  saying  what  my  deeds  will 
be  after  all  these  words. 

You  may  let  your  readers  know  that  I  am 
a  country  minister;  ergo,  not  rich,  without 
balance  at  the  bank  ;  but  if  there  are  ninety- 
nine  other  graduates  who  are  willing  to 
take  on  them  the  hundredth  part  of  the  sum 
mentioned  in  my  last.  I  will  be  the  hun- 
dredth, and  the  lists  may  be  closed.  Let  the 
Treasurer  make  a  note  of  this  when  he  is  zip  - 
pointed,  and  call  on  me  for  that  amount 
anyway. 

I  am  only  one.  Will  you  kindly  ask 
where  are  the  ninety  and  nine  ? 

I  am  yours. 

Medallist. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  20th 
instant,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine, 
through  lack  of  proper  sustenance,  A.  Con- 
versazione, at  the  untimely  age  of  four  weeks. 
Our  poor  conversazione  is  dead.  Deserted 
by  its  friends  and  persecuted  by  its  foes,  its 
young  life  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and 
amidst  the  sorrow  of  few  and  the  joy  of 
many,  "it's  knell  was  knolled."  "To  be  of 
not  to  be"  is  now  no  more  the  question. 
"The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune" proved  its  quietus,  and  now  it  sleeps. 
It  was  a  youth  of  much  promise  ;  in  the 
language  of  personification  it  might  be  said 
that  it  was  a  "goodly  child."  And  had  it 
lived  it  might  have  proved  no  unworthy  re- 
presentative of  an  illustrious  race.  But  it 
is  gone  to  "the  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns."  "-Re- 
quiescat  in  pace"  which  being  freely  trans- 
lated is,  "vex  not  its  ghost !" 


Four-tenths  of  a  second  after  contact  is  made 
with  the  conductor  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  the 
electric  current  received  on  the  other  side  is 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  maximum ;  one  second 
after  the  first  contact  the  current  reaches  about 
half  its  final  strength,  and  after  about  three 
seconds  its  full  strength.  The  current  does  not 
arrive  all  at  once,  like  a  bullet,  but  grows 
gradually  from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum. 


C,  H,  LAVELL  &  CO, 

(Successors  to  Dr.  SKINNER), 

Chemists  and  Druggists. 


PURE  Chemicals  and  Drugs  always  on  hand, 
together  with  a  Complete  Assortment  of 
Brushes  (Hair,  Nail,  Cloth  and  Shaving), 
Combs,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Mirrors,  Patent 
Medicines  and  all  Druggist's  Sundries. 

BEST"  Medicines  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
during  the  night  by  ringing  the  bell. 


"YOUR  TURN  NEXT!" 

E.  H.  ELMER, 

EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Hobart's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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CHEAP  BOOK  SALE,  I 

IN  order  to  reduce  his  Immcn*  Stock  the  Sub- 
gcriher  offers  til 
MISCELLA  X  BOUS  150  0  KS, 

BI3LES  and 

PRAYER  BOOKS 
at  heavy  discounts,  rarying  from  about  2>>  to  3'i 
per  cent  off  usual  prices, 

DURING  THIS  NLY. 
Inspection  solicited. 

As  there  i:-;  genfT/llly  not  more  t!:.  n  one  copy 
of  any  particular  book  on  hand,  intending  buyers 
should  call  early 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

Princess  Street. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOZSELLSB,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

I'  HE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A. 

Head  Master. 


ALWAYS  OS  IIAXD 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  Ac. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

Jied,    White,   Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


SEALE, 

Merchant  Taller,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IK 

Gentle  men's  Furnishing  GooiU, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


Your  H&rae  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 


One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.U0. 


rpHE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
X  immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
j  present  season. 

In  READ Y-M A D ES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

BOOTS,  SHIES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


s 


A   SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT  OP 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

-.-*  AT 

■IS.  !P;0Si<Sl'S, 

J^fPRINCESS  STREET.^a 

Large  Bankrupt  r  tock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargain*!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  137  L 


THE  SOUVEM8R 

( TfLL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 

A  choice  assortment  of 

?TES   D  E  VISITE 


CABINET  FRAMES  IN  1Y0RY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 
ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  OUT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

he  Works  carefully  superintended. 


/  n  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 

CUTLERY, 

FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &ro. 

At  MAHOOD'S, 

Princess  Street. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 

MATTHEW  GAGE, 
"Watchmaker 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

Ki-RCHAHT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASONS  IMPORTATIONS. 

West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS, 

Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrnsting  us  with  their  orders 

we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  k  Co. 


ChAUK  WRIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   DEALER  M 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IX  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  A.VD  QUALITY, 

?4  Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CQHFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863. 
1867  and  1871. 

General  Furnishing  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirt*. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL), 

miJSIC  AND  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  King  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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LIVING  WATERS. 

In  some  wild  Eastern  legend  the  story  has  been 
told. 

Of  a  fair  and  wondrous  fountain  that  flowed  in 

times  of  old ; 
Cold  and  crystalline  its  waters,  brightly  glancing 

in  the  ray 

Of  the  summer  moon  at  midnight,  or  the  sun  at 
height  of  day. 

And  a  good  angel,  resting  there,  once  in  a 
favoured  hour 

Infused  into  the  limpid  depths  a  strange,  mys- 
terious power ; 

A  hidden  principle  of  life  to  rise  and  gush  again, 

Where  but  some  drops  were  scattered  on  the  dry 
and  barren  plain. 

So  the  traveller  might  journey,  not  now  in  fear 
and  haste, 

Far  through  the  mountain  desert,  far  o'er  the 

sandy  waste, 
If  but  he  sought  this  fountain  first,  and  from  its 

wondrous  store, 
The  secret  of  unfailing  springs  along  with  him  he 

bore. 

Wild  and  fanciful  the  legend,  yet  may  not  mean- 
ings high, 

Visions  of  better  things  to  come,    within  its 

shadow  lie  ? 
Type  of  a  better  fountain,  to  mortals  now  unsealed, 
The  full  and  free  salvation  in  Christ  our  Lord 

revealed ! 

Beneath  the  Cros3  those  waters  rise,  and  he  who 

finds  them  there, 
All  through  the  wilderness  of  life  the  living 

stream  may  bear ; 
And  blessing  follow  in  his  steps,  until,  where'er 

he  goes 

The  moral  wastes  begin  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

Ho !  every  one  that  thirstcth,  come  to  this  foun- 
tain side  ! 

Drink  freely  of  its  waters,  drink,  and  be  satisfied ! 
Yet  linger  not,  but  hasten  on,  and  bear  to  all 
around 

Glad  tidings  of  the  love,  and  peace,  and  mercy 
thou  hast  found  ! 

To  Afric's  pathless  deserts,  to  Greenland's  frozen 
shore — 

Where  din  of  mighty  cities  sounds  or  savage 

monsters  roar — 
Wherever  man  may  wander  with  his  heritage  of 

woe, 

To  tell  of  brighter  things  above, — go,  brothers 
gladly  go  ! 


Then  as  of  old,  in  vision  seen  before  the  prophet's 
eyes, 

Broader  and  deeper  on  its  course  the  stream  of 

life  shall  rise  ; 
And  everywhere,  as  on  it  flows,  shall  carry  light 

and  love, 

Peace  and  good-will  to  man  on  earth,  glory  to 
God  above  !  [Selected. 


Origin  of  "Forget  Me  Not." 
THE  KNIGHT  AND  LADY  FAIR. 

Together  they  sate  by  a  river's  side, 

A  knight  and  a  lady  gay, 
And  they  watched  the  deep  and  eddying  tide 

Round  a  flowery  islet  stray. 

And  "oh  for  that  flower  of  brilliant  hue," 

Said  then  the  lady  fair, 
"To  grace  my  neck  w  h  the  blossoms  blue 
And  braid  my  nut-brown  hair  !" 

The  knight  has  plunged  in  the  whirling  wave 

All  for  his  lady's  smile  : 
And  he  swims  the  stream  with  courage  braTe, 

And  he  gains  yon  flowery  isle. 

And  his  fingers  have  cropped  the  blossoms  blue, 
And  the  prize  they  backward  bear, 

To  deck  his  love  with  the  brilliant  hue 
And  braid  her  nut-brown  hair. 

But  the  way  is  long  and  the  current  strong, 

And  alas  for  that  gallant  knight ! 
For  the  waves  prevail  and  his  stout  arms  fail, 

Though  cheered  by  his  lady's  sight. 

Then  the  blossoms  blue  to  the  bank  he  threw, 

Ere  he  sank  in  the  eddying  tide  ! 
And,  "Lady,  I'm  gone,  thine  own  true  knight, 

Forget  me  not,"  he  cried. 

This  farewell  pledge  the  lady  caught  ; 

And  hence,  as  legends  say, 
The  flower  is  a  sign  to  awaken  thought 

In  friends  who  are  far  away. 

For  the  lady  fair,  of  her  knight  so  true 

Still  remembered  the  hapless  lot ; 
And  she  cherished  the  flower  of  brilliant  hue 
And  she  braided  her  hair  with  the  blossoms  blue, 

And  then  called  it  "Forget  me  not  I" 

Bishop  Mant. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians,  out  of  his  own  private 
purse,  has  founded  an  annual  prize  of  24,000 
francs,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  historical,  com- 
mercial, or  artistic  book  published  in  Belgium  once 
in  four  years.  Foreign  authors  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  with  native  writers. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SCIENCE. 

In  the  current  discussions  of  the  relations  of 
Christianity  to  science,  there  is  one  fact  that  seems 
to  have  dropped  out  of  notice  ;  yet  it  is  full 
of  meaning,  and  deserves,  for  Christianity's  sake, 
to  be  raised  and  kept  before  the  public.  Who,  or 
what,  has  raised  science  to  its  present  command- 
ing position  ?  What  influence  is  it  that  has  train- 
ed the  investigator,  educated  the  people,  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  scientificman  to  exist,  and 
the  people  to  comprehend  him  ?  Who  built  Har- 
vard College?  What  motives  form  the  very 
foundation-stones  of  Yale  ?  To  whom,  and  to 
what,  are  the  great  institutions  of  learning,  scat- 
tered all  over  this  country,  indebted  for  their  ex- 
istence ?  There  is  hardly  one  of  these  that  did 
not  have  its  birth  in,  and  has  not  had  its  growth 
from,  Christianity.  The  founders  of  all  these  in- 
stitutions, more  particularly  those  of  greatest  in- 
fluence and  largest  facilities,  were  Christian  men, 
who  worked  simply  in  the  interest  of  their  Master. 
The  special  scientific  schools  that  have  been 
grafted  upon  these  institutions  are  children  of  the 
same  parents,  reared  and  endowed  for  the  same 
work.  Christianity  is  the  undoubted  and  indis- 
putable mother  of  the  scientific  culture  of  the 
country.  But  for  her,  our  colleges  would  never 
have  been  built — our  common  schools  would 
never  have  been  instituted.  Wherever  a  free 
Christianity  has  gone,  it  has  carried  with  it  edu- 
cation and  culture. 

The  public,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
seems  to  forget  this,  or  has  come  to  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  opposed  to  science  in  its  nature  and 
aims.  It  is  almost  regarded,  by  many  minds,  as 
the  friend  of  darkness,  as  the  opponent  of  free  in- 
quiry and  the  enslaver  of  thought.  The  very  men 
who  have  been  reared  by  her  in  some  instances 
turn  against  her,  disowning  their  mother  and  de- 
nying the  sources  of  their  attainments,  and  to-day 
she  has  herself  almost  forgotten  that  it  is  her  hand 
that  has  reared  all  the  temples  of  learning,  framed 
the  educational  policy  of  the  nation,  and,  with 
wide  sacrifice  of  treasure,  reared  the  ver^v  men  who 
are  now  defaming  her. 

Now,  if  Christianity  is  the  foe  of  science,  lias  she 
not  taken  a  singular  method  of  demonstrating  her 
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enmity  ?  To-day,  as  treely  as  ever,  she  is  feeding 
the  fountains  of  scientific  knowledge.  Her  most 
devoted  ministers,  crowned  with  the  finest  culture 
of  the  time,  preside  over  the  schools  which  edu- 
cate her  enemies.  Where  is  the  sign  of  her  il- 
liberality,  the  evidence  of  her  timidity,  the  show 
of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  ultimate  results  in  all 
this  ?  The  easily  demonstrable,  nay,  the  patent 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  was  the  first,  as  she  re- 
mains the  fast  and  fostering,  friend  of  science, 
and  all  attempts  to  place  her  in  a  false  position 
will  be  sure  to  react  upon  these  who  engage  in 
them.  The  devotion  of  the  Christian  Church  of 
this  country  to  education  is  one  of  the  most  not- 
able facts  in  its  history  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
which  it  points  with  so  much  pride  and  satisfac- 
Tion  us  tu  us  eenrrot:  n- 1.3  ;„»i;t..i;»... 

The  radical  difference  in  the  stand-points  of 
the  two  parties  in  this  great  controversy  explains 
the  controversy,  and  shows  its  motives  at  their 
sources.  To  the  man  of  faith  all  science  is  a 
knowledge  of  God.  through  a  knowledge  of  his 
works  and  his  processes.  That  which  increases 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  Creator  of  all, 
through  the  study  of  His  creations  and  His 
methods,  is  regarded  as  a  purely  Christian  work. 
That  which  enlarges  the  mind  of  man,  gives  him 
power  over  nature,  carries  him  farthest  toward 
the  Being  in  whose  image  he  was  made,  comes 
within  the  office  of  Christian  teaching.  Science 
is  thus  the  handmaid  of  Christianity,  and  will,  in 
all  coming  ages,  be  cherished  as  such.  To  the 
man  of  science  who  rejects  faith,  science  is  sim- 
ply the  study  of  nature.  He  sees  no  God  where 
the  Christian  apprehends  him.  He  finds  in  mat- 
ter all  the  potencies  which  produce  its  combina- 
tions, qualities,  life.  He  dismisses  a  personal  God 
from  the  universe,  and  makes  of  himself  only  an 
exalted  brute,  whose  physical  death  ends  him. 
The  real  controversy  touches  simply  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  a  God.  The  question  of  reve- 
lation is  practically  nothing  to  the  ultra  scientist, 
because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  personality  re- 
vealed. 

Now,  if  this  is  simply  a  question  of  opinion,  we 
would  like  to  ask — granting  for  the  nonce  that 
there  has  been  no  demonstration  on  cither  side — 
"which  opinion  has  been  and  is  most  fruitful  of 
good  results  to  the  world  ?  Can  motives  be  found 
in  that  of  the  ultra  scientist  sufficient  to  elevate 
a  race  to  knowledge  and  culture  ?  Would  our 
country  be  as  learned,  enlightened,  scientific,  and 
polite  as  it  is  to-day,  if  a  community  of  ultra 
scientists  had  settled  Plymouth  Colony  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay?  We  presume  that  no  man  would 
be  so  simple  as  to  suppose  it  would.  Where,  in 
that  science  which  recognizes  no  personal  God, 
is  iO  be  seen  the  motive  of  self-sacrifice  which 
would  have  founded  the  institutions  of  learning 
that  are  the  glory  of  our  country?  It  is  not  there: 
and,  if  not,  is  a  lie  better  than  the  truth  ?  Has  it 
more  vitality,  more  munificence,  a  better  estimate 
of  human  nature,  more  power  for  human  good, 
more  liberality,  than  the  truth?  These  arc  ques- 
tion" that  it  would  be  well  for  scientific  men  to 
answer  in  a  scientific  way.  Simply  to  show  that 
the  Christian  idea  of  a  personal  God  is  one  w  hich 
leads  to  the  abnegation  of  self  in  devotion  to  the 
common  good  ;  simply  to  show  that  there  is 
something  in  the  Christian  scheme  which  fur- 
nishes motives  for  making  mankind  happier  and 
better,  and  happier  and  better  than  any  scientific 
affirmation  or  negation  can  make  them,  is  scien- 
tifically to  demonstrate  that  a  personal  God  lives, 
and  that  Christianity  is  a  schemeof  truth.  Would 
it  be  hard  to  show  this?  It  certainly  would  be 
impossible  to  show  the  contrary. 

The  strife  between  science  and  Christianity  is 
misunderstood  on  the  part  of  Christianity.  It 
goes  deeper  than  Christianity.  It  is  a  strife  be 
tween  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  personal  God 
and  those  who  do,  of  all  faiths,  all  over  the  world 
That  settled,  the  scientific  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity would  leave  the  field  or  occupy  it.  Until 
their  proposition  is  proved  or  abandoned,  we  sug- 


gest that  it  will  be  a  decent  thing  for  them  to 
treat  with  respect  the  mother  who  bore  them,  and 
cover  with  their  charity  the  paps  they  have  suck- 
ed.— Scribner's  Monthly. 


NOTES  FROM  PRINCETON. 

"Worship  your  heroes  from  afar." 

It  is"a  well  known  fact  that  holidays  are 
always  welcome  to  students.  Although  they 
may  occur  on  days  that  one  would  not  keep 
specially  on  principle,  yet  there  are  few  col- 
lege boys  who  would  object  to  one  on  that 
account.    Such  was  my  situation  when  our 

wortliy  T>rooiclor>t  onnoimwl    t.VlSlt  tho  9<2n<l 

of  February  would  be  a  holiday,  and  would 
be  celebrated  in  the  usual  way.  My  heart 
did  not  overflow  with  those  patriotic  feel- 
ings which,  I  suppose,  welled  up  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  American.  Still  that 
eventful  day  about  a  score  of  years  ago  had 
a  vivifying  influence  on  my  own  being. — 
How  loyal  to  republicanism  young  Ameri- 
cans are  !  They  admit  their  Republic  is 
passing  through  her  most  trying  ordeal  at 
the  present  time,  and  like  sailors  clinging 
to  a  gallant  ship  with  a  rotten  helm,  they 
hope  to  weather  the  storms  that  may  blow, 
get  to  port  and  refit  in  76.  The  usual  cele- 
bration took  place  in  the  College  Chapel. 
At  10:30  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour,  the 
Chapel  was  moderately  well  filled  with  stu 
dents  and  rather  an  unusual  number  of  vis' 
tors,  especially  ladies.  Dr.  McCosli  had 
scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  the  four  ora 
tors,  chosen  by  their  respective  classes,  filed 
in  and  took  their  places  on  the  platform. 
They  did  themselves  justice,  and  showed 
themselves  possessed  of  talents  in  the  way  of 
oratory.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  spread- 
eagleism,  but  I  suppose  the  celebration  would 
not  be  complete  without  that  element.  Of 
course  George  Washington  was  held  up  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  true,  good, 
noble,  and  patriotic.  One  described  liim  as 
"the  peasant,  thewariior,  the  statesman,  the 
father  of  his  country,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  source  of  all  political 
liberty."  But  some  of  these  orators,  with  a 
brief  notice,  as  if  satisfied  that  a  mere 
mention  of  the  name  was  sufficient  to  call 
up  the  only  character  that  ever  possessed  all 
the  good  qualities  of  human  nature  without 
any  of  its  delects,  passed  on  to  denounce 
that  which  his  spirit  would  now  mourn  over, 
or  to  eulogize  some  institution,  the  out- 
growth of  the  principle  whichhe  established. 
One  orator  dwelt  on  the  corruption  in  poli- 
tics and  the  paucity  of  true  statesmen.  He 
uttered  a  thought  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion when  he  said,  that  as  jiolitioians  had  to 
get  their  political  knowledge  through  inci- 
dental channels,  as  they  had  to  depend  for 
it  on  ever  changing  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  decline  of  true  politics;  uni- 
versities should  see  to  it  that  they  make  the 
department  of  political  science  take  a  much 
higher  stand  in  the  college  course.  Another 
eulogized  the  press.  A  new  feature  in  the 
programme  this  year  was  an  address  by  an 
alumnus,  "Billy"  Paterson,  of  N.J.  He  mix- 
ed up  a  large  amount  of  humour,  rhyme, 
verbosity,  and  very  little  poetry,  in  an  ad- 
dress of  a  little  over  an  hour  in  duration. 
He  started  out  by  saying  that  in  the  letter 
of  invitation  the  boys  had  asked  him  to  for- 
get the  third  of  a  century  that  had  passed 
since  he  had  gained  his  parchment  prize,  be 
a  boy  again,  and  help  celebrate  the  day  in  a 


good  old  jolly  way.  He  therefore  would 
ignore  the  old  people  and  talk  to  the  boy*. 
He  succeeded  well  in  the  first  part  of  talking 
to  and  amusing  the  boys,  but  he  eventually 
succeeded  in  ignoring  even  their  feelings  of 
patience  and  patriotism  when  he  ran  up 
into  the  regions  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  even 
eighty  minutes.  He  tried  to  paint  George 
Washington's  goodness  on  the  principle  that 
goodness  alone  constituted  greatness.  This 
he  dwelt  on  at  great  length.  But  some  one 
has  said  that  "none  deserve  the  character  of 
being  good  who  have  not  the  spirit  of  being 
bad."  Taking  the  story  of  the  "little  hat- 
chet" along  with  this,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  more  in  Mark  Twain's  remark  than  at 
first  appears,  for  George  couldn't :  Mark 
could,  but  wouldnH.  Not  that  I  want  to  de- 
prive the  father  of  his  country  of  that  essen- 
tial quality,  the  remark  was  merely  inciden- 
tal. But  even  Americans,  with  all  their 
proneness  to  blowing,  are  becoming  surfeit- 
ed with  this  idealism,  so  to  speak.  Of 
course  "give  every  man  his  due,"  but  when 
you  come  to  reimburse  that  due  a  hundred 
times,  adding  a  little  each  time,  it  becomes 
just  a  little  monotonous. 

 "  >"eb." 

FEAR  AND  LOVE  OF  PUBLICITY. 

There  are  two  great  evils  which  inevitably 
arise  from  the  present  state  of  things.  There  is 
the  fear  of  publicity,  and  there  is  the  love  of 
publicity.  As  regards  the  former,  how  many 
timid  and  shamefaced  persons  fear  to  take  the 
right  course,  fear  to  take  the  course  which 
would  lead  to  just  results,  because  of  the  aver- 
sion they  have  to  this  demon  of  publicity  ?  On 
the  other  hand  a  still  greater  danger  lurks  in 
the  love  of  publicity  which  comes  to  be  a  beset- 
ting sin,  sometimes  even  of  the  greatest  minds, 
and  which  leads  to  falseness,  restlessness,  and  to 
a  most  dangerous  desire  always  to  stand  well 
with  that  public  which  is  sure,  very  soon,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  that  the  lover  of  pub- 
licity may  say,  or  speak,  or  intend.  Publicity  is 
also  a  great  absorber  of  that  time  which  might  be 
much  better  spent.  The  desire  for  knowing 
everything  about  everybody — what  he  or  she 
thinks,  or  says,  or  does,  on  any  trivial  occasion — 
occupies  now  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to 
steady  thought  about  a  man's  own  concerns  and 
about  those  subjects  which  ought  most  deeply  to 
interest  mankind.  A  stupid  kind  of  gossip  be- 
comes the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  absorbing 
topic  for  the  generality  of  men.  I  do  not  agree 
with  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  who  has  told  us 
that  "the  folly  of  mankind  is  a  constant  quantity;" 
but  1  do  admit  that  this  fulsome  publicity  I  have 
described  is  one  of  the  facts  which  speaks  most  in 
favour  of  the  view  he  has  been  taking.  If  pub- 
licity could  be  perfect,  there  would  be  less  to  be 
said  in  its  disparagement.  If  every  one  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,  we  should  at  least  get  rid 
of  all  falseness,  and  the  world  would  know  with 
whom  and  with  what  it  was  dealing.  But  a 
studied  publicity  is  very  dangerous.  When  all 
people  know  that  what  they  may  say  or  do  is 
likely  to  be  made  public,  tbey  will  dress  up  their 
sayings  or  their  doings  to  meet  this  appalling 
publicity.  And  that  which  they  deem  will  not 
be  pleasing  to  the  public,  though  it  may  be  the 
thing,  of  all  others,  which  the  public  ought  to 
hear,  they  will  carefully  suppress. — "Social 
Pressure,"  by  the  A  uthor  of  "Friends  in  Council. " 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  prepariug 
a  Homeric  Dictionary,  which  he  believes  will  take 
him  two  hard  years  to  complete. 
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THEORY  OF  ECLIPSES. 

(Concluded.) 

We  have  stated  that  the  eclipse  periods  might  be 
considered  as  extending  over  about  a  month  of 
time  each.This,  although  very  nearly  true  for  solar 
eclipses,  is  by  no  means  so  for  lunar  ones,  the 
lunar  eclipse  period  being  usually  not  more  than 
about  twenty-four  or  five  days.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  any  year,  the  probability  is  that  we 
shall  have  more  solar  than  lunar  eclipses,  and 
that  in  any  great  cycle  of  years  the  number  of 
lunar  eclipses  will  be  to  the  number  of  solar  ones 
about  as  24  to  30  or  as  4  to  5.  Owing,  however 
to  the  general  nature  of  a  lunar  eclipse  and  the 
Im-ul  nature  of  a  solar  one,  any  individual  ob- 
server will  witness  more  of  the  former  kind  than 
of  the  latter. 

Let  us  now  change  the  character  of  our  compu- 
tations in  order  to  arrive  more  easily  at  some  in- 
teresting peculiarities  in  the  periodicity  of  eclipses. 

As  the  earth's  shadow  travels  around  the  whole 
ecliptic  in  one  year  or  365  days,  it  must  move 
along  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  one  degree  per  day. 
Now  as  the  moon  completes  its  circuit  from  full 
to  full  or  from  new  to  new  in  about  30  days,  it  is 
evident  that  during  the  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween any  phase  of  the  moon  and  the  same  phase 
again  the  earth's  shadow,  and  hence  the  sun 
moves  onward  along  the  ecliptic  through  an  ex- 
tent of  30  degrees  ;  and  that  while  the  moon  goes 
from  full  to  new  or  from  new  to  full  the  earth's 
shadow  moves  through  an  extent  of  15  degrees. 
This  statement  forms  the  basis  of  our  present 
considerations. 

Observation  has  shown,  what  might  be  readily 
determined  by  mathematical  calculations,  namely, 
that  in  order  that  a  solar  eclipse  may  take  place 
the  sun  (and  hence  the  earth's  shadow)  must  be 
within  16  degrees  of  one  of  the  nodes  at  the  time 
of  new  moon,  and  in  order  that  a  lunar  eclipse 
may  take  place  the  earth's  shadow  must  be  within 
12  degrees  of  one  of  the  nodes  at  the  time  of  full 
moon.  But  as  these  angles  may  be  measured  in 
both  directions  from  the  node,  the  whole  range 
within  which  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  possible  ex- 
tends over  an  arc  of  32  degrees,  or  16  upon  each 
side  of  lhe  node;  this  is  known  as  the  solar 
ecliptic  limit.  In  like  manner  we  find  the  lunar 
ecliptic  limit  to  be  an  arc  of  24  degrees,  or  12 
upon  each  side  of  the  node. 

A  solar  eclipse  being  a  local  phenomenon,  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  node  at  the  time  of 
new  moon  influences  its  locality.  Thus,  if  at  the 
time  of  new  moon  the  sun  be  more  than  16  de- 
grees from  the  node,  no  eclipse  at  that  "change" 
is  possible  ;  if  he  be  about  14  or  15  degrees  from 
the  node  there  will  be  a  solar  eclipse  visible  only 
at  places  in  high  latitudes,  that  is  near  the  north 
or  south  pole,  as  circumstances  may  determine  ; 
if  he  be  G  or  7  degrees  from  the  node  the  eclipse 
will  be  confined  to  temperate  regions,  either  north 
or  south  ;  and  if  he  be  within  a  degree  or  so  of 
the  node,  the  eclipse  will  cross  the  equator  in  its 
course  and  be  confined  mostly  to  torrid  climes. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  general  phenomenon,  has  its  magnitude  influ- 
enced by  the  distance  of  the  earth's  shadow  from 
the  node  at  the  time  of  full  moon.    Thus,  if  at 


the  time  of  full  moon  the  earth's  shadow  be  more 
than  12  degrees  from  the  node,  no  eclipse  is  pos- 
sible ;  if  it  be  9  or  10  degrees  from  the  node  there 
will  be  a  small  partial  eclipse  upou  the  moon's 
northern  or  southern  limb,  as  circumstances  may 
determine,  i.e.,  the  moon  will  merely  "cut"  to  a 
small  distance  into  the  lower  or  upper  side  re- 
spectively of  the  umbra  of  the  earth's  shadow  ;  if 
the  shadow  be  within  G  or  7  degrees  of  the  node, 
the  eclipse  will  be  of  great  magnitude  but  not 
total ;  but  if  the  shadow  be  within  2  or  three  de- 
grees of  the  node,  the  eclipse  must  be  total. 

By  following  out  the  principles  now  laid  down 
we  are  led  to  some  interesting  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  periodical  occurrence  of  eclipses.  Some 
of  these  we  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate. 

1.  Two  eclipses  of  the  moon  cannot  take  place 
at  the  same  eclipse  period.  We  have  seen  that 
in  order  to  have  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the 
earth's  shadow  must  be  within  a  mean  distance  of 
1 2  degrees  from  one  of  the  nodes  at  the  period  of 
full  moon.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  full  moon  oc- 
curs when  the  shadow  is  just  12  degrees  before 
the  node  and  approaching  it.  We  may  possibly 
have,  under  these  circumstances,  a  small  lunar 
eclipse.  But  it  will  be  30  days  before  the  next 
full  moon  occurs,  and  during  that  time  the  earth's 
shadow  will  have  gone  forwards  30  degrees,  so 
that  at  this  full  moon  the  shadow  will  be  18  de- 
grees beyond  the  node  and  receding  from  it,  and 
as  this  is  without  the  lunar  ecliptic  limit  we  can 
have  no  eclipse. 

2.  An  eclipse  period  may  pass  without  any 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  becomes  evident  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  time  occupied  by  one 
revolution  of  the  moon  the  earth's  shadow  moves 
through  an  anede  greater  than  the  whole  lunar 
ecliptic  limii ;  aud  consequently  if  one  full  moon 
occurs  just  before  the  shadow  reaches  the  lunar 
ecliptic  limit,  the  following  one  will  take  place 
after  the  shadow  has  left  that  limit,  and  in  nei- 
ther case  can  the  moon  be  eclipsed.  In  general 
this  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  one  eclipse 
period,  but  characterizes  two  in  succession,  and 
we  may  thus  have  a  whole  year  without  a  single 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
years  1864  and  1868,  and  such  is  the  case  with 
the  present  year. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears  that, 
since  there  are  usually  but  two  eclipse  periods  in 
the  year,  we  can  usually  have  not  more  than  two 
eclipses  of  the  moon  in  the  same  year,  and  that 
we  may  have  none. 

3.  Except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  we 
cannot  have  lunar  eclipses  at  more  than  six 
eclipse  periods  in  succession.  The  time  required 
for  the  shadow  of  the  earth  to  move  from  one 
node  to  the  other  is  173  days.  But  six  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  occupy  about  177  days,  that  is 
four  days  longer  than  the  period  just  mentioned. 
Now  during  these  four  days  the  earth's  shadow 
moves  through  four  degrees ;  hence  if  at  any  full 
moon  the  earth's  shadow  be  exactly  at  one  node, 
the  sixth  full  moon  from  that  one  will  take  place 
when  the  earth's  shadow  is  four  degrees  beyond 
the  opposite  node.  It  thus  appears  that  in  any 
consecutive  series  of  lunar  eclipses  these  eclipses 
occur  near  each  node  alternately;  and  that  at 
each  occurrence  the  shadow  is  four  degrees  fur- 
ther on  in  the  ecliptic  limit  of  that  particular 
node  than  it  was  at  the  previous  occurrence.  But 
since  the  lunar  ecliptic  limit  is  only  24  degrees 


the  advance  of  the  shadow  will  thus  carry  it  over 
the  whole  extent  in  six  consecutive  occurrences. 
The  eclipse  is  then  said  to  -'run  out,"  and  one,  or 
more  often  two,  eclipse  periods  pass  before  an- 
other comes  in  to  run  the  same  course  over. 

4.  There  m  ist  be  at  least  one  eclipse  of  the  sun 
at  each  eclipse  period  in  the  year,  and  an  eclipse 
period  may  possibly  have  two  solar  eclipses.  The 
solar  ecliptic  limit  being  32  degrees  in  all,  ij 
greater  by  two  degrees  than  the  angular  distance 
over  which  the  sun  apparently  moves  between 
two  consecutive  new  moons.  Hence  one  new 
moon  must  take  place  while  the  sun  is  within 
the  ecliptic  limit.  Moreover,  if  a  new  moon  take3 
place  when  the  sun  is  15  degrees  in  front  of  a 
node,  the  following  new  moon  will  occur  when 
the  sun  is  15  degrees  beyond  that  node,  and  a3 
both  of  these  distances  are  within  the  ecliptic 
limit,  there  must  under  such  a  condition  be  two 
eclipses  of  the  sun  at  such  an  eclipse  period,  and 
in  such  a  case  one  eclipse  would  be  visible  in 
high  northern  latitudes  and  the  other  in  high 
southern  ones. 

By  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  we  may,  from 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions. 

When  one  solar  eclipse  occurs  at  an  eclipse 
period  there  may  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  or 
there  may  not.  If  there  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
it  will  probably  be  partial  and  the  solar  eclipse 
will  pass  over  one  of  the  temperate  regions  ;  but 
if  there  be  no  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  solar  eclipse 
will  travel  over  the  torrid  zone  and  cross  the 
equator  in  its  course. 

When  two  solar  eclipses  occur  at  an  eclipse 
period  they  will  be  confined  to  high  latitudes,  and 
there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  between 
them,  so  that  such  a  period  would  be  character- 
ized by  three  eclipses. 

The  least  number  of  eclipses  tha£  can  occur  in 
any  one  year  is  two,  and  they  must  be  both  of 
the  sun,  and  both  must  travel  over  the  torrid  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

The  greatest  number  of  eclipses  that  can  occur 
in  any  one  year  is  seven,  when  there  must  be  three 
lunar  ones,  and  four  solar  ones.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
and  one  of  the  sun  near  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
two  eclipses  of  the  sun  with  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  between  them  about  the  middle  of  the  year, 
and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  one  of  the  snn 
near  the  close  of  the  year.  This  is  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon, which  cannot  possibly  take  place 
oftener  than  once  in  nine  years,  but  which  doe3 
not  practically  occur  even  so  often  as  that. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  even  eclipses 
are  amenable  to  law  ;  that  the  occurrence  of  solar 
and  lunar  eclipses  have  their  times  and  their  sea- 
sons, that  the  magnitude  of  eclipses  of  the  moon 
and  the  limb  upon  which  they  occur  when  par- 
tial, the  path  pursued  by  solar  eclipses  in  their 
journey  over  this  earth,  the  numbers  aud  kinds  of 
eclipses  which  may  occur  in  any  given  year,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  some  of  the  more  pecu- 
liar cases  present  themselves,  are  all  intimately 
connected  and  are  capable  of  b?ing  reduced  to 
law.  And  it  is  the  biast  of  modern  Astronomy 
that  it  has  discovered  the  laws  which  govern 
eclipses  as  well  as  those  which  control  the  faith- 
fid  planet  in  its  orbit  or  guide  through  the  wide 
vistas  of  space  the  wandering  comet.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  laws  enables  us  to  predict  eclipse", 
and  so  accurately  are  they  known  that  these  in- 
teresting phenomena  may  be  predicted  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  nearest  minute  fully  ten  years  before 
they  are  due. 

The  Austrian  Imperial  Academy  is  about  to 
publish  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  under 
competent  editors.  Such  a  work  will  be  of  use  to 
students,  especially  if  brought  out  at  a  price  that 
will  enable  persons  living  out  of  the  way  of  large 
libraries  to  possess  it  for  themselves.  Even  the 
Abbe  Migne's  edition  of  the  Fathers  has  been  of  usa 
in  this  respect,  but  it  is  not  as  trustworthy  a  work 
as  we  may  now  hope  to  receiv  jj 
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OUR  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

From  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  appears 
that  the  future  existence  of  the  Journal  is 
very  questionable.  "We  had  thought  that  a 
more  hearty  and  prompt  response  would 
have  been  made  to  our  calls  for  the  small 
sum  of  fifty  cents.  This  sum  from  each  sub- 
scriber would  have  realized  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  our  expenses.  But  a  very 
great  number  of  subscribers  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  Journal, 
but  yet  continue  to  take  it,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  we  have  not  received  more 
than  a  third  of  the  subscription  money 
This  state  of  matters  is  probably  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  want  of  thought  in  those 
who  are  still  on  our  list  of  subscribers  in  ar- 
rears. However  agreeable  it  may  be  to  some 
to  receive  their  paper  free,  it  is  not  profit 
able  to  us,  and  we  distinctly  warn  all  whom 
it  may  concern  that  we  cannot  afford  to  send 
the  Journal  for  nothing  another  Session 
Unless  some  increase  is  made  in  our  financial 
receipts,  we  will  have  very  little  encourage 
ment  to  start  a  new  volume  next  autumn 
"We  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  the 
College  organ  to  die,  and  we  now  propose  a 
method  of  keeping  it  alive,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  practicable  remedy  for  the  pre 
sent  weak  condition  of  its  financial  pulse 
Gradates  and  ex-Students,  we  again  appeal 
to  you,  and  our  plan  is  that  the  Journal  be 
sent  to  you  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  one 
copy  during  the  Collegiate  year,  instead  of 
fifty  cents  as  at  present.  If  any  one  should 
have  an  interest  in  the  College  paper  you 
certainly  ought  to  have,  and  we  feel  confi- 


dent that  no  graduate  will  grudge  a  dollar 
for  its  support.  Some  indeed  have  already 
shown  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  by 
doubling  their  subscription  fee,  and  to  them 
we  return  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  ask  all  "Sons  of  Queen's"  to  raise 
their  subscription  to  one  dollar.  To  all 
others  the  Journal  will  be  sent  as  hereto- 
fore for  fifty  cents  for  the  Academic  year. 
This  change,  we  may  say,  has  not  yet  been 
decided  on,  but  we  cannot  sec  any  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  meantime  we 
would  be  happy  to  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  some  of  those  interested  in  the 
contemplated  change. 

MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Of  the  different  societies  in  connection 
with  Queen's  College,  the  most  venerable  in 
point  of  years  and  the  first  in  good  works  is 
the  Students'  Missionary  Association.  It 
was  organized  twenty-five  years  ago  in  an 
upper  chamber"  of  the  old  College  build- 
ings on  William  street.  At  the  meeting  that 
called  it  into  existence  the  late  Dr.  Urquhart 
of  Cornwall,  then  a  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty,  presided.  The  late  Dr. 
Machar,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  at  that 
time  Principal  of  the  University,  was  also 
present  and  addressed  the  meeting  ;  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Society  was  to  elect  him 
"Honorary  Patron,"  and  the  records  of  the 
Association  show  that  to  the  end  of  his 
eminently  useful  life  he  continued  t®  be 
the  warm  and  zealous  friend  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  first  President  was  the  late  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  of  Nottawasaga,  who 
proved  himself  in  after  life,  to  cpjote  the 
words  of  a  fellow  officer  now  occupying  a 
high  position  in  the  Church,  "A  prince  of 
Missionaries."  It  may  not  be  an  uninterest- 
ing fact  to  know  that  the  congregation 
which  he  organized  and  of  which  he  died 
pastor  has  sent  four  Church  Students  to 
Queen's.  The  object  of  the  Association  is 
briefly  stated  in  its  Constitution  to  be  "The 
promulgation  of  Divine  truth,"  an  object 
certainly  that  ought  to  commend  the  Asso- 
ciation to  every  friend  of  religion.  To  the 
honour  of  the  Missionary  Association  itmust 
be  said  that  its  members  have  striven  to  act 
up  to  the  fundamental  clause  of  its  Consti- 
tution, and  the  "Kirk"  is  indebted  for  not 
a  few  congregations  to  the  Missionary 
labours  of  the  Church  Students  of  Queen's. 
We  believe  the  Presbytery  of  Saugeen  would 
never  have  been  but  for  the  labours  of  some 
Students  who  occupied  that  district  during 
summer  vacations  as  catechists.  To  the 
Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  now  minister  of  Sau- 
geen, but  formerly  of  Priceville,  the  latter 
congregation  owes  its  existence.  It  was  the 
scene  of  his  labours  for  two  summers.  The 
flourishing  charges  of  Paisley,  Walkerton 


and  Saugeen  bear  testimony  to  the  active 
Missionary  work  of  Rev.  Mr.  McLean,  now 
of  Belleville,  once  a  catcchist,  and  subse- 
quently minister  in  Paisley.    Mr.  Dawson 
organized  the  congregation  of  Kincardine. 
And  Principal  Jardine,  how  of  Calcutta,  did 
his  work  for  the  Church  while  a  Student  by 
laying  the  foundation  on  which  has  been 
built  the  important  charges  of  Leith  and 
Owen  Sound.    Besides  the  organizing  of 
new  charges,  many  vacant  congregations 
have  been  supplied  during  the  summer  by 
the  Association  ;  and  this  partial  supply  of 
service  has  been  the  means  in  several  in- 
stances of  keeping  congregations  from  be- 
coming disintegrated.  Of  late  years  this  has 
been  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation owing  to  the  limited  number  of  Stu- 
dents available  for  catechetical  work.  But 
the  returning  prosperity  of  the  University 
andjits  growing  reputation  for  sound  and 
thorough  teaching,  are  bringing  a  large  and 
annually  increasing  number  of  Students  to 
its  Halls,  and  consequently  the  strength  of 
the  Missionary  Association  has  been  greatly 
increased.    Six  years  ago  the  number  en- 
gaged in  Mission  work  was  so  small  that  we 
did  not  care  to  mention  it.  But  the  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.    From  that 
date  the  number  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
In  the  summer  of  73  thirteen  were  sent  out, 
in  '74  the  number  increased  to  seventeen, 
and  this  year  twenty-two  are  available, 
ready  and  willing  to  go  wherever  they  are 
wanted.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  new  fields 
of  labour  must  be  found,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  will  be  done.   That  the 
present  Church  Students  of  Queen's  will 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  successful  in  planting  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  "unoccupied"  parts  of  the 
country,  we  fully  believe  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  future  Church  historian 
will  be  able  to  say  of  more  than  one  congre- 
gation now  unheard  of,  "It  was  founded  by 
a  member  of  the  Missionary  Association  of 
Queen's  College." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Mac- 
kerras  to  the  Principal,  dated  Mentone, 
February  19th,  1875. 

"The  weather  has  on  the  whole  been  favourable 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Yesterday  it  rained 
very  heavily,  the  first  time  for  several  weeks,  and 
to-day  there  is  snow  on  the  tops  and  pretty  far 
down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains.  But 
previously  to  that  we  had  as  a  rule  bright,  sunny 
days,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  Hence 
I  am  able  to  issue  a  favourable  bulletin  regarding 
my  physical  condition.  My  appetite  is  capable  of 
some  (for  me)  extraordinary  feats  in  the  way  of 
consuming  flesh,  fowl,  and  fish.  As  a  conse- 
quence my  general  bodily  system  goes  on  im- 
proving week  by  week,  and  we  regularly  keep 
up  our  walks,  being  in  the  open  air  at  least  three 
or  four  hours  daily.  The  cough  has  not  wholly 
disappeared,  but  it  is  much  less  frequent  and  very 
much  less  troublesome  and  irritating  than  it  was 
wont  to  be  on  our  arrival  in  this  genial  winter 
clime.  Of  course  the  rest  from  speaking  enjoyed 
by  my  whole  vocal  organs  greatly  tends  to  re- 
store them  to  their  usual  tone." 

"We  hope  to  leave  this  place  for  Rome  on 
Monday  morning  (D.V.)  We  shall  doubtless  ex- 
perience some  regret  at  leaving  Mentone,  which 
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has  been  a  cosy  winter  nest ;  but  we  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  move  on  to  the  Eternal  City  so.J 
as  to  gratify  my  Archaeological  tastes  and  spend 
a  few  weeks  exploring  that  ancient  metropolis  o 
the  world.  We  expect  to  reach  it  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  spending  Monday  night  and  Tuesday 
in  Genoa.  We  are  desirous  to  look  in  for  three 
or  four  hours  at  Pisa  to  see  its  Leaning  Tower 
and  Baptistery,  but  we  fear  we  shall  be  constrain- 
ed to  forego  this  pleasure,  as  the  arrangement  of 
the  trains  will  not  suit." 

"Last  Tuesday  we  drove  to  Nice,  20  miles  east 
of  this,  over  the  Corniche  Road.  This  is  the  most 
picturesque  drive  in  the  world,  I  imagine.  The 
road  is  scooped  out  of  the  face  of  the  mountains 
and  looks  like  a  cornice.  Hence  its  name.  We 
were  gradually  and  steadily  ascending  until  we 
reached  Turbia,2000  feet  above  thellediterranean, 
which  lay  immediately  below  us.  At  Turbia  are 
the  remains  of  a  monument  raised  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  which  must  have  been  seen  an  immense 
distance  out  to  sea,  a  landmark  for  sailors.  In 
and  out  we  went  round  shoulders  of  the  hills 
with  nothing  but  a  small  parapet  to  save  us  from 
a  perpendicular  fall  of  many  hundred  feet.  ATow 
we  had  a  view  of  the  sparkling  sea — picturesque 
villages,  like  eagles'  nests,  overhanging  it,  and 
the  railway  far  beneath  us  threading  its  way  like 
a  serpent.  Again  we  had  a  glimpse  landward 
suddenly  opened  up.  Then  'Alps  towered  o'er 
Alps'  far  as  the  eye  could  carry,  while  the  south- 
ern sun,  falling  on  the  snows  which  capped  their 
summits  and  robed  their  shoulders,  made  them 
glisten  with  the  sheen  of  silver.  We  thus  rose 
from  the  level  of  the  shore  at  Men  tone  and  reach- 
ed again  the  same  low  level  at  Nice.  We  had 
during  those  four  short  hours  vistas  more  charm- 
ing, views  more  glorious,  than  any  which  have 
ever  been  afforded  us.  We  laid  up  on  the  shelves 
of  memory  stores  of  delightful  reminiscences.  It 
will  be  long  before  that  splendid  panorama  fades 
from  our  vision.    We  returned  by  rail." 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

Bestir  yourselves,  you  "who  are  readers  of 
these  notes.  Do  you  remember  where  you 
are  ?  Two  weeks  ago  you  were  left  at  the 
Town  of  Rimouski,  the  eastern  termi- 
nus of  railway  communication  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  Now  we  are  to  begin  the 
journey  again,  this  time  not  in  a  comfortable 
railway  carriage,  but  by  that  time-honoured 
mode  of  travel,  the  stage-coach.  You  may 
consider  yourselves  very  fortunate  iu  having 
had  a  two-weeks'  rest  in  Rimouski,  although 
it  is  almost  exclusively  a  French  town;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  your  host  is  a  Scotchman,  his 
Children  can  speak  nothing  but  the  French 
language.  The  writer  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  breathing  space  here,  for  ow- 
ing to  pressing  engagements,  he  hr.d  to  hurry 
on.  In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  all 
pursue  the  journey  together,  imagine  your- 
selves on  the  ni«ht  of  Thursday,  May  7th, 
Stepping  from  the  train  about  9:30  o'clock, 
into  the  midst  id' darkness  and  Frenchmen, 


the  latter  all  eager  to  carry  you  off.  Soon 
we  make  them  understand  that  we  wish  to 
travel  on  by  the  stage,  and  then  that  im- 
portant personage,  the  stage  driver,  appears 
as  if  by  magic,  and  we  make  our  arrange- 
ments with  him.    Having  persuaded  him 
to  allow  U3  time  to  take  tea,  which  by  the 
way  he  very  politely  consents  to  do,  we  are 
conveyed  to  Grant's  Hotel,  where  a  comfort- 
able and  substantial  supper  is  soon  laid  be- 
fore us.    At  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  we  are 
ready  for  the  journey  again,  the  stage  is  at 
the  door,  and  we  step  out  into  the  cold 
world  rendered  all  the  more  dreary  by  con- 
trast with  the  comfortable  fireside  we  have 
just  left.    The  prospect  of  driving  all  night 
in  the  cold  is  not  a  pleasant  one  at  any  time 
save  in  very  excejitional  circumstances,  and 
on  this  jwticular  occasion  it  is  especially 
disheartening  when  we  notice  the  character 
of  our  conveyance.  This  stage  coach  does  not 
remind  us  very  forcibly  of  olden  times  in 
trans-Atlantic  countries  when  coaches  held 
full  sway    There  may  be  a  connection  be- 
tween this  vehicle  and  the  English  stage 
coach  of  former  days,  but  surely  they  cannot 
be  nearer  than  forty-second  cousins.  This 
one  is  simply  an  open  spring-board,  with 
room  for  one  passenger  and  his  luggage,  if 
he  has  not  very  much  of  it,  while  the  motive 
power  is  vested  solely  in  one  solitary  horse. 
However,  we  step  into  this  carriage  and 
gather  around  us  the  remains  of  a  buffalo 
robe,  thankful  to  find  that  there  is  some  way 
of  getting  over  the  ground  with  compara 
tive  speed.    Strange  though  it  may  appear, 
our  horse  is  a  good  one,  and  we  dart  off  at 
a  good  rate  towards  the  east.    The  snow 
having  all  disappeared,  the  road  is  in  excel 
lent  condition.    But  the  night  air  is  cold 
very  cold,  and  although  the  driver  has  done 
all  in  his  jDower  to  make  us  comfortable,  yet 
an  occasional  run  behind  the  vehicle  is 
necessary  to  keep  us  from  solidifying.  This 
drive  of  twenty  miles  along  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  coldest  we  have 
ever  experienced,  and  we  would  be  inclined 
to  wonder  at  such  severity  of  climate  in  the 
month  of  May  did  we  not  remember  that 
we  are  now  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  Kingston,  and  that  for  twenty 
miles  our  road  lies  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
whence  a  slight  but  chilly  breeze  rises  and 
meets  us  in  the  face.    The  noble  river  hav- 
ing gathered  into  its  bosom  the  waters  of 
many  tributaries,  has  now  attained  such 
mighty  proportions  that  it  is  called  by  the 
people  la  mei;  the  sea.    It  is  somewhere  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles  wide  and  looks 
more  like  a  sea  than  a  river.    About  six 
miles  below  Rimouski  we  come  to  Father 
Point,  whose  name  we  have  often  seen  but 
never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
nearer  acquaintance.  From  the  notoriety  of 
this  place  we  expected  a  village  of  some 


size,  but  can  distinguish  nothing  more  in 
the  dark  than  a  lighthouse,  a  post  ollice, 
and  a  barn,  in  the  first  of  which  the  old 
Father's   importance  and  power  consist, 
since  it  is  the  means  by  which  he  adminis- 
ters correction  to  misguided  and  thoughtless 
vessels  which  are  in  danger  of  stepping  on 
his  corns.    After  leaving  the  Point  we  call 
at  several  small  places  with  strange  names, 
for  we  must  stop  at  every  post  office  to  leave 
and  receive  the  mail.    Besides  these  inter- 
ruptions, and  the  occasional  run  behind, we 
are  left  pretty  much  to  our  own  meditations; 
for  the  driver  can  speak  very  little  English, 
and  we  find  it  too  cold  to  speak  French.  At 
length  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  are  begin- 
ning to  brighten  the  eastern  horizon,  we 
reach  Ste.  Flavie,  where  we  have  to  change 
stages  and  go  inland.  The  Postmaster  hav- 
ing been  aroused,  we  are  invited  into  his  of- 
fice until  the  mails  are  changed  and  the 
other  stage-coach  is  ready  to  start.  Gather- 
ing our   benumbed   limbs  together  and 
stretching  and  stamping  to  see  if  our  bodies 
are  all  safe  and  sound,  we  thankfully  accept 
his  proffered  kindness  and  in  a  short  time 
time  are  basking  in  the  genial  warmth  of  a 
good  fire.  But  this  is  not  to  last  long.  Soon 
the  deep  sound  of  the  horn  warns  us  that 
the  new  carriage  is  ready,  we  take  our 
places,  and  at  four  o'clock  a.m.  dash  out  of 
Ste.  Flavie  with  some  show  of  style.  This 
time  we  are  in  a  large  waggon  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  altogether  we  are  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances  than  during  the 
previous  night's  drive.    We  are  now  going 
southward  and  inland.    For  some  distance 
the  country  is  thinly  settled.    It  gradually 
becomes  rougher  and  more  barren,  until  we 
lose  all  sight  of  human  habitation.  The 
road  winds  round  hills  in  many  tortuous 
curves,  adding  several  miles  to  the  way  by 
its  meanderings,  and  through  what  was  once 
a  forest  but  is  now  only  a  blackened  ruin. 
This  is  the  great  Metapediac  Road,  built  by 
government  fourteen  years  ago,  and  intend- 
ed chiefly  as  a  military  communication  be- 
tween the  maritime  and  inland  provinces. 
It  extends  from  Ste.  Flavie,  on  the  St.  Law- 
-  rence,  to  Metapediac.  on  the  Restigouche, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Metapediac  River,  a 
distance  of  ninety-six  miles.  It  is  a  splendid 
road  in  summer,  but  at  the  time  we  venture 
ourselves  upon  it,  summer  has  not  come  and 
winter  has  scarcely  gone,   and  in  many 
places  the  remains  of  the  winter  road  are  so 
prominent    that  travelling  is  somewhat 
mixed  and  rather  unifleasant.  There  is  the 
charm  of  novelty,  however,  in  everything 
around,  which  condensates  in  some  degree 
for  the  state  of  the  roads  beneath,  and  helps 
to  raise  our  thoughts  above  the  weariness 
of  the  flesh  and  to  make  us  forget  the  per- 
sistent joltings  of  the  carriage.   By  and  bye 
we  cross  the  Metis  River,  and  shortly  after 
the  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway-.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards  through  a  sandy  tract  we 
soon  reach  the  headwaters  of  the  Metapediac 
River,  which  rises  near  the  Metis  but  flows 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  direct  source 
of  the  Metapediac  is  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  which  is  fed  from  a  large  tract  of  low 
swampy  land  andby  the  brooks  from  the  hills. 
The  road  skirts  the  shores  of  this  lake  for 
some  distance,  and  at  several  points  we  get 
very  fine  views,  but  not  so  tineas  they  would 
be  a  little  further  on  in  the  season,  for  the 
lake  ia  still  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The 
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railroad  also  in  many  places  passes  close  to 
the  water  and  will  afford  to  travellers  a  de- 
lightful change  from  the  monotony  of  land 
scenery.  The  lake  is  about  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width. 
From  its  southern  end  steals  out  the  Meta- 
pediac,  and  with  many  windings  traces  its 
course  southwards.  A  short  distance  below 
the  foot  of  this  lake  we  come  to  Frechette's 
or  Cedar  Hall  Post  Office,  forty  six  miles 
from  Ste.  Flavic.  Here  wc  get  fresh  horses, 
which  are  much  needed,  as  the  last  ones 
have  brought  us  twenty-six  miles,  and  have 
very  little  inclination  to  go  further.  Leav- 
ing Frechette's  we  follow  for  the  most  part 
the  course  of  the  river  and  proceed  fifteen 
miles  to  the  next  stopping  place,  which  is 
Causapscal,  a  small  railroad  village,  called 
"The  Forks"  for  brevity  and  case  on  account 
of  being  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Causapscal  River  joins  the  Metapediac.  Be- 
fore we  reach  this  place  we  pass  through  a 
somewhat  more  open  and  settled  country. 
The  active  work  of  the  railroad  is  goin^r  on 
here,  and  the  few  settlers  there  arc  live  more 
by  working  on  the  railway  and  keeping 
boarding  houses  than  by  their  farms.  The 
soil  is  very  poor  and  only  a  small  extent  of 
the  land  is  fit  for  cultivation  on  account  of 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country. 
As  we  approach  Causapscal  the  mountains 
on  each  side  of  the  river  gradually  close  in, 
and  ns  we  look  down  the  valley  from  an 
eminence  in  the  road,  wo  can  see  another 
mountain  apparently  thrown  across  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  seemingly  forming  an 
impassable  barrier  to  our  progress.  At  the 
foot  of  this  transverse  mountain  lies  the 
Town  of  Causapscal,  consisting  of  about  a 
dozen  houses,  and  forming  theheadquartcrs 
of  one  section  of  the  railroad.  We  reach 
this  place  on  Friday  evening  just  as  the  sun 
is  setting,  thankful  to  find  that  we  are  to 
rest  here  for  a  few  days.  Here  the  finest 
scenery  begins,  but  having  driven  eighty- 
two  miles  since  ten  o'clock  on  the  previous 
night,  we  are  satisfied  and  glad  to  accept 
the  kindly  hospitalities  of  the  people  and 
content  to  remain  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
what  is  to  come. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

PEECEPTION  OF  THE  DISTANCE  OF  OBJECTS 
FROM  THE  EYE, 

In  endeavouring  explain  the  perception 
of  distance,  there  are  three  primary  ques- 
tions which  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind, 
namely,  What  is  it  that  acts  on  the  eye  to 
produce  vision?  What  is  distance?  and,  Can 
distanc  e  lie  perceived  by  the  eye  alone  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it 
can  be  said  that  light  is  the  only  object  that 
acts  on  the  eye  to  produce  vision.  When 
we  perceive  any  object  by  means  of  the  eye, 
it  is  Dot  the  object  itself  that  acts  on  the 
optic  nerve  ;  for  then  it  would  be  necessary 
that  all  visible  objects  should  touch  the 
nerve.  That  it  is  light  and  light  only  that 
acts  on  the  eye  to  produce  vision  is  too 
clearly  established  to  require  any  demon- 
stration in  the  present  connection. 

We  see  bodies  by  means  of  the  light  re- 
flected from  tlum  ;  and  in  order  that  bodies 
may  reflect  light  they  must  have  some  de- 
gree of  opacity.    Now,  if  we  could  see  dis- 


tance, it  must  have  some  degree  of  opacity 
in  order  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  to  our 
eyes.  But  what  is  distance?  Is  it  anything 
material,  or  has  it  the  slightest  degree  of 
opacity  ?  No.  Distance  may  be  said  to  be 
a  line  turned  endwise  to  the  eye,  so  that  we 
can  perceive  only  the  end  of  the  line,  while 
no  knowledge  is  obtained  of  its  length.  The 
distance  between  different  objects  may  be 
conceived  to  be  a  line  joining  them  ;  but  as 
this  line  is  only  imaginary,  and  has  no  ma- 
terial parts  from  which  the  rays  of  light 
may  be  reflected,  the  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  arrived  at  is,  that  distance  cannot  be 
perceived  by  the  eye  alone. 

How,  then,  is  it  that  we  are  enabled  to 
determine  the  distance  of  any  object  from 
the  eye?  Distance  from  the  eye  implies 
remoteness  and  solidity,  for  solidity  is  only 
the  greater  distance  of  one  part  of  an  object 
than  of  another  part  of  the  same  object. 
Remoteness,  then,  will  form  the  first  subject 
in  these  observations. 

We  do  not  perceive  the  distance  of  a 
body  when  it  is  near  by  the  same  means  that 
we  perceive  its  distance  when  it  is  very  far 
off.  Therefore  the  remoteness  of  bodies  may 
be  divided  into  nearness  and  distance.  A 
body  is  said  to  be  near  when,  on  looking  at 
it,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  form  an  appreciable 
angle.  The  nearer  the  object  is  the  greater 
is  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes,  and  vice  versa. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  body  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tant when  it  is  so  far  off  that  the  optic  axes 
do  not  form  any  appreciable  angle,  but  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  parallel. 

By  what  means,  then,  do  we  2)erceive  the 
distance  of  a  body  when  it  is  near  ?  It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  nearer  an  object 
is  to  the  eye,  the  greater  the  angle  of  the 
optic  axes,  and  that  as  we  move  the  object 
further  off  this  angle  becomes  less  and  less. 
This  law  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
form,  namely,  "That  the  size  of  the  angle 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance."  If  we  hold 
up  any  object  before  the  eyes  at  the  distance 
of  one  foot,  for  instance,  and  then  bring  it 
nearer,  we  have  to  turn  the  eyes  towards 
one  another  in  order  that  we  may  see  it  dis- 
tinctly. In  like  manner,  if  we  move  the 
object  further  off,  we  must  turn  the  eyes  out 
from  one  another,  or  in  other  words",  bring 
the  optic  axes  nearer  parallelism.  Now,  in 
order  to  change  the  position  of  the  eyes  with 
regard  to  one  another,  it  is  necessary  to 
exert  some  muscular  force.  The  muscles  of 
the  eye  are  voluntary,  and  consequently  we 
are  conscious  of  the  effort  that  we  put  forth 
in  moving  the  organs  of  sight  in  any  direc- 
tion. It  is  by  this  consciousness  of  the  ef- 
fort put  forth,  assisted  by  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation, that  we  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  distance  of  a  near  body.  With  the  effort 
of  turning  the  eyes  towards  one  another  we 
associate  in  the  mind  the  greater  nearness  of 
the  object,  and  with  the  effort  of  turning 
them  outwards,  the  greater  distance  of  the 
object.  That  this  is  the  means  by  which 
wc  learn  to  determine  the  comparative  near- 
nearness  or  remoteness  of  objects  when  they 
are  near  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  we 
close  one  eye  and  look  at  any  object  with 
the  other,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  its 
distance.  The  doctrine  is  proved  also  by 
the  experiment  of  taking  a  cane-bottomed 
chair  and  looking  through  the  interstices  of 
the  cane  at  any  object  placed  behind  the 
chair.  If  the  eyes  are  kept  steadily  fixed  on 
the  object,  the  bottom  of  the  chair  will  ap- 


pear to  recede  to  that  point.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  eyes  are  turned  further  from 
one  another  in  looking  at  the  object  than 
they  would  be  in  looking  at  the  chair,  and 
we  cannot  help  associating  in  the  mind  the 
greater  distance  of  the  chair  with  the  turn- 
ing of  the  eyes  outwards.  In  like  manner 
if  we  look  at  an  object  placed  before  the 
chair,  the  bottom  will  appearto  come  up  to 
that  object.  This  is  due  to  the  same  law. 
We  associate  in  the  mind  the  greater  near- 
ness of  the  chair  with  the  effort  of  turning 
the  eyes  towards  one  another. 

The  next  inquiry  is.  How  can  we  deter- 
mine the  comparative  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  a  body  when  it  is  distant  ?  It  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  do  this  by  the  same  means 
as  in  near  bodies,  because  the  optic  axes  are 
very  nearly  parallel  and  the  movement  of 
the  eyes  is  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. But  there  are  several  signs  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  com- 
parative nearness  or  remoteness  of  distant 
bodies. 

One  of  those  signs  is  the  size  of  the  retinal 
image,  that  is,  the  image  of  the  object 
formed  on  the  retina.  That  image  varies 
inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  object.  The 
further  the  object  is  from  the  eye  the  smaller 
will  be  the  angle  formed  at  the  eye  by  two 
lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  the 
object,  and  consequently  when  these  lines 
cross  one  another  and  strike  upon  the  retina, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  part  of  the  retina  in- 
cluded between  them,  or  in  other  words  the 
image  of  the  object  at  which  the  eye  is 
looking.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nearer  the 
object  the  greater  will  be  the  angle  of  vision, 
and  consequently  a  greater  part  of  the  retina 
will  be  affected  and  the  image  of  the  object 
will  be  correspondingly  larger.  There  are 
two  conditions,  however,  either  of  which 
must  be  fulfilled  before  the  size  of  the  reti- 
nal image  can  form  a  sign  of  distance.  One 
is  that  the  real  size  of  the  object  must  be 
known.  When  we  look  at  any  distant  ob- 
ject, the  real  size  of  which  is  known  to  us, 
we  determine  its  distance  by  comparing 
quickly  in  the  mind  the  visible  size  with  the 
real  size,  and  unless  we  knew  the  real  size 
we  could  not,  of  course,  do  this.  If  we  do 
not  know  the  real  size,  then  the  other  con- 
dition must  be  fulfilled,  and  that  is,  that  the 
visible  size  must  vary.  If  the  visible  size  is 
varying,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining that  the  distance  is  varying  as  well. 

Another  sign  of  distance  is  the  compara- 
tive vagueness  or  definiteuess  of  outline  and 
the  comparative  dulness  or  clearness  of 
colour. 

The  more  distant  a  body  is  from  the  eye, 
the  less  of  the  light  reflected  from  it  enters 
the  eye.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  rays  of  light  are  reflected  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  body,  like  the  radii  of  a 
sphere.  The  further  these  rays  proceed  from 
the  body  the  more  divergent  do  they  be- 
come, and  consequently  fewer  of  them  enter 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  This,  combined  with 
the  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  causes  less  dc- 
fiuiteness  of  outline  and  less  clearness  of 
colouring  in  an  object  that  is  far  oft' than  iu 
one  comparatively  near,  and  thus  forms  a 
sign  of  distance. 

A  third  sign  of  distance  is  the  number  of 
intervening  objects.  When  we  look  at  an 
object  on  the  water,  it  appears  to  be  nearer 
to  us  than  it  really  is  because  there  arc  no 
intervening  objects  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
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its  real  distance.  From  this  cause  people 
are  often  deceived  in  looking  at  objects 
across  water  or  on  the  desert. 

The  next  aspect  of  distance  is  solidity,  or 
the  greater  distance  of  one  part  of  a  body 
from  the  eye  than  of  another  part  of  the 
same  body.  The  perception  of  solidity  must 
be  explained  in  the  case  both  of  near  bodies 
and  of  distant  bodies. 

In  near  bodies  the  perception  of  solidity 
is  due  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  retinal 
images,  that  is,  of  the  images  formed  on  the 
two  retina-.  "When  we  look  at  a  solid  body 
each  eye  is  looking  at  it  from  a  different 
angle;  the  right  eye  will  see  more  of  the 
right  side,  and  the  left  eye  will  see  more  ot 
the  left  side.  Thus  dissimilar  images  will 
be  formed  on  the  two  retina;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  solidity  will  be  produced.  This  can 
be  proved  by  taking  two  fl  it  pictures  of  a 
solid  body,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
right  view  and  the  otlierfrom  the  left  view, 
as  the  views  for  the  stereoscope.  These  will 
produce  the  appearance  of  solidity:  We  as- 
sociate in  the  mind  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
retinal  images  with  the  idea  of  solidity  in 
the  object  at  which  we  are  looking. 

In  distant  bodies  our  perception  of  solidity 
is  due  to  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 
A  solid  body  must  interrupt  the  rays  of 
light,  and  therefore  that  side  on  which  the 
light  falls  will  be  brighter  than  any  of  the 
other  sides,  and  according  as  any  part  is 
further  from  the  side  on  which  the  light 
falls  will  it  be  less  brilliant.  This  will  con- 
vey to  the  mind  the  impression  of  distance 
between  the  partsof  the  object,  and  we  soon 
learn  to  associate  the  appearance  of  solidity 
with  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

With  this  we  shall  conclude  these  remarks 
on  the  Perception  of  the  distance  of  bodies 
from  the  eye.  The  great  importance  of  this 
subject  is  manifest  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  its  influence  on  the  hourly  actions 
of  man  is  too  familiar  to  need  illustration. 


POOR  S2NI0R. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  love 
effusion  written  by  one  of  our  smitten 
Seniors  to  his  Mary  Jane.  Our  readers  may 
feel  assured  that  we  are  committing  no 
breach  of  confidence  in  pub'ishing  it,  and 
do  so  only  that  others  may  take  timely 
warning. 

My  Swketest  and  Most  Adorable  Mary 
Jane  : 

As  I  write  that  sweetest  of  names  I  clasp 
my  hands  in  raptures  to  my  breast  and  raise 
my  eyes  to  the  skyey  vault  above.  Oh,  that 
I  were  that  name,  that  I  like  it  might  be 
called  thine.  But  away,  vain, presumptuous 
thought,  why  dost  thou  delude  and  trouble 
my  tortured  heart  with  thy  mirageous  pre- 
sence ?  Oh,  name  !  that  wafts  to  my  imagi- 
nation thy  graceful  and  dignified  form,  and 
awakens  in  my  bosom  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  inexpressible  as  they  are  irrepressible. 
Emotions  are  there  now  which  were  un- 
known before,  and  sentiments  are  now  fami- 
liar acquaintances  whichwere  once  strangers. 
Oh,  Mary  Jane,  my  lite,  my  all,  thou  hast 
entered  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  my 
soul  and  stolen  the  jewel  most  precious  to 
me.  And  yet  I  would  not  wish  it  returned. 
Thou  alone  mayest  retain  it  unregretted.  I 
am  unworthy  to  walk  on  the  same  street 
with  thee.    but  thy  gentle  heart  cannot  be 


cruel  to  one  so  devoted,  so  true,  and  so  mis 
erable  as  your  Orlando  is.  When  I  think  of 
it,  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  would  like  to 
be  thy  poodle  dog.  Oh,  happy  poodle  dog! 
delighting  in  thy  caresses.  When  I  see  thee 
walk  abroad  in  the  evening  thou  surpassest 
in  majestic  gait  all  other  things  of  beauty. 
Thou  art  fairer  than  the  lily  of  the  valley 
which  delights  the  eye  of  the  country  swain, 
yea,  lovelier  than  the  moon  which  smiles  on 
the  world  when  her  weary  partner  has  retir- 
ed to  his  rest.  Thou  art  more  radiant  than 
the  sun  which  rises  in  the  morning  and  sets 
in  the  evening.  These  are  my  sentiments. 
Oh,  my  darling  Mary  Jane,  if  thou  wouldst 
consent  to  be  mine  I  would  be  content  to 
dwell  with  thee  on  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat. 
There  the  tempest  might  blow  its  blastest, 
but  I  would  surround  thee  with  my  wings 
There  we  might  live  in  happy  primeval 
solitude  apart  from  the  cruel,  cruel  world, 
for  I  would  fold  thee  in  my  arms  and  pro 
tect  thee.  Thy  presence  would  render  odor- 
ous the  balmy  breeze  of  morning — thy  ab- 
sence plunge  me  into  the  murkiest  gloom  of 
midnight.  Sooner  than  remain  from  thee  I 
would  spend  my  life  in  the  howling  wilder- 
ness. Wilt  thou,  then,  my  Mary  Jane,  be 
the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows.  Oh,  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  sorrows.  We'll  have  no 
sorrows — no  troubles,  but  live  in  supreme 
and  unalloyed  happiness.  I  would  be  thy 
slave  for  ever,  and  the  servile  chains  would 
be  to  me  as  fine  raiment.  Thy  foot  upon  my 
neck  would  be  as  the  patting  of  the  master's 
hand  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse.  Thy  frown 
would  be  to  me  as  the  passing  cloud  that 
for  a  moment  obscures  the  resplendent  orb 
of  day.  Thy  scolding  would  be  as  the  tink- 
ling of  sheei:>  bells  in  mine  ears.  Thy  loud- 
est roaring  would  be  as  the  cooing  of  the 
gentle  dove.  Oh,  then,  my,  oh  my  ! — Oh, 
Mary  Jane,  I  elont  want  you  to  refuse  me 
now,  for  I'm  awfully  bad  off  for  stamps. 
And  if  so,  I  remain 

Eternally  your 

Orlando. 

The  recent  College  troubles  have  been  happily 
settled,  and  everything  is  flow  going  on  har- 
moniously. 

Manitoba  College  contains  39  students.  Pro- 
fessors Bryce  and  Hart,  besides  attending  to  their 
regular  professional  duties,  do  a  large  amount  of 
Mission  work  around  Winnipeg. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Fraser,  B.A.,  of  Whitby,  has 
received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Clifton  in  connection  with  the  "old  Kirk." 


Rev.  William  C.Clark,  B. A.,  until  recently  one 
of  the  "old  Kirk"  Missionaries  in  Manitoba,  has 
left  the  Presbyterian  ranks  and  joined  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 


Professor  Nicholson,  who  occupied  for  some 
time  the  Chair  of  Natural  History  in  University 
College,  Toronto,  has  received  a  similar  appoint- 
ment in  St.  Andrew's  University. 


Mr.  Wm.  A.  Donald,  B.A.,  is  in  town  this  week. 
He  has  given  up  teaching  and  is  going  out  on  tha 
Pacific  Railway  Survey.  The  best  wishes  of  bis 
many  friends  go  with  him  into  the  wild  regions 
of  the  "Northwest." 


The  Rev.  E.  D  McLaren,  M.A.,  B.D.,  who  is 
now  Missionary  at  Merrickville,  has  received  a 
call  from  the  congregation  of  Cheltenham  and 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  connection  with  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  salary  is  $800,  with  a 
manse  and  half  an  acre  of  ground.  We  sincerely 
congratulate  our  young  friend  on  his  success. 


The  Medical  Examinations  begin  on  Monday, 
the  loth  inst.  We  hope  the  students  will  have  a 
pleasant  and  successful  time  in  passing  through 
the  ordeal. 


We  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  the  invita- 
tions to  the  banquet,  issued  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  College,  are  meeting  with  a  most  favourable 
acknowledgment.  With  few  exceptions  the 
invited  have  signified  their  intention  of  being 
present  on  the  28  th  of  April. 


We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Principal  Cavan, 
of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  was  invited  to  conduct 
the  next  University  service  in  Queen's.  The 
reverend  gentleman  regretted  very  much  that  on 
account  of  domestic  aflliction  and  professional 
duties  he  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with  this 
request.  We  hope,  however,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  in  Convocation  Hall  next  Session. 


On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr. 
George  Gillies,  B.A.,  of  Gananoque,  met  with  a 
very  serious  loss  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his 
newly  erected  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  His  loss  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  $15,000,  a  discouraging  blow  to  a  be- 
ginner, but  from  his  well-known  energy  and  per- 
severance we  expect  soon  to  see  his  works  in  full 
operation  again. 

A  nice  little  book  is  being  printed  at  the  Im- 
perial Printing  Office,  Pekin,  a  work  of  220  vol- 
umes— "The  History  of  the  Suppression  of  the 
Taeping  Revolution  by  Colonel  Gordon's  Army." 


NEW  BOOKS 

AT 

HENDERSON'S  BOOKSTORE, 
C,  H,  LAVELL  &  CO, 

(Successors  to  Dr.  SKINNER), 

Chemists  and  Druggists. 

PURE  Chemicals  and  Drugs  always  on  hand, 
together  with  a  Con  plete  As.ortmeni  of 
Brushes  (Hair,  Nail,  Cloth  and  Shaving), 
Combs,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Mirrors,  Patent 
Medicines  and  all  Druggist's  Sundries. 

B^j^°  Medicines  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
during  the  night  by  ringing  the  bell. 

"YOUR  TURN  NEXT  I" 

H.  H.  ELMER,, 

EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Hobart's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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CHEAP  BOCK  SALE, 

IN  order  to  reduce  his  Immense  Stock  the  Sub- 
scriber bffers  all 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

BIBLES  and 

PRAYER  BOOKS 
at  heavy  discounts,  varying  from  about  20  to  30 
per  cent  oft'  usual  prices, 

DURING  THIS  ONLY. 
Inspection  solicited. 

As  there  is  generally  not  more  than  one  copy 
of  any  particular  book  on  hand,  intending  buyers 
should  call  early 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

Princess  Street. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

I- HE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  fir3t  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  1S..A. 

Head  Master. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

I00KSELLE2,,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Sealer, 

/'  A'  I  N  C  E  S  S  STREET. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

C COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
J  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 
Stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

Red,  White,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


TZ3CEVSAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gfsitkmen's  Furnishing  Good*, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MIECHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASONS  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS, 

Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874  DUNBAR  &  Co. 


Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 


One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

BOOTS,  SHCES  &  RUBBERS 

the  lowest  prices 

x;ke  Largest  stock 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 


AT 

B;  BOSS'S, 


®sg"PRINCESS  STREET 


Lsr-c  Sankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  BargaBs!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  1C,  1874.   


ROBERT  GAGE, 
ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  0NT. 

-1-\LANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  fee,  pre- 
J  pared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes— public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

"The  Works  carefully  superintended. 


rrllE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
X  immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVENBR 

Q  TILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
>j  A  choice  assortment  cf 

CARTES   DE  VISITE 

*  AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 
/.n  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELBY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE.. 

CUTLERY, 

FISHING  TACKLE, 

Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &o. 
At  MAHOOD'S, 

Princess  Street. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 

MATTHEW  GAGE, 
"Watchmaker 

and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


CLARK  WRIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVF.ItY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 

General  Furnishing;  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY 


M  ENCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  IIOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Sliirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(wnOLESALE  AND  EETAIL), 

MUSIC  AND  XEWS  DEALER, 

82  King  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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LINES  BY  PETER  STILL,  A  ROAD  LABOURER, 

Again  the  young  and  lovely  spring 

Is  many  a  bower  perfuming, 
And  gilding  many  a  sylvan  scene, 

And  many  a  heart  illuming. 

She  whispers  'mong  the  leafless  trees 
And  music  wakes  to  greet  her; 

She  treads  upon  the  naked  fields 
And  daises  spring  to  meet  her. 

She  walks  up  Ugie's  silver  streams,] 
She  breathes  on  Buchan's  bosom, 

And  many  a  green  leaf  springs  to  life, 
And  many  a  bud  and  blossom. 

She  spreads  on  earth  her  dewy  robes 

All  beautiful  and  tender  ; 
She  brings  the  zephyrs  from  the  west 

Among  the  bowers  to  wander. 

But  ah !  to  me  no  more  she  brings 
The  flowers  of  joy  bright  blooming  ; 

For  now  the  shady  wings  of  death 
Are  o'er  those  flowerets  glooming. 

Alas !  the  garden  of  my  heart 

No  opening  spring  can  nourish, 
Xo  more  shall  flowers  of  earthly  hope 

Upon  its  borders  flourish. 
Consumption  slowly  blasts  its  bloom, 

And  I  away  am  wearing 
From  earth  and  all  its  loveliness 

To  other  scenes  more  cheering. 
Consumption  !  start  not  at  the  sound, 

It  hath  not  power  to  pain  me  ; 
The  living  arm  on  which  I  lean 

AVill  to  the  last  sustain  me. 
I  have  one  wish  and  only  one  ; 

Oh !  may  I  be  forgiven 
If  that  one  wish  may  haply  be 

Against  the  will  of  heaven  : 
I  would  not  wish  to  die  in  spring, 

When  cheerful  birds  are  singing, 
When  from  the.  green  and  dewy  sward 

The  lovely  flowers  are  springing, 
When  Nature's  heart  is  tenderness, 

When  glens  and  groves  are  talking, 
When  love  and  peace  and  hope  and  joy 

In  Eden  paths  are  walking. 
But  I  would  die  in  autumn  drear, 

When  withered  leaves  are  falling, 
When  Nature,  sighing  o'er  the  scene, 

Is  dust  to  dust  recalling. 
And  when  I  on  my  death-bed  lie, 

When  calmly  I'm  departing, 
Oh !  smile  upon  me  while  I  breathe, 

Let  not  vain  tears  be  starting. 


For  how  could  I  in  such  an  hour 
Endure  to  see  thee  weeping  ? 

As  if  thy  heart  were  doubtful  then 
Who  has  my  soul  in  keeping. 

Smile  while  I  live — oh !  sw«etly  smile 
And,  dying,  I  will  love  thee, 

And  breathe  my  latest  prayer  for  thee 
To  Him  who  smiles  above  me. 

I'd  have  no  graven  monument 

My  bed  of  clay  encumber; 
But  plant  a  rose-bush  at  my  head 

To  mark  my  place  of  slumber  ; 

And  plant  a  lily  at  my  feet, 

A  daisy  on  my  bosom ; 
For  well  I  love  that  lowly  gem, 

Oh  !  o'er  me  let  it  blossom. 

And  I  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  death, 
That  calm  and  dreamless  slumber, 

Till  Christ,  1  hope,  shall  raise  me  up 
To  join  the  ransomed  number. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

A  reader  unacquainted  with  "the  real  na- 
ture of  a  classical  education  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  undervaluing  it  when  he  sees  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  time  at  so  important  a 
period  of  human  life  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  a  few  ancient  writers  whose  works  seem 
to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  studies  and 
duties  of  our  own  generation.  For  instance, 
although  some  provision  is  undoubtedly 
made  at  Rugby  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  modern  history,  yet  the  History  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  more  studied  than  that  of 
France  or  England  ;  and  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  certainly  much  more  attended  to  than 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  This  appears  to 
many  j>ersons  a  great  absurdity ;  while 
others  who  are  so  far  swayed  by  authority 
as  to  believe  the  system  to  be  right,  are  yet 
unable  to  understand  how  it  can  be  so.  A 
Journal  of  Education  may  not  be  an  unfit 
place  for  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  freely  confessed  that  the  first 
origin  of  classical  education  affords  in  itself 
no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now. 


When  Latin  and  Greek  were  almost  the  only 
written  languages  of  civilized  men,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  must  have  furnished  the 
subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  is  wholly  changed  since  the 
growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other 
languages ;  since  France,  and  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  England  have  each  produced 
their  philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their 
historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  same  reason 
now  which  existed  three  or  four  centuries 
ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  liter- 
ature, yet  there  is  another  no  less  substan- 
tial. Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your 
schools  and  you  confine  the  views  of  the 
existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their 
immediate  predecessors  ;  you  will  cut  off  so 
many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience, 
and  place  us  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  hu- 
man race  had  first  come  into  existence  in 
the  year  1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that 
a  few  learned  individuals  might  still  study 
classical  literature  ;  the  effect  produced  on 
the  public  mind  would  be  no  greater  than 
that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labours  of 
our  oriental  scholars  :  it  would  not  spread 
beyond  themselves ;  and  men  in  general, 
after  a  few  generations,  would  know  as  lit- 
tle of  Greece  and  Rome  as  they  do  actually 
of  China  and  Hindustan.  But  such  an  ig- 
norance would  be  incalculably  more  to  be 
regretted.  With  the  Asiatic  mind  we  have 
no  nearer  connection  and  sympathy  than  is 
derived  from  our  common  humanity.  But 
the  mind  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman  i3 
in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution 
our  own  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  mind 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
perfection.  Wide  as  is  the  difference  be- 
tween us  with  respect  to  those  physical  in- 
struments which  minister  to  our  uses  or  our 
pleasures,  although  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  no  steam  engines,  no  printing-presses, 
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no  mariner's  compass,  no  telescopes,  no 
microscopes,  no  gunpowder,  yet  in  our  moral 
anil  political  views,  in  those  matters  which 
must  determine  human  character,  there  is  a 
perfect  resemblance  in  these  respects.  Aris- 
totle, and  Plato,  and  Thucydides,  and  Cicero 
and  Tacitus  are  most  untruly  called  ancient 
writers;  they  are  virtually  our  owd  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries,  but  have  the 
advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  intelligent 
travellers,  that  their  observation  has  been 
exercised  in  a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  com- 
mon men  ;  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a 
manner  with  our  eyes  what  we  cannot  see 
for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  such  as 
bear  upon  our  own  circumstances,  while 
their  information  has  all  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  mass  of  new 
and  pertinent  facts,  illustrative  of  the  great 
science  of  the  nature  of  civilized  man. 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  men  in  manhood 
so  often  throw  their  Greek  and  Latin  aside, 
and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  uselessness 
of  their  early  studies,  it  is  much  more  true 
to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  be  for- 
gotten if  our  system  of  education  did  not 
keep  up  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  it  by  no 
means  shows  that  system  to  be  useless,  un- 
less it  followed  that  when  a  man  laid  aside 
his  Greek  and  Latin  books,  he  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  from  them. 
This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the  case 
that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical 
education  are  least  tangible,  and  least  ap- 
preciated even  by  the  individual  himself, 
still  the  mind  retains  much  of  the  effect  of 
its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of 
its  tastes  and  comparative  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  views  and  notions. 

All  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical 
instruction  should  be  sensibly  conducted  ; 
it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  should  be 
fully  acquainted  with  modern  history  and 
modern  literature  no  less  than  with  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  What  is,  or  perhaps 
•what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  can- 
rot  possibly  communicate  to  his  pupils  the 
main  advantages  of  a  classical  education. 
The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  valuable,  be- 
cause without  it  our  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent and  of  the  future  must  be  scanty  ;  but 
if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be  confined 
wholly  to  itself — if  instead  of  being  made  to 
bear  upon  things  around  us,  it  be  totally 
isolated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by 
vagueness  and  misapprehension  as  to  appear 
incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed 
it  becomes  little  better  than  laborious 
trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it 
may  be  fully  forgiven. 

Dk.  Thomas  Aknold. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  POMPEII. 

At  six  o'clock  of  a  bright  morning  a  party  of 
Canadians  left  the  Hotel  Corcelle,  in  Naples,  to 
visit  Pompeii,  and  as  we  drove  along  through  the 
lava  scorched  towns  of  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco, and  Torre  dell  Annungiata,  and  over  deeply 
buried  Herculaneum,  we  enjoyed  numerous 
glimpses  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  with  its 
waters,  blue  as  the  heavens  above,  sparkling  in 
the  early  sunshine,  and  dotted  over  with  many  a 
boat  resting  at  anchor  or  creeping  slowly  on  with 
its  picturesque  sails  barely  filled.  As  we  wound 
along  its  base  we  looked  with  wonder  and  awe 


upon  Vesuvius,  whose  furious  outburst  after  cen- 
turies of  repose  devastated  the  country  far  and 
wide  and  buried  beneath  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava  the  once  joyous  city,  whose  dis- 
mal solitudes  we  were  now  about  to  visit.  The 
air  was  clear  and  brilliant,  and  the  sun  gave  pro- 
mise of  scorching  beams  at  noontide.  About  8 
we  reached  the  Hotel  Dromede,  outside  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  dusty  and  hungry.  Here  we  break- 
fasted upon  fare  more  pleasing  to  Italians  than  to 
the  young  ladies  of  our  company.  The  meal  over 
we  all  went  upstairs  and  stepped  out  of  doors 
into  a  garden,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached  the 
office  where,  on  payment  of  two  francs  a  head,  we 
obtained  the  Bervices  of  a  guide  and  admission 
into  Pompeii.  But  before  entering  we  turned 
aside  into  the  museum,  where  now  is  placed 
everything  of  peculiar  value  discovered  amid  the 
dust  of  ages.  A  strange  feeling  steals  over  one — 
a  feeling  like  that  experienced  in  the  chamber  of 
death — when  one  finds  oneself  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  centuries  long  past,  of  peoples  dead 
and  forgotten.  Around  the  room  are  all  sorts  of 
household  utensils ;  articles  employed  by  some 
fair  lady  in  the  mysteries  of  her  toilet ;  lamps, 
pots  and  iron  vessels ;  bread  placed  in  the  oven 
by  a  man  who  lived  when  Christ  was  on  earth, 
left  to  bake  when  he  went  to  the  amphitheatre 
and  taken  out  17  centuries  afterwards  dry,  hard 
and  black  ;  there  were  pieces  of  charred  bones 
rings,  coins;  a  little  roasted  pig  that  had  oeen 
cooking  for  some  rich  man's  dinner  when  that 
fiery  rain  began  ;  the  tiny  skeleton  of  a  little  bird 
that  had  been  sitting  lovingly  and  patiently  upon 
her  nest  when  that  flood  of  death  came  down,  and 
whose  maternal  instincts  conquered  all  fear  ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  sight  that  made  one's 
flesh  to  creep,  a  corpse — not  wan  and  pale,  not  a 
ghastly  skeleton,  not  a  dried  and  blackened  mass 
like  the  mummies  of  Egypt — but  hideous  to  be- 
hold 1  a  human  form  into  which  the  scalding 
streams  of  fiery  mud  had  eaten  and  then  gathered 
around  it  the  ashes  and  stones  vomited  forth  by 
the  volcano — the  skull  and  the  tips  of  the  finger 
nails  the  only  portions  visible  of  what  was  once 
a  mother's  darling,  a  lover's  idol,  or  a  husband's 
helpmate. 

We  entered  the  city  by  the  Water  Gate  near 
which  were  once  anchored  the  galleys  of  the 
celebrated  Pliny,  but  whence  the  sea  has  now  re- 
treated well  nigh  a  mile,  and  first  reached  the 
Basilica,  a  large  hall  where  in  times  of  yore  jus- 
tice was  wont  to  be  administered.  At  one  end 
is  the  raised  seat  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  and 
beneath  it  we  descended  into  a  vaulted  prison. 
In  that  dungeon  on  that  day,  when  the  slumbering 
fires  of  Vesuvius  burst  forthwith  direful  fury,  lay 
two  unhappy  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  before 
the  judge — a  trial  that  never  came.  How  they 
must  have  struggled  with  their  pitiless  fetters  as 
the  liquid  mud  came  surging,  boiling  and  bub- 
bling in  ;  in  imagination  one  hears  the  dreadful 
cries  of  each  poor  wretch  as  he  beholds  Death 
entering,  one  sees  him  as 

"He  plants  against  the  wall  his  feet :  his  chain 
Grasps :  tugs  with  giant  strength  to  free  away 
The  deep-driven  staple,  yells  and  shrieks  with 
rage." 


Next  we  glance  at  the  Temple  of  Venus,  at 
which  the  workmen  were  engaged  when  the 
catastrophe  occurred.  The  portico  is  borne  by 
48  columns,  originally  of  the  Doric  order  but  by 
mean3  of  stucco  converted  into  Corinthian,  but 
this  coating  has  now  fallen  off  revealing  the  cheat 
of  the  goddess  of  love.  We  lounged  about  the 
Forum  among  pedestals  on  which  stood  the 
statues  of  the  emperors  and  illustrious  men  of 
Rome.  We  looked  in  at  the  Temple  of  Mercury 
where  a  number  of  relics  have  been  placed,  vases' 
rain-gutters,  capitals,  stone  weights,  vessels' 
of  lead,  fragments  of  glass,  bone  articles,  iron 
gratings,  fetters,  tires  of  wheels,  etc. ;  the  priests 
were  all  gone,  we  could  peer  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  shrine  unchecked  ;  then  past  col- 
umns and  painted  walls,  along  wheel-worn 
streets,  we  wandered  through  this  city  of  the 
dead,  all  silent  and  still ;  scarcely  a  sound  wag 
there  to  be  heard  save  the  noise  of  our  own  voices. 
We  entered  the  Temple  of  Augustus  or  the  Pan- 
theon, a  magnificent  ruin,  one  of  the  choicest  in 
the  whole  city,  but  the  object  of  which  isinvolved 
in  mystery.  In  front  are  pedestals  for  statues  ; 
without,  shops  used  doubtless  by  the  money 
changers  of  the  day,  for  1000  pieces  of  bronze  and 
40  or  50  of  silver  were  found  near  by,  scattered 
around  by  the  flying  usurers.  The  inner  walls 
are  decorated  with  exquisite  frescoes  of  Argus 
and  Io,  the  wandering  Ulysses  and  the  faithful 
Penelope.  The  court  is  180  feet  long  by  230 
broad,  and  contains  a  shrine  around  which  were 
doubtless  grouped  statues  of  the  twelve  principal 
divinities.  At  the  corner  where  the  streets  of  the 
Forum  and  of  Augu3tales  meet  we  saw  where 
once  a  wine  merchant  sold  his  wares  ;  his  sign 
still  remains  ;  the  sign  is  of  two  men  carrying  a 
wine  jar.  Next  we  turned  into  the  public  baths, 
which  occupy  the  whole  of  a  square,  as  we  should 
call  it.  Those  old  heathen  were  not  afraid  of 
water  externally  applied,  at  all  events  ;  they  used 
soap  too,  or  at  least  they  made  it.  Wonderfully 
fine  are  these  baths,  and  luxurious  were  the  ablu- 
tions there  performed.  A  passage  led  us  to  the 
dressing  room,  40  feet  long  by  20  broad  sur- 
rounded by  benches  of  stone.  Very  little  light 
was  admitted  into  this  room,  for  the  Pompeiiang 
were  fond  of  darkness  ;  from  this  room  we  enter- 
ed that  of  the  cold  bath  ;  the  basin  here  is  nearly 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter;  the  roof  was  once  fitted 
with  a  window  of  glass.  The  warm  bath  room 
had  numerous  niches  for  the  depositing  of  clothes 
and  articles  of  toilet:  this  used  to  be  heated  with 
hot  air  pipes.  Near  this  is  a  hot  air  bath  some 
58  feet  long.  Besides  these  there  were  numerous 
small  baths  for  single  bathers. 

We  went  down  the  Street  of  Abundance  and 
into  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  for  that 
Egyptian  divinity  was  a  favourite  object  of  wor- 
ship with  the  Pompeiians.  An  inscription  over 
the  door  tells  us  that  the  building  had  been  re- 
stored, afier  an  earthquake,  by  N.  P.  Celsinus,  a 
a  boy  of  six  summers,  at  his  own  expense.  On 
the  altar  an  exquisite  statuette  of  the  goddess  was 
found.  Behind  the  shrine  are  shown  the  secret 
penetralia  where  the  cunning  priests  were  con- 
cealed who  uttered  the  words  supposed  to  proceed 
from  the  divinity's  lips.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  priests  adjoining  was  found  a  human 
skeleton  beside  a  table,  upon  which  lay  dinner 
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utensils,  chicken  bones,  fish  bones,  bread  and 
wine,  and  a  faded  garland  of  flowers  plucked  cen- 
turies upon  centuries  ago.  In  the  kitchen  more 
food  was  discovered,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
leaning  against  the  wall ;  an  axe  in  his  hand  and 
a  hole  near  by  tells  the  sad  tale  of  the  falling 
ashes  and  fiery  mud  blocking  up  the  door,  while 
the  noxious  gases  entered  and  stole  away  the 
life  of  the  miserable  priest.  Near  the  temple  was 
unearthed  the  prostrate  form  of  a  man  with  over 
400  coins  wrapped  in  a  cloth  :  perchance  he  had 
stopped  in  his  flight  to  rob  the  shrine  at  which  he 
had  oftentimes  worshipped,  and  that  accursed 
thirst  for  gold  proved  his  ruin. 

The  Tragic  Theatre  is  close  by  the  fane  of  Isis, 
and  we  gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  upper  seats,  deeply  worn  by  the 
feet  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  had 
hurried  up  and  down  them,  little  thinking  that 
centuries  afterwards  a  party  would  come  from  far 
beyond  the  islands  of  the  west  and  eat  green  figs 
and  fresli  almonds  in  the  corridors  of  their  fa- 
vourite  theatre.  From  the  top  of  this  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  whole  city,  the  lovely  bay,  1 
once  close  by,  now  far  receded  as  if  disgusted  and  j 
augrv  :  the  deadly  mountain  smoking  ominously, 
and  beautiful  Naples  in  the  distance.  Time  and 
strength  forbade  our  visiting  the  Amphitheatre, 
which  stands  at  some  distance  from  this,  and  in 
days  of  old  held  20,0s>0  people,  and  where  the 
Pompeiians  were  assembled  when  their  sad  end 
burst  suddenly  upon  them  in  that  dread  August 
day  in  A.D.  79.  The  skeletons  of  eight  lions  and 
a  man,  supposed  to  have  been  their  keeper,  were  1 
found  in  the  dens  beneath  the  edifice. 

We  wandered  about  this  city  of  the  dead  for 
hours  amid  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  roofless 
houses,  and  a  tangled  maze  of  streets  where, 
without  a  guide,  oue  would  quickly  be  lost ;  we  : 
entered,  without  invitation,  the    houses   once  j 
owned  by  wealthy  men,  that  of  M.  Lucretius, 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  that  of  the  Facon.    The  j 
latter  is  the  largest  private  house  in  the  city.  Its 
owner  was  a  wine  merchant  if  one  canjudgefrom  ' 
the  number  of  jars  found  in  the  premises.    Here,  j 
too,  was  unearthed  the  celebrated  Mosaic  of  the 
battle  of  Alexander  and  the  Persians,  the  only  ! 
painting  of  ancient  date  that  we  have  representing  j 
a  battle.    The  house  of  the  tragic  poet  i3  one  of 
the  most  elegant  yet  opened  up  ;  many  golden 
trinkets  were  found  in  it;  on  the  threshold  was 
a  dog  in  Mosaic  with  the  inscription  "Cave 
Canem.r'    In  one  room  are  frescoes,  still  brilliant 
in  colour,  of  Venus  and  her  little  boy,  Cupid, 
fishing,  and  one  of  the  deserted  Ariadne  ;  and  in 
the  dining  hall,  where  oft  times  high  revelry  was 
held,  is  one  of  Leda  and  her  children,  another  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne,  &c.    This  house  is  repre- 
sented by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  inimitable 
novel,  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  as  the  house 
of  his  hero,  Glaucus. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  more  of  the  treasures 
that  have  been  found  in  unearthing  the  city  ;  the 
exquisite  bronzes,  the  beautiful  cameos,  the  deli- 
cately cut  stones,  the  lovely  bracelets,  found 
clasped  around  the  long  wrists  of  a  skeleton;  the 
paint  pots,  the  paintings  upon  the  walls,  the 
Mosaic  floors,  the  fountains  made  of  shells,  the 
bread — 81  loaves  in  one  oven;  the  beans,  the 
wheat,  the  almonds,  the  egg  shells,  the  stores — 
worthy  of  a  Yankee  inventor;  the  skeletons,  of 
which  about  500  or  600  have  been  found,  and  the 
city  as  yet  is  only  one-third  uncovered  ;  G3  were 
discovered  in  the  Gladiator's  Barracks  alone  ;  the 
nets,  and  cables,  the  purse,  the  colours.  I  would 
like  to  tell  tbe  ladies  of  the  chain,  the  bracelet, 
the  necklace,  the  ring  and  ear-rings,  found  upon 
one  poor  sister;  the  necklace  marked  with  the 
name  of  Julia.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  paints 
and  rouges,  the  hair  pins,  the  combs,  all  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum,  and  show- 
ing the  unchangeablenessof  the  female  character, 
but  time,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  forbids. 

At  length  we  passed  out  of  the  Herculanean 
Gate ;  beyond  lies  a  suburb  in  which  but  one 


street  has  as  yet  been  excavated  ;  this  is  called 
the  Street  of  Tombs,  but  was  the  great  military 
road  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore.  The  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  beside  the 
public  highways,  and  numerous  have  been  the 
tombs  opened  up  here.  Near  the  gate  is  what 
was  long  considered  a  sentry  box  ;  in  it  was 
found  a  skeleton  in  full  armour,  said  to  be  that 
of  a  Roman  soldier  who  died  at  his  post,  duty 
forbidding  him  to  leave  it,  though  from  his  posi- 
tion he  must  have  caught  the  first  signs  of  the 
approaching  storm  and  could  easily  have  made 
good  his  escape  :  "erect  and  unflinching  he  stood 
till  the  hell  around  him  burned  out  the  dauntless 
spirit  it  could  not  conquer."  This  is  the  poetical 
version  of  the  story,  and  I  will  let  it  pass.  Some 
of  the  tombs  are  magnificent.  Near  one  is  a  small 
semicircular  room  intended  for  funereal  feasts 
after  a  burial ;  and  here  were  found  the  remains 
of  three  men  around  a  table,  scattered  over  with 
relics  of  a  meal.  They  were  themselves  dead  men 
ere  the  feast  of  death  was  over !  Next  to  this 
comes  the  Villa  of  Dromedes,  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  dwellings  in  Pompeii.  Here  was 
everything  that  that  age  could  furnish  for  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  a  man  of  wealth — statues, 
frescoes,  jewels,  wine,  household  utensils  of  every 
kind,  servants  and  dogs,  or  rather  their  whitened 
bones,  and  even  elegant  furniture.  We  ascended 
from  Red  street  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  the  house,  and  thence  out  into 
the  terraces  which  rose  about  the  lower  portion 
of  the  dwelling.  From  the  terrace  a  stair  led 
down  to  the  ground  floor  and  then  into  a  vaulted 
cellar.  Into  this  latter  on  that  dreadful  day 
seventeen  women  and  two  children  descended, 
having  first  provided  themselves  with  a  large 
quantity  of  food,  doubtless  expecting  to  find  here 
protection  until  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  over- 
past. But  alas  !  the  fine  ashes  crept  in  at  every 
crevice  and  the  noisome  vapours  stole  in  with 
them  ;  too  late  these  helpless  ones  tried  to  escape. 
Seventeen  centuries  afterwards  nineteen  corpses 
were  found  all  crowded  together  around  the  door 
leading  out  into  the  country,  the  heads  were 
wrapped  in  the  garments  and  the  bodies  half 
buried  in  the  ashes  ;  one  skeleton  throat  was 
clasped  with  a  necklace  marked  "Julia."  Dro- 
medes, the  master  of  the  house,  was  found  near 
his  garden  door,  with  a  key  in  his  hand,  and  be- 
side him  a  slave  laden  with  money  and  jewels. 
We  descended  into  that  wine  cellar  and  saw  on 
the  walls  the  blackened  places  which  still  mark 
the  shapes  of  those  poor  stricken  ones,  and  show 
the  attitudes  in  which  they  met  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors. Saddened  by  the  sights,  we  emerged  into 
the  open  air,  subdued  with  the  evidences  we  had 
seen  of  the  sudden  and  swift  destruction  that 
overtook  the  gay  and  happy  people,  and  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  Solomon's  words,  "There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun,"  and  "Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity,"  we  bade  farewell  to  Pompeii. 

"Hushed  is  that  once-gay  scene,  nor  murmur  more 
The  city's  din,  the  crowd's  tumultuous  roar, 
The  laugh  carnival,  and  the  chiming  Bound 
Of  golden  goblets  with  Faternian  crowned  ; 
The  mellow  breathings  of  the  Lydian  flute, 
And  the  sweet  drip  of  fountains,  as  they  shoot 
From  marble  basements, — these,  all  these  are  mute  1 
Closed  are  her  springs,  unnumbered  fathoms  deep, 
Her  splendid  domes  are  one  dismantled  heap, 
Her  temples  soiled,  her  statues  in  the  dust, 
Her  tarnished  medals  long  devoured  by  rust ; 
Its  rainbow  pavements  broken  from  the  bath, 
The  once-thronged  Forum— an  untrodden  path  ; 
The  fanes  of  love-forgotten  cells  :  the  shrines 
Of  vaunted  gods— environed  in  sulphur  mines  ; 
The  abodes  of  art,  of  luxury,  and  taste- 
Tombs  of  their  once  glad  residents— a  waste, 
O'er  which  compassionate  years  have  gradual  thrown 
The  trailing  vine,  and  bid  the  myrtle  moan." 

Two  new  journals  have  just  been  welcomed 
to  our  sanctum.  One  is  The  Capitol,  published 
by  members  of  Detroit  High  School,  and  the 
other,  edited  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Catharines 
High  School.  They  are  both  very  neatly 
printed  sheets,  and  the  articles  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  publishers. 


I  THE  COLONIAL  QUESTION :    A  Brief 
I    Consideration  of  Colonial  Emancipation, 
Imperial  Federalism,  and  Colonial  Con- 
servatism. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  handsomely  printed 
pamphlet  from  the  pan  of  W.  H.  Fuller,  M.  A. 
of  Kingston,  and  a  graduate  of  Queen's.  In  a 
prefatory  note  we  are  told  that  the  tract  was  a 
thesis  written  by  the  author  for  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  Mr.  Fuller's  treatment  of  the  different 
subjects  shows  that  he  has  bestowed  much 
thought  on  them,  and  that  he  has  familiarized 
himself  with  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
written  and  spoken  on  those  highly  interesting 
political  subjects.  The  space  given  to  each 
subject  is  necessarily  brief,  yet  all  the  salient 
points  are  very  clearly  considered  in  an  impar- 
tial, temperate  way.  We  consider  Mr.  Fuller's 
essay  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  species  of 
political  literature,  and  as  such  we  commend  its 
perusal  to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  Colonial  Question. 

Stop  Work. — This  is  the  welcome  sound 
that  will  soon  greet  the  ears  of  Arts  students. 
The  college  machinery  will  ere  long  cease  mov- 
ing in  its  daily  routine.  The  class-work  will 
close  for  the  session  in  about  a  week.  But  to 
very  few  students  will  this  change  bring  rest. 
Looming  up  before  them  are  the  final  examina- 
tions, which  begin  on  the  12th  of  Aprd,  and 
for  this  annual  entertainment  a  large  amount 
of  preparation  is  necessary.  Those  who  have 
worked  hard  and  to  advantage  during  the  past 
six  months  will  have  comparatively  little 
trouble;  but  woe  to  those,  if  there  be  any  such, 
who  have  been  waiting  for  better  opportunities. 
We  hope  that  all  will  employ  the  time  placed 
at  their  disposal  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they 
will  come  through  the  trial  with  honor  to 
themselves  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
Professors. 

Elocution  Association. —This  Society  may 
be  considered  to  have  retired  into  private  life 
till  the  beginning  of  next  Session,  when  it  will 
doubtless  come  again  to  the  front  invigorated  by 
its  rest  during  vacation,  and  prepared  to  resume 
its  good  work.  The  interest  that  has  been 
taken  in  its  working  by  many  of  the  members 
has  not  been  as  lively  as  we  would  have  liked 
it  to  be.  Some  rarely  appeared  at  any  of  the 
meetings;  there  are  drones,  however,  in  every 
hive,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  and  we  are  prepared  to  rest  and  be 
thankful.  Three  highly  successful  public  enter- 
tainments were  given.  To  the  citizens  who 
manifested  their  appreciation  of  the  Associa- 
tion's entertainments  by  their  attendance  we 
return  hearty  thanks,  and  with  the  hope  fondly 
cherished  that  we  shall  meet  again  some  "  ither 
nicht,"  we  bid  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Elocu- 
tion Association,  adieu! 

Missionary  Association. — We  believe  that 
applications  have  been  received  for  all  the  Stu- 
dents available  to  do  Mission  work  during  the 
summer.  The  Association  meets  this  morning 
to  allocate  the  members  to  the  different  Pres- 
byteries within  whose  bounds  they  are  to 
labour.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  be  able  to 
announce  the  result  of  the  distribution. 


A  third  "Stray  Leaf  from  my  Note  Book' 
arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE. 

The  consummation  of  union  between  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Dominion  will 
not  only  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Presbyterianism  in  this  country  but  will 
also  mark  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Queen's 
College.  From  that  date  the  Arts  Faculty 
will  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  government 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  church.  The 
governing  power  will  be  vested  in  a  Uni- 
versity Council  consisting  of  the  Trustees, 
members  of  Senate,  and  of  as  many  gradu- 
ates or  alumni  as  shall  be  equal  in  number 
to  the  Trustees  and  members  of  Senate 
taken  together.  We  think  the  change  is 
one  that  will  likely  prove  beneficial.  In  the 
governing  power  the  graduates  and  alumni 
will  henceforth  have  representation.  This 
is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  regime, 
for  then,  no  matter  how  strongly  a  person 
might  be  attached  to  his  Alma  Mater  or 
how  ready  to  do  her  service,  unless  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Church  he  had  not  even  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  who  were  to  guide  the  desti- 
nies of  the  University.  But  while  this 
change  is  a  source  of  congratulation,  fears 
may  be  entertained  that  the  abolition  of  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Church  may  cause 
the  interest  manifested  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  College  to  decline.  Such,  we 
sincerely  trust,  will  not  be  the  case.  The 
work  that  Queen's  did  in  the  past  she  will 
continue  to  do  in  the  future,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  it  will  be  done  better,  as  the 
institution  learns  by  experience  and  becomes 
better  equipped  through  the  liberality  of  her 


friends.  And  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  in  this  rapidly  progressive  age> 
Queen's  College  must  be  much  more  liber- 
ally endowed  than  it  is  at  present.  This 
endowment  must  be  the  result  of  pri- 
vate liberality.  And  in  appealing  to  the 
generosity  of  the  friends  of  liberal  educa- 
tion Queen's  can  show  a  good  record  of 
noble  services  rendered  in  the  past.  She  did 
her  part  faithfully  and  well  in  the  educa- 
tional improvement  of  our  country.  She 
has  ever  been  found  to  oppose  truth  and 
learning  to  falsehood  and  ignorance.  She 
has  a  long  and  honored  roll  of  graduates 
and  alumni,  occupying  high  and  responsible 
positions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe- 
some  in  the  Church,  some  in  Law  and 
Medicine,  and  others  in  high  educational 
positions.  Wherever  they  have  gone  they 
have  reflected  credit  on  their  Alma  Mater ; 
and  their  strict  integrity  has  won  for  them 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow 
men.  To  them  at  this  juncture  Queen's 
naturally  looks  for  the  generous,  liberal 
support  which  grateful  sons  should  ever  be 
ready  to  bestow  on  a  faithful  parent  that 
equipped  and  disciplined  them  so  well  for 
life's  battle.  At  a  time  when  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  College  was  imperilled  they 
were  not  slow  in  manifesting  their  loyalty 
and  in  discharging  their  filial  obligations. 
And  now  again  we  invite  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  by  the  liberality  of  their  gifts 
place  the  Institution,  under  whose  fostering 
care  they  grew  in  intellectual  strength,  be 
yond  the  possibility  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment in  the  future.  The  Trustees'  banquet 
at  the  end  of  this  session  is  given  at  a  very 
opportune  time.  We  count  it  a  good  omen 
for  the  future  of  Queen's  that  very  many 
who  have  been  invited  have  signified  their 
intention  ot  being  present.  We  hope  this 
re-union  of  the  "  Sons  of  Queen's  "  will  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  social  gather- 
ing or  physical  feast.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
a  "  happy  result "  for  friends  long  severed 
to  meet  again  around  the  festive  board 
within  the  walls  of  their  Alma  Mater  and 
become  rejuvenated  by  a  visit  to  the  scene 
of  their  youthful  labors  and  achievements ; 
but  we  look  for  "happier  results" — the  dis 
cussing  and  maturing  of  plans  by  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  University  will  be 
promoted,  and  by  which  it  will  in  the  future 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  even  more  success- 
fully than  at  present  the  good  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  It  has  been  the  am- 
bition of  the  good  and  noble  in  every  age 
to  identify  themselves  with  whatever  was 
calculated  to  benefit  future  generations, 
hoping  for  no  greater  reward  than  to  have 
their  memories  fondly  cherished  by  a  grate- 
ful posterity.  To  the  liberal-minded  among 
our  readers  we  point  out  Queen's  College  as 
an  institution  worthy  of  their  beneficence, 
and  of  the  memory  of  their  generous  deeds 
we  will  ever  say  "  esto  perpetuo." 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

Having  rested  for  a  few  days  at  Causap. 
seal,  we  will  now  set  out  to  view  the  coun- 
try, at  least  as  muc  h  of  it  as  we  can  get  over 
in  the  time  allotted  to  us.  We  will  leave 
the  stage-coach  and  travel  by  private  con- 
veyance, so  that  we  may  loiter  around  any 
part  that  is  specially  attractive.  Before 
leaving  this  rather  romantic  spot,  however, 
perhaps  we  can  find  out  something  of  it3 
history,  and,  making  enquiries,  we  are  told 
that  for  many  years  there  was  only  one 
house  in  the  place  in  which  lived  a  family 
named  Noble,  and  that  this  house  was  the 
only  stopping  place  for  travellers  from  one 
end  of  the  road  almost  to  the  other.  Some 
time  before  the  present  road  was  built  the 
mails  were  carried  over  the  country  by  dogs 
in  winter  and  on  horseback  in  summer.  The 
visits  of  the  mail-carrier  were  almost  the 
only  thing  that  for  many  years  conveyed  to 
this  solitary  dwelling  traces  of  an  outside 
world.  The  maternal  parent  of  the  family 
is  still  alive,  and,  though  over  fourscore 
years  of  age,  delights  to  tell  of  olden  times 
and  speak  of  the  ancient  homestead.  But 
we  must  not  delay  too  long  here.  We  shall 
only  remark  that  when  the  railroad  was 
commenced  about  five  years  ago.  houses 
sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  place  soon 
attained  the  proportions  which  it  now  has. 
Here  also  was  finished  the  first  railway 
bridge  across  the  Metapediac. 

In  leaving  this  town  there  is  no  danger  of 
us  losing  our  road,  as  there  is  only  one  way 
of  exit  besides  the  path  by  which  we  enter- 
ed. Following  the  road  southward,  there- 
fore, we  pursue  the  general  course  of  the 
river,  and  soon  the  mountains  close  in 
around  us  and  seem  to  hem  us  in  on  every 
side.  The  many  windings  of  the  valley 
hinder  any  extensive  view  in  front  or  behind, 
and  we  might  be  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  our  further  advance  would  only  lead 
us  into  greater  difficulties  did  we  not  re- 
member the  well-beaten  road  under  our  feet 
and  the  swiftly  flowing  river  by  our  side.  If 
these  can  find  an  exit,  so  can  we,  and  we 
follow  on.  Every  step  reveals  new  beauties 
to  us.  Now  we  are  driving  along  what  once 
was  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  as  we  count 
three,  four,  and  five  terraces,  some  above  and 
others  below  us,  and  extending  out  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  present  bounds 
of  the  water,  we  try  to  imagine  what  a  ter- 
rible stream  this  must  once  have  been,  roar- 
ing and  rushing  on  at  an  average  velocity 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  saying 
to  everything  that  attempted  to  hinder  its 
progress,  Come  with  me.  Again,  we  pass 
under  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  a 
mountain,  and,  as  we  look  up  and  notice  the 
loosely  hanging  rocks  ready  to  hurry  down 
upon  us  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  then  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  whirling  eddies  beneath,  we 
feel  the  force  of  the  expression  "between  two 
fires."    Further  on  we  drive  along  a  part  of 
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the  road  where  the  sun  scarcely  ever  shines. 
Now  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse,  through  a 
side  gorge,  of  some  distant  peak  bathing  its 
temples  with  fleecy  clouds,  or  catching  the 
sun's  rays  long  after  they  have  left  the  val- 
ley beneath  ;  while  at  other  points  the  eye 
follows  up  rolling  ridges  rising  one  above 
the  other  till  they  seem  to  meet  the  sky 
above.  Add  to  this  the  many  graceful 
curves  in  the  river,  and  the  delightfully 
pleasant  climate  in  summer,  and  you  have 
many  of  the  requisites  for  a  most  enjoyable 
tour.  One  great  drawback,  however,  to  the 
pleasure  which  one  might  rind  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  black  flies.  Myriads  upon 
myriads  of  these  persistent  torments  fill  the 
air  ready  to  swarm  around  any  one  who  has 
the  boldness  to  stand  still  or  move  slowly 
along.  These  little  pests  cling  tenaciously 
to  life  long  after  all  other  decent,  honest  flies 
are  dead  and  buried,  and  this  very  fact 
seems  to  render  them  all  the  more  vicious. 
The  only  way  to  nonplus  them  is  to  give 
them  a  dose  of  coal  tar.  By  this  they  are 
indisposed  and  soon  retire  in  disgust.  A 
swift- footed  horse,  too,  will  outrun  them  if 
the  road  is  good.  But  leaving  this  source 
of  trouble  out  of  consideration  we  can  ima- 
gine few  drives  more  enjoyable  than  the  one 
along  this  road.  Occasionally  we  may  see  a 
noble  moose  trotting  up  the  steep  path  on 
the  hill-side,  or  discover  a  bear  rolling  along 
his  awkward-looking  body  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  these  only  increase  the  variety 
and  heighten  the  pleasure.  Besides  these 
animals,  very  few  wild  beasts  are  seen. 

Nature  seems  not  to  have  intended  this 
valley  for  the  traffic  of  men  by  any  other 
way  than  the  river,  for  she  has  opposed 
many  obstacles  to  the  land  traveller.  In 
many  places  the  waggon  road  on  one  side 
of  the  river  and  the  railroad  on  the  other 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  built  up  fromthe  bed  of  the  stream. 
No  doubt  to  many  the  pleasure  of  a  first 
trip  over  either  of  those  ways  would  not  be 
unmixed  with  trembling,  but  one  soon 
learns  to  forget  the  danger  in  the  new  and 
varied  grandeur  around  him.  What  a 
mighty  convulsion  Nature  must  have  under- 
gone in  this  part  ot  her  domains.  Look  at 
the  rocks  ou  either  side.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  slaty  in  character,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  strata  stand  perpendicularly 
on  edge  or  a  very  little  inclined,  while  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  water-washed 
pebbles  and  shells,  indicative  of  the  time 
when  the  whole  district  lay  humbled  and 
lowly  beneath  the  mighty  deep. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  Nineteen  miles 
fromCausapscal  we  come  to  Assametquagan, 
formerly  the  headquarters  of  a  section  of  the 
railroad,  but  now  deserted  by  all  save  two 
families.  It  is  a  romantic  little  spot  in  a 
widening  of  the  val'ey  at  the  mouth  of  a 
good-sized  brook.  A  little  further  on  we 
cross  the  Assametquagan  river,  which  rush- 
es roaring  and  foaming  through  a  rocky 
gateway  into  the  Metapediac.  Passing  on 
we  reach  Mill  Stream,  where  a  bridge  is  in 
course  of  erection  over  the  M.  river.  Here 
are  a  number  of  families,  living  in  a  most 
picturesque  situation,  although  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest  such  as  it  is.  Here  also  is  a 
suspension  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  a  walk 
about  three  feet  wide  laid  upon  wire  ropes 
stretched  across  the  river  which  rushes  be- 
neath with  great  force.  We  cross  over  on 
this  undulating,  airy  structure,  and  find  on 
the  other  side  a  former  Kiugstonian,  now  I 


Inspector  of  Masonry  here,  who  proves  him 
self  to  be  a  kind  and  faithful  friend  to  us 
while  we  remain  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Retracing  our  steps  across  the  river,  we  con 
tinue  our  way  southward  over  a  country 
similar  to  that  through  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed,  and  at  the  distance  of  eleven 
miles  from  Mill  Stream  arrive  at  Metapediac. 
This  is  a  small  village,  chiefly  made  up  of 
those  engaged  on  the  railroad,  but  there  are 
also  a  number  of  settlers,  and  signs  of  a 
cultivated  country  around,  and  as  the  place 
and  its  surroundings  burst  upon  our  view 
we  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  having  again 
reached  civilization.  We  have  been  travel- 
ling for  thirty-five  miles  between  two  moun 
tain  ranges,  and  the  sudden  arrival  in  some- 
thing like  an  agricultural  region,  with  more 
extended  prospects  in  some  directions  at 
least,  is  all  the  more  pleasant  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Metapediac  is  situated  in  a  most  beauti- 
ful spot  at  the  point  where  the  Metapediac 
river  enters  the  Restigouche.  The  valley  of 
the  latter  river  crosses  that  of  the  former  a: 
right  angles,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  picturesque  spot  than  that 
which  is  thus  formed.  The  finest  view  of  it 
we  will  obtain  from  the  top  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain.  From  that  elevation  we  look 
down  on  the  valley  as  if  it  were  a  map  laid 
out  before  us.  We  can  trace  the  noble 
Restigouche  winding  and  glittering  among 
the  many  little  islands  covered  with  richesl 
verdure  that  dot  its  bosom,  while  the  fields 
and  farm  houses  that  here  and  there  adorn 
the  hillsides  form  a  delightful  contrast  to 
the  bold  and  rugged  front  presented  at 
other  parts  within  the  range  of  our  vision. 
Towering  up  on  the  other  side  with  forbid- 
ding aspect  is  New  Brunswick,  which  seems 
here  to  salute  her  sister  province  with  all 
the  haughtiness  of  a  titled  dame,  while  fur- 
ther down  she  comes  forward  with  a  grace- 
ful bow  and  a  smiling  face.  But  let  us  de- 
scend into  the  valley,  for  we  must  be  leaving 
soon.  Metapediac  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
fishermen  and  of  those  wishing  for  a  few 
quiet  weeks  of  retired  life,  and  will  no 
doubt  rise  into  a  place  of  importance  when 
the  railway  is  completed.  The  rivers  abound 
in  fish — salmon  and  trout;  and  we  meet  here 
with  English  captains,  American  elite,  and 
Canadian  gentry,  all  bent  upon  enjoying 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  this  rural  re- 
treat. Whole  families  take  up  their  abode 
on  scows,  and  are  towed  up  the  river  by 
horses,  as  the  water  is  too  swift  for  any 
other  means  of  navigation  upwards.  Now 
is  the  time  for  consternation  among  the 
finny  tribe ;  the  laughter  and  merry  shouts 
of  the  excursionists  peal  forth  the  death- 
knell  of  many  a  noble  salmon  and  graceful 
trout. 

At  Metapediac  the  Intercolonial  crosses 
the  Restigouche  into  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  connecting  link  is  the  first  and  only 
bridge  over  that  river.  This  is  the  great 
public  work  of  the  place,  and  has  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  people,  the  ma 
jority  of  whom  will  have  gone  to  other 
parts  betore  winter  has  set  in,  as  by  that 
time  the  work  will  be  almost  completed. 
They  will  not  depart,  however,  without 
leaving  behind  them  substantial  tokens  of 
their  liberality  in  the  shape  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church  and  a  Catholic  Chapel,  to 
the  erection  of  which  they  largely  con- 
i  tributed. 

I     Having  remained  our   appointed  time 


here,  we  will  commence  our  homeward 
travels,  not  by  retracing  our  way,  but  by 
taking  a  different  route.  From  Metap>  diac 
we  go  by  carriage  to  Campbell  ton,  New 
Brunswick,  fourteen  miles  down  Vhe  Resti- 
gouche, in  our  way  passing  through  a  coun- 
try similar  to  that  along  the  M.  river,  only 
that  it  is  more  open,  more  cultivated,  and 
much  more  diversified.  The  numerous  is- 
lands in  the  border  stream  add  a  new  and 
charming  element  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Should  any  of  the  readers  ot  this  sketch  ever 
be  bodily  present  in  these  regions,  let  him 
not  fail  to  travel  the  New  Brunswick  road 
from  Metapediac  to  Campbellton.  At  the 
top  of  Morrisey  Rock,  which  he  must  pass 
over,  a  view  will  be  presented  to  his  de- 
lighted vision  the  like  of  which  few  places 
in  the  world  possess.  At  the  foot  of  this 
rock  is  a  miniature  representation  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  this  difference  that  the  is- 
lands are  low  and  alluvial,  and  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and 
grass.  Around  are  the  mountains  rising  in 
every  fantastic  form,  while  away  to  the 
eastward  stretches  the  broad  river  like  a 
silver  band  glittering  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight. 

At  Campbellton  we  take  steamer  and  pro- 
ceed to  Dalhousie,  sixteen  miles  down  the 
stream.  Here  the  river,  which  has  been  for 
some  considerable  distance  up  from  two  to 
four  miles  wide,  open3  into  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  and  we  get  fairly  out  upon  the  salt 
wTater.  Having  called  at  Bathurst  we  pro- 
ceed on  our  voyage,  and  before  it  is  time  to 
retire  we  have  rounded  Point  Miscou,  and 
find  our  gallant  steamer  ploughing  through 
the  billowrs  of  that  great  inland  sea,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  After  a  two  days' 
sail  we  reach  Pt.  du  Chene,  the  port  of 
Shediac,  having  touched  at  the  important 
towns  of  Newcastle,  Chatham  and  Richi- 
bucto.  At  Pt.  du  Chene  we  exchange  the 
steamer  for  the  train  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  one  branch  of  which  goes  to  Hali- 
fax and  the  other  to  St.  John.  We  secure 
tickets  to  the  latter  city  and  are  soon  rolling 
on  through  what  seems  to  be  a  picturesque 
country,  but  which  cannot  be  seen  distinctly 
in  the  hazy  moonlight.  Towards  daybreak 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Kennebeccasis 
river  famous  in  the  annals  of  boat- 
racing,  and  soon  thereafter  reach  St.  John. 
After  resting  here  for  a  day  we  steam  up 
the  St.  John  River  to  Fredericton,  the  capi- 
tal, a  trip  which  will  abundantly  reward 
those  who  desire  to  view  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  But  we  must  not  loiter  by  the  way. 
Taking  the  train  from  Fredericton  to 
Portland,  Me.,  and  thence  to  Montreal,  wo 
reach  the  latter  city  in  about  thirty-six 
hours,  including  a  recess  of  five  hours  at  the 
great  seaport.  Thus  we  have  completed  the 
round  trip  together.  If  you,  readers,  have 
derived  any  pleasure  or  information  from 
accompanying  the  writer  through  the  scenes 
described,  then  he  wdl  feel  somewhat  satis- 
tied  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  wearied 
you,  then  lay  upon  his  shoulders  all  the 
blame  he  deserves.  He  takes  his  leave  •  f 
you  now  with  the  hope  that,  if  any  among 
you  are  contemplating  a  pleasure  trip,  they 
will  give  that  one  over  which  we  have  just 
gone  a  favorable  consideration,  so  that  they 
may  see  and  judge  for  themselves.  By  tha 
summer  of  1876  it  is  expected  that  through 
trains  to  Halifax  and  St.  John  will  be  run- 
ning, and  the  tourist  will  then  have  nothing 
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to  do  but  step  on  board  and  visit  at  his 
leisure  the  most  inviting  localities. 

If  he  is  a  Canadian  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
proud  of  his  country;  if  he  is  a  Briton  he 
will  be  no  less  ready  to  point  with  admira- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  Empire,  and  if  he  is 
a  foreigner  he  will  be  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  all  good  things  are  not  confined 
to  his  own  country. 


FAITH  AND  OPINION. 


Among  the  many  questions  which  occupy 
the  minds  of  men  in  this  inquiring  age,  a 
prominent  one  refers  to  the  true  place  and 
mutual  relations  of  faith  and  opinion,  in  a 
general  sense,  and  more  especially  in  their 
bearing  on  the  Christian  religion.  There 
is  a  strange  confusion,  widely  prevailing, 
respecting  these  two  words  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
faith,  emunah,  signifies  firmness,  security, 
faithfulness,  giving  the  simple  ideal  of 
religious  faith  as  reliance  on  that  which  is 
secure.  The  Greek  word,  pistis,  signifies 
literally  persuasion,  indicating  as  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  Christian  faith  is 
a  reliance  on  that  of  the  truth  or  reliability 
of  which  we  are  persuaded.  It  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  among  those  who  thought  in  Greek, 
and  w  ho  were  ignorant  ©f  the  meaning  of 
faith  as  understood  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  idea  would 
soon  prevail  that  faith  was  a  mere  intellect- 
ual assent  to  truth.  From  this  idea  a 
subsequent  one  was  easily  adduced  that 
the  truths  of  religion  as  learned  in  any  way 
from  nature  or  revelation  are  the  subjects 
with  which  faith  deals.  Hence  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word,  namely,  reliance  on  a 
person,  was  displaced  by  that  of  simply 
believing  these  truths.  The  word  faith 
came  thus  to  be  confounded  with,  or  substi- 
tuted for  belief;  that  is,  an  intellectual  act 
for  a  spiritual  and  moral  principle.  This 
error  would  probably  not  have  occurred  had 
Christianity  been  confined  to  the  Jews,  or 
speaking  more  generally,  to  a  Shemitic  race. 
But  Christianity,  boin  in  the  heart  of  the 
highly  developed  Shemitic  race  of  Israel, 
rapidly  spread  among  the  Aryan  races  of 
the  then  widespread  lloman  empire  whose 
thoughts  were  cast  in  a  Greek  mould.  The 
whole  system  of  Greek  thought  had  been 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Oriental  Gnos- 
ticism, so  that  Christianity,  as  a  system  of 
Divine  truth  in  its  early  days  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  men  whose  minds 
were  thoroughly  imbued  with  Platonic 
philosophy,  modified  by  strange  views  of 
the  nature  of  spirit  and  of  matter.  In  such 
circumstances  the  certain  result  would  be, 
the  indulging  in  speculations  about  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  man,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  nature  of  the  God-man,  Christ 
Jesus.  Hence,  no  sooner  did  Christianity 
obtain  sufficient  civil  sanction  and  fraedom 


from  persecution  to  allow  its  learned  men  to 
engage  in  working  out  and  publishing  these 
speculations  than  Christendom  became  filled 
with  them.  Naturally,  different  men  would 
take  different  views  on  such  speculative 
subjects,  and  so-called  heresies  became  rife. 
If  we  inquire  what  made  the  difference 
between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  the 
only  satisfactory  answer  which  history  gives 
us  is,  that  the  orthodox  views  were  those 
held  by  the  persons  who  could,  in  any  way, 
by  royal  influence  or  popular  prejudice,  ob- 
tain a  majority  in  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
while  heterodox  views  were  those  held  by 
these  persons  who  failed  to  command  a 
majority.  Of  course,  at  another  time,  the 
circumstances  might  be  reversed,  and  what 
was  at  one  period  regarded  as  sound  Catholic 
doctrine  on  which  salvation  depended,  was 
at  another  a  detestablo  heresy,  eutailing 
eternal  perdition. 

The  warfare  among  rival  speculative  Theologi- 
cal opinions  which  raged  for  centuries  can  now 
be  accounted  for  when  we  look  back  and  see  that 
the  whole  was  the  result  of  the  operation  of  Greek 
thought  and  speculation  on  the  Hebrew  revela- 
tion of  God.  The  Creeds  and  Confessions  of 
Faith  which  resulted  are  documents  of  the  highest 
value  as  historical  documents  showing  what 
philosophical  views  Greek  thought  had  worked 
out  of  Hebrew  revelations,  but  they  are  utterly 
useless  as  means  of  fixing  the  beliefs  of  the 
Church  in  subsequent  periods.  Faith,  as  the 
mighty  energy  of  the  divine  life  in  man,  is  not 1 
bound  to  any  fixed  form  of  theological  opinion  :  i 
on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  human  mind  re-  \ 
mains  what  it  is,  opinion  must  be  progressive  and 
continually  changing.  Faith  is  an  inner  constaut 
power,  opinion  is  the  ever-changing  phase.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  cannot  have  faith  without 
believing  certain  truths.  True  ;  just  as  we  can- 
not conceive  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  without 
its  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  embodied  in  some 
organized  form,  yet  we  do  not  consider  it  as  iden- 
tical with  such  form,  nor  do  we  consider  the  ab- 
stract principle  of  life  as  necessarily  bound  to  any 
one  definite  form,  but  as  co-existing  with  all 
varying  forms  and  developements  of  material 
form.  Thus  we  can  conceive  of  faith  as  a  con-  ; 
stant  principle  of  spiritual  life,  while  the  outer 
form  of  belief  or  opinion  in  which  it  is  embodied, 
is  ever  changing  and  growing.  Faith  has  been 
described  as  the  loyalty  of  the  soul  to  its  convic- 
tions in  realizing  the  consciousness  of  the  Infinite,  j 
The  quality  of  faith  then  will  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  conscious  communion  of  the  spirit  j 
with  God  as  a  spiritual  personality,  while  belief  j 
must  vary  with  the  intellectual  apprehension  of 
certain  philosophical  interpretations  of  the  writ- 
ten record ;  the  means  of  which  interpretation 
are  continually  changing. 

These  principles  may  be  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  value  of  this 
as  a  historical  document  will  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged even  by  many  who  do  not  assent  to 
its  terms.  It  appears  strange  that  the  great  and 
good  men  who  could  embody  in  this  Creed  such 
a  lucid  statement  of  the  abstruse  doctrines  which 
it  defines,  should  so  utterly  confound  faith  with 
belief  or  opinion  as  they  do  in  its  opening  sen- 
tence : — "Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep 
whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish everlastingly."    If  for  the  word  faith  in  this 


sentence  we  substitute  the  word  belief  or  opinion, 
the  language  would  become  intelligible  ;  as  the 
words  stand  they  are  an  unintelligible  muddle. 
Even  if  so  amended,  the  statement  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  Bible 
places  salvation  on  the  personal  relation  of  the 
heart  to  the  Saviour,  that  is,  faith  ;  the  Creed 
places  it  on  the  holding  of  certain  philosophical 
opinions  respecting  His  person.  With  such  a 
principle  adopted  by  the  learned  and  acute  dia- 
lecticians of  these  ages,  we  may  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  time  and  brain  power  employed,  not  to 
speak  of  the  mountains  of  papyrus  and  seas  of  ink 
used  in  such  controversies  as  that  in  which  the 
difference  between  the  combatants  wa3  represent- 
ed by  the  words  homoousios  and  homoiousio3. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  expresses  the  system  of 
theological  opinion  drawn  from  the  Scripture  by 
Neo-Platonists  of  the  fourth  century  who3c 
thoughts  ran  in  a  Greek  line.  A  Creed  drawn 
up  by  any  other  class  of  men  would  have  been 
different.  The  influence  of  accustomed  modes  of 
thought  on  theological  opinion  must  be  very 
great.  Suppose  men  of  various  race3  and  modes 
of  thought  to  first  learn  of  Christianity  in  mature 
life,  and  to  study  the  Bible  to  draw  from  it  a  sys- 
tem of  truth.  A  Chaldean  with  the  grand  con- 
ceptions of  the  created  universe  learned  from  the 
bright  skies  of  his  home,  would  from  the  Bible 
unfold  grand  conceptions  of  the  power  and  glory 
of  God  a3  the  Creator.  The  Arabian,  accustom- 
ed spontaneously  to  think  in  beautiful  figures  of 
speech,  would  unfold  a  system  of  doctrine  brilliant 
with  figurative  illustrations.  The  practical  Teuton 
would  unfold  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God, 
as  the  Governor,  as  well  as  the  Father  of  men.  The 
American  Indian  would  describe  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  looks  with  compassion  on  his  children,  and 
who  prepares  a  future  home  for  them  in  a  heavenly 
world,  very  like  the  present  one.  All  these  systems 
of  Theology  would  be  very  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  that  of  the  Greeks  who  "seek  after 
wisdom,"  and  having  found  it,  embody  it  in  the 
Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds. 

God  has  given  us  two  books  from  which  we  way 
draw  a  knowledge  of  truth  ;  namely,  the  Bible  and 
nature.  Both  are  open  for  reading  and  study  by 
men  in  all  ages.  From  the  Bible  we  draw  up  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  truth  ;  from  nature  a  system  of 
scientific  truth.  A  creed  is  useful  historically  as 
embodying  a  distinct  and  concise  statement  of  the 
opinions  of  the  men  of  the  age  when  it  was  prepar- 
ed Just  as  a  scientific  treatise  is  useful  as  it  formu- 
lates the  ascertained  principles  of  science  of  its  age . 
But  a  Creed  should  no  more  be  supposed  to  fix  for 
all  succeeding  time  the  religious  belief  of  men  than 
a  valuable  system  of  science  of  any  particular  age 
should  be  expected  to  fix  scientific  belief  for  all 
time  to  come.  When  Christendom  shakes  off  the 
error  of  confounding  opinion  with  faith,  it  will  be 
better  prepared  than  it  now  is  to  make  progress  in 
the  science  of  religion,  just  as  in  all  the  sciences  of 
nature,  and  the  harmony  between  these  branches 
of  knowledge  will  become  more  clearly  under- 
stood. R 


Alma  Mater  Society  Prize.  — Atthelast  regu  - 
lar  meeting  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  offer  the  above  prize 
for  competition  next  session  also,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  choose  the  subject  of 
essay  and  make  any  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments. The  value  of  the  prize  was  increased 
to  twenty-five  dollars,  and  ought  to  secure  a 
large  number  of  competitors.  Apart  from  its 
pecuniary  worth  the  amount  of  knowledge 
gained  in  preparing  the  essay  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  trouble ;  so  that  those 
who  failed  to  carry  off  the  trophy  would  not 
at  all  lose  anything  by  their  attempt.  The 
subject  for  next  session  will  be  announced  in 
due  time. 
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THE  BANQUET. 

(official  notices.) 

The  Banquet  to  be  given  by  the  Trustees 
to  the  graduates  and  under-graduate9  at  the 
close  of  the  present  session  is  fixed  to  take 
place  in  the  Convocation  Hall  of  the  College 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  next  month 
(April.)  Proceedings  will  begin  at  8  o'clock. 
On  the  following  day  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  the 
Annual  Convocation  will  be  held.  It  is 
hoped  that  mauy  of  those  who  are  coining; 
to  the  banquet  will  be  able  to  remain  for 
the  meeting  of  Convocation. 

A  printed  invitation,  dated  16th  February 
and  signed  by  the  Principal  in  the  name  of 
the  Trustees,  was  addressed  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates  known  to  be  resident 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  To  the 
invitation  was  appended  the  request  that 
the  recipient  would  reply  at  his  earliest 
convenience,  and  not  later  than  10th  March. 
Many  replies  have  been  received,  the  writers 
of  which  regretfully  apologize  for  inability 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  at  the  same 
time  indulge  in  cordial  expressions  of  inter- 
est in  the  prosperity  of  the  College  and  the 
success  of  the  coming  re-union. 

Considering  the  number  of  invitations 
issued  it  is  possible  that  some  have  not 
reached  their  destination,  or  that  the  replies 
to  them  have  miscarried.  It  is  also  possible 
that  business  engagements  and  other  cir- 
cumstances have  caused  delay  or  oversight. 
It  is  therefore  deemed  proper  to  insert  be- 
low the  names  of  those  who  have  accepted 
the  invitation  or  expressed  their  intention 
to  be  present  if  possible;  and  it  is  especially 
desired  that  parties  interested  will  have  the 
kindness  at  once  to  rectify  any  omission 
they  may  notice  in  the  appended  list,  so 
that  with  little  delay  the  necessary  cards 
may  be  prepared  and  forwarded.    It  is  the 
wish  of  the  Trustees  to  have  as  large  a 
gathering  as  is  practicable  ;  but  as  regards 
the  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  local 
committee,  it  is  obviously  important  that 
the  intentions  of  the  invited  should  at  once 
be  communicated  to  the  Principal. 
The  following  list  includes  all  graduates  and 
undergraduates  (not  other  friends)  from 
whom  replies  have  been  received,  intimating 
their  reception  of  the  invitation  or  their  in- 
tention to  be  present  if  possible. 
Asselstine  H.  A.  Kingston. 
Bain  H.  U.,  B.  A.  Perth. 
Ballagh  J.  H.  Kingston. 
Bell  J.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Montreal. 
Bethune  A.,  M.D.  Glanford. 
Bingham  J.,  M.D.  Warsaw. 
Black  Rev.  W.  M.  Montreal. 
Booth  D.  B.,  M.D.  Odessa. 
Bowen  G.  H.  Kingston. 
Cameron  Rev.  A.  H.  S.  Gower. 

Cameron  H.  Kingston. 
Camelon  Rev.  D.  London. 
Campbell  Rev.  A. ,  B.  A.  Beachburg. 
Campbell  Rev.  K.,  M.A.  Montreal. 


Cannichael  Rev.  J.,  M.A. 
Carmichael  Rev.  J. 
Cattanach  J.  C,  B.A. 
Cumberland  T.  D. 
Chamberlane  J.  F. 
Chambers  Rev.  R.,  B.A. 
Claxton  G.  C. 
Coleman  W.  F,  M.D. 
Craig  J.  A. 
Creeggan  J. 
Darragh  R.  J.,  M.D. 
Dawson  Rev.  A.,  B.A. 
Day  H.  W.,  M.D. 
Dickson  J.  R.,  M.D. 
Dingman  W.  E. 
Drummond  A.  T. ,  B.  A. ,  LL 
Drummond  F.  A. 
Dunlop  Ned,  M.  D. 
Dyckman  H.  M. 
Eakin  Rev.  J.,  B.A. 
Elmer  W.  W.,  M.D. 
Ferguson  W.  B.,  B.A. 
Fowler  Fife,  M.D. 
Fraleck  E.  B.,  B.A. 
Fraser  Rev.  J.,  B.A. 
Fuller  W.  H.,  M.A. 
Gray  Rev.  J. ,  B.  A. 
Germ  J.,  M.D. 
Gibson  A.  M.,  M.D. 
Gibson  W.  J.,  B.A. 
Hamilton  A.,  B.A.,  M.D. 
Heath  F.  C. 
Hendry  T. 
Herald  J. 

Herdman  W.  C,  B.A, 
Hogg  Rev.  J.,  D.D. 
Holmes  F.  L.  S. 
Iugersoll  I.  F.,  M.D. 
Kellock  J.  D.,  M.D. 
Kidd  E.,  M.D. 
Kincaid  R,  M.D. 
Kirkpatrick  G.  A.,  M.P. 
Knight  A.  P.,  M.A. 
Lamont  Rev.  H,  D.D. 
Lang  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Legge  C,  C.  E. 
Lunam  H. 

Malloch  E.  G.,  B.A. 
Mark  Rev.  R.,  M.D. 
Mason  J.  W. 
May  Rev.  J.,  M.  A. 
Monro  J.  C,  M.D. 
Morton  J.  A.  McD. 
Motherwell  J. 
Mowat  Hon.  0.,  LL.  D. 
Muckleston  J.,  B.A. 
Mundell  W. 
Munro  D.(  M.D. 
MacAdam  S.  T.,  M.D. 
MacCraken  J.  I.,  B.A. 
Macgillivray  A. 
McLarenRe  v.  E.  D. ,  M.  A. ,  B. 
Maclennan  D.  B.,  M.A. 
Maclennan  J.,  B.A.,  M.P. 
Macnab,  F.  F.,  B.A. 
MacPherson  Judge,  B.  A. 
MacPherson  J.  P.,  M.A. 
MacTavish  A. 
MacTavish  D.  B.,  M.A. 
McArthur  D. 
McArtlmr  J. 
McCammon  J.,  M.D. 
McDowell  C. 
McGregor  P.  C,  B.A. 
Mclntyre  Rev.  C.  E. 
Mclntyre  D.  M.,  B.A. 
McKillop  A. 
McKillop  C. 
McLean  J. 
McMurchy  A. 
McQuarrie  A.  N.,  B.A. 
Nairn  R. 
Nesbit  E.,  M.D. 
Nimmo  Rev.  J.  H.,  B.A. 
Niven  Rev.  D.  P.,  B.A. 
Oliver  J.  K.,  M.D. 
Parker  P.,  M.D. 


PQ. 


Markham. 
King. 

River  Beaudette. 
Kingston. 
Morrisbnrg. 
Nairn. 
Kingston. 
Toronto. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Columbus. 
Beamsville. 
Trenton. 
Portsmouth. 
Kingston. 
B.  Montreal. 
Kingston. 
Sydenham. 
Kingston. 
Parkhill. 
Madoe. 
Napanee. 
Kingston. 
Belleville. 
Whitby. 
Kingston. 
Orillia. 

Auburn,  U.S. 
Harriston. 
Renfrew. 
Melbourne, 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Guelph. 
Farmers  ville. 
Picton. 
Perth. 
Manotick. 
Peterborough. 
Kingston. 
Hawkesbury. 
Newington. 
Kingston. 
Montreal. 
Kingston. 
Perth. 
Ottawa. 
Kingston. 
Ottawa. 
S.  Finch. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Toronto. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Lanark. 

Portage  du  Fort. 
Ottawa. 
Kingston. 
DMerriikville. 
Cornwall. 
Toronto. 
Carleton  Place. 
Owen  Sound. 
Ottawa. 
Admaston. 
Ottawa. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Kingston, 
Almonte. 
Gore's  Landing. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Kingston. 
Quebec. 
Kingston. 
Sandwich. 
Tamworth. 
Sutton. 
Kingston. 
Stirling. 


Porteous  Rev.  G. 
Price  C.  V.,  LL.  B. 
Price  R.  B.,  M.D. 
Ritchie  G. 
Rogers  R.  V.,  B.A. 
Ross  A. 

Rowse  M.,  B.A. 
Saunders  H.  J.,  M.D. 
Scott  W.  S.,  M.D. 
Shannon  L.  W. 
Shannon  R.  W. 
Shaw  R.,  B.A. 
Smith  Rev.  J.  C,  M.A. 
Stuart  I.,  B.A. 
Stuart  J.  G. 
Sullivan  M.,  M.D. 
Tassie  W.,  LL.D. 
Thompson  G.  M. 
Tracy  R.,  M.D.- 
Walkem  W.  W.,  M.D. 
Walker  A.  H,  M.D. 
Webster  G.  R. 
Welch  F. 
Yates  H,  M.D. 
Yates  0.,  M.D. 


Matilda. 

Kingston. 

Bath. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Wolfe  Island. 

Bath. 

Kingston. 

Southampton. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Hamilton. 

Morrisburg. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Gait. 

Kingston. 

Bellevdle. 

Portsmouth. 

Dundas. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 


Medical. — The  examinations  in  Medicine  of 
Queen's  University  and  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  commenced  on 
the  15th  instant,  terminated  at  a  late  hour  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  different  candidates 
were  subjected  to  a  searching  examination.  The 
following  passed  the  Primary  Examination 
(without  an  oral):  J. B. Murphy, Norwood;  Sand. 
Potter,  Manotick;  Geo.  H.  Case,  London;  and 
Alex.  Kennedy,  Bath  (excepting  in  Chemistry) : 
also  M.  S.  McCullough,  Pittsburgh;  Thomas 
Potter,  Manotick;  and  J.  McG.  Yourex,  Belle- 
vdle.  The  following  Students  passed  the  Final 
Examination  for  M.D.  (without  an  oral:  A.  H. 
Betts,  Portsmouth;  Allen  Carscallen,  Petworth; 
A.  B.  Deynard,  Picton;  D.  A.  Dowsley,  Frank- 
ville;  J.  W.  Lane,  North  Wdliamsburg;  Samuel 
Potter,  Manotick;  and  Leslie  Tuttle,  Centre- 
ville:  also  Geo.  Dowsley,  Frank  ville;  W.  E. 
Dingman,  Milford;  Thomas  Masson,  Menie; 
W.  S.  McCullough,  Pittsburgh;  R.  F.  Preston, 
Newboro. 


C.  H,  LAVELL  &  CO, 

(Successors  to  Dr.  SKINNER), 

Chemists  and  Druggists. 

PURE  Chemicals  and  Drugs  always  on  hand, 
together  with  a  Complete  Assortment  of 
Brushes  (Hair,  Nail,  Cloth  and  Shaving), 
Combs,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Mirrors,  Patent 
Medicines  and  all  Druggist's  Sundries. 

Medicines  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
during  the  night  by  ringing  the  bell. 

"YOUR  TURN  NEXT  !" 

R.  H.  ELMER, 

EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Hobart's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 

AECHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c.,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

jjSf  The  Works  carefully  superintended. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

HENDERSON^BOOKSTORE, 

MOLESWORTH'S  History  of  England  and 
France,  1830  to  1874. 
Livingston's  Last  Journalism  in  Central  Africa. 
Smith's  Recent  Assyrian  Discoveries. 
The  Old  Regime  in  Canada.    By  F.  Parkman. 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 

Recollections  and  Suggestions.  By  Earl  Rus- 
sell. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Arthur  Helps 

Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort 

The  Greville  Memoirs.    2  Vols. 

"  "  1  Vol.  (Abridged.) 

Draper's  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion. 

A  Magnificent  Work  is  now  being  issued  in 
Monthly  Parts,  Profusely  and  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated— Wylie's  History  of  Protestantism.  Price 
per  Number  only  20  cents,  or  $2.25  per_  year 
until  concluded. 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

Princess  Street. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 

and  Music  Dealer, 

FBI  N  CESS  STREET. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

nHE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
1      of  Masters.     Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations.  ; 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the  j 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few  1 
resident  pupils.    Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A. 

Head  Master. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  Ac. 

Order3  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 

THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,    White,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 

Your  ¥ame  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 


One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 


THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 
hand. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVENIR 

STILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES   DE  VISITE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 


BOOTS,  SH0ES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A   SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  YALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

B.  ROSE'S, 

RINCESS  STREET 


Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 


An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CUTLERY, 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 

MAHOOD'S, 


At 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


Princess  Street. 


MATTHEW  GAGE 


"Watchmaker 


and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MERCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers 


H 


KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

AVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  G-oods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS 


Always  a  Full  Stock. 

To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874,  DUNBAR  &  Co. 


CLARK  WEIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

NVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

West  of  England  Doeskins. 


I 


STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  SJiirts. 


EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL), 

MUSIC  AKD  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  Zing  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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AD  AMICUM 


UV  J.  E.  W. 


(The  writer  of  the  following  i»ooui  is  now  an  under- 
graduate in  Toronto  University.) 

The  ripening  year  rolls  swiftly  by  ; 
The  world  pursues  its  usual  round  : 
Yet  little  thought  of  these  is  found 
In  those  who  wisdom  deify. 

The  midnight  lamp  its  dismal  light 
Throws  round  the  chamber  still  and  grave  ; 
And  all  without  is  silent,  save 
The  ghostly  phantoms  of  the  night. 

The  silver  moon  its  modest  beams 
Dispenses  o'er  a  slumbering  land  ; 
The  autumn  wood  by  zephyrs  fanned 
Like  sylvan  nymphs  at  warfare  seems. 

The  purling  rill  meauders  on  ; 
The  croaking  frogs  have  stilled  their  din ; 
The  boding  owls  their  flight  begin  ; 
And  shadows  all  the  street  have  won. 

The  lamp  burns  on,  and  all  is  still, 
Save  where  sonorous  slumber  rings, 
Or  where  the  cricket  faintly  sings, 
Or  where  the  death-tick  augurs  ill. 

Perchance  some  feline  yells  abound  : 
Perchance  the  rats  are  ill  at  rest, 
Or  whining  curs  the  streets  infest, 
Or  some  stray  cock  his  crow  has  found. 

But  still  the  eternal  lamp  burns  on  ; 
The  weary  hand  still  holds  the  head  ; 
The  weary  eyes  through  tomes  are  lead,_ 
Dissecting  works  that  long  have  shone. 

Perhaps  Old  Homer  yields  his  hoard 
Over  the  lapse  of  mighty  years, 
Or  polished  Virgil  brings  the  tears 
While  grey  Anchises  meets  the  sword. 

Perhaps  the  Mathematics  yield 
A  source  of  trouble  and  of  joy, 
Which  well  repays  the  hard  employ 
Extended  o'er  a  boundless  field. 

Perhaps  the  "Madman  of  the  North" 
Or  bold  Horatius  deeds  supply, 
Or  else  how  nations  live  and  die 
May  drag  the  wearied  senses  forth. 

But  still  the  waning  lamp  burns  on  ; 
How  fast  the  chains  of  interest  hold 
By  hugging  the  immortal  gold, 
Till  weary  nature  is  undone  ! 


At  last  far  in  the  depths  of  night, 
The  swollen  eyes  distent  with  pain, 
The  trembling  hand,  the  whirling  brain, 
Acknowledge  nature's  puissant  right. 

Go  on,  brave  heart,  the  goal's  not  far : 
"And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapple  with  your  evil  star. 

And  make  by  force  your  merit  spread. 
And  live  to  clutch  the  keys  of  fame," 
And  write  an  adamantine  name, 
And  gain  the  laurel  for  your  head. 


TWT7  APT^ITW  C\V  TITT?  lWflSS  POST 

(From  the  German.) 

The  angel  of  the  flowers  one  day 

Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay, 

That  spirit  to  whose  charge  is  given 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  of  heaven, 

Awaking  from  his  light  repose, 

Awaking  from  his  light  repose, 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose 

"For  the  sweet  shade  thou'st  given  to  me, 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  granted  thee." 

The  rose  replied  with  heightening  glow, 

"On  me  another  grace  bestow." 

The  angel  paused  iu  silent  thought. 

"What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not  ?" 

'Twas  but  a  moment ;  o'er  the  rose 

A  veil  of  moss  he  lightly  throws  ; 

And  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed, 

What  other  flower  can  this  exceej.1  ? 


WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

I  wish,  after  nil  I  have  said  about  wit  and 
humour,  I  could  satisfy  myself  of  the  good 
effects  upon  the  character  and  disposition  ; 
but  I  am  conviuced  the  probable  tendency 
of  both  is,  to  corrupt  the  understanding  and 
the  heart.  I  am  not  speaking  of  wit  where 
it  is  kept  down  by  more  serious  qualities  of 
mind  and  thrown  into  the  background  of 
the  picture  ;  but  where  it  stands  out  boldly 
and  emphatically,  and  is  evidently  the 
master  quality  in  any  particular  mind. 
Profound  wits,  though  they  are  generally 
courted  for  the  amusement  they  afford,  are 
seldom  respected  for  the  qualities  they  pos- 
sess.   The  habit  of  seeing  things  in  a  witty 


point  of  view  increases  and  makes  incursions 
from  its  own  pi^er  regions  upon  principles 
and  opinions  which  are  ever  held  sacred  by 
the  wise  and  good.  A  witty  man  is  a  dra- 
matic performer  :  in  process  of  time  he  can 
no  more  exist  without  applause  than  he  can 
exist  without  air  ;  if  his  audience  be  small, 
or  if  they  are  inattentive,  or  if  a  new  wit 
defrauds  him  of  any  portion  of  his  admira- 
tion, it  is  all  over  with  him — he  sickens  and 
is  extinguished.  The  app'auses  ot  the  theatre 

MUll^t-  1  i  ^  ^...iBt-BO- 

him  that  he  must  obtain  them  at  the  expense 
of  decency,  friendship,  and  good  feeling.  It 
must  always  be  probable,  too,  that  a  mere. 
wit  is  a  person  of  light  and  frivolous  under- 
standing. His  business  is  not  to  discover 
relations  of  ideas  that  are  useful,  and  have  a 
real  influence  upon  life,  but  to  discover  the 
more  trifling  relations  which  are  only  amus- 
ing ;  he  never  looks  at  things  with  the  naked 
eye  of  common  sense,  but  is  always  gazing 
at  the  world  through  a  Claude  Lorraine 
glass, — discovering  a  thousand  appearances 
which  are  created  only  by  the  instrument  of 
inspection,  and  covering  every  object  with 
factitious  and  unnatural  colours. '  In  short, 
the  character  of  a  mere  wit  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  as  very  amiable,  very  respectably, 
or  very  safe.  So  far  the  world,  in  judging 
of  wit  where  it  has  swallowed  up  all  other 
qualities,  judge  aright ;  but  I  doubt  if  they 
are  sufficiently  indulgent  to  this  faculty 
where  it  exists  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  as  one 
out  of  many  other  ingredients  of  the  under- 
standing. There  is  an  association  in  men's 
minds  between  dulness  and  wisdom,  amuse- 
ment and  folly,  which  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence iu  decision  upon  clnracter,  and  is  not 
overcome  without  considerable  difficult}-. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  outward  signs  of  a 
dull  man  and  a  wise  man  are  the  same,  and 
so  are  the  outward  signs  of  a  frivolous  man 
and  a  witty  man ;  and  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  the  majority  will  be  disposed  to  look 
to  much  more  than  the  outward  sign.  I 
believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  wit  is  very  seldom 
the  only  eminent  quality  which  resides  in 
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the  mind  of  any  man  ;  it  is  commonly  ac- 
companied by  many  other  talents  of  every 
description,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  strong  evidence  of  a  fertile  and  superior 
understanding.  Almost  all  the  great  poets, 
orators,  and  statesmen  of  all  titties  have  been 
witty.  Caesar,  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Des- 
cartes, and  Lord  Baron  were  witty  men  ;  so 
were  Cicero,  Sliakspeare,  Demosthenes, 
Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden,  Fontenelle,  Johnson, 
Waller,  Cowley,  i-olon,  Socrates,  Dr.  John- 
son, and  almost  every  man  who  has  made  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  talked  of  the  danger  of  wit : 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  enter  into  com- 
monplace declamation  against  faculties  be- 
cause they  are  dangerous  ;— wit  is  danger- 
ous, eloquence  is  dangerous,  a  talent  for  ob- 
servation is  dangerous,  everything  is  danger- 
ous that  has  efficacy  and  vigour  for  its  char- 
acteristics; nothing  is  safe  but  mediocrity. 
The  business  is,  in  conducting  the  under- 
standing well,  to  risk  something  :  to  aim  at 
uniting  things  that  are  commonly  incompat 
ible.  The  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  man 
is,  that  he  is  eight  men,  riot  one  man  ;  that 
lie  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no  sense, 
and  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  no  wit ;  that 
his  conduct  is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were  the 
dullest  of  human  beings,  and  his  imagina- 
tion as  brilliant  as  if  he  were  irretrievablj 
mined.  But  when  wit  is  combined  with 
sense  and  information  ;  when  it  is  softened 
by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  strong 
principle  ;  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  can  use  it  and  despise  it,  who  can 
be  witty  and  something  much  better  than 
witty,  who  loves  honour,  justice,  decency, 

spod  nature,  moralitv.  and  religion  ten 
rnousand  mires  DeTter  tnan  wit  ; — wit  is 

then  a  beautiful  and  delightful  part  of  our 
nature.  There  is  no  more  interesting  spec- 
tacle than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  u]3on  the 
different  characters  of  men  ;  than  to  observe 
it  expending  caution,  relaxing  dignity,  un- 
freezing coldness, — teaching  age,  and  care, 
and  pain,  to  smile, — extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and 
charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetrates  through 
the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society, 
gradually  bringing  men  nearer  together,  and 
giving  every  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining 
countenance.  Genuine  and  innocent  wit, 
like  this,  is  surely  the  flavour  of  the  mind  ! 
Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason, 
and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food  ;  but 
God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavour,  and 
brightness,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes  to 
enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and 
to  "charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning 
marie."  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 

Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Union  College,  lias  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  deliver  the  "Vedder  Lec- 
tures" for  the  present  year  at  Rutger's  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  The  first  Tuesday  in  April 
was  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
The  subjects  are,  the  tearfulness  of  atheism,  the 
denial  of  the  supernatural,  cosmical  objections  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
greatness  of  Bible  theism.  The  Calvinism  of 
Calvin — not  that  of  the  men  who  are  sometimes 
called  Calvinists  in  this  day — has  no  abler  de- 
fender than  Prof.  Lewis. 


Devout  mother  (to  young  lady  who  is  burning 
love-letters  on  Sunday) — "What  are  you  doing 
there,  my  dear?  Are  you  burning  incense?' 
Young  lady — "0,  no,  ma  ;  I  am  only  burning 
.nonsense." 


MATTER,  FORCE  AND  LIFE. 

"When  we  take  up  the  question  of  exist- 
ence the  mind  becomes  overwhelmed.  We 
cannot  disbelieve  in  the  fact  of  an  existing 
universe,  and  yet  no  possible  power  of  ours 
can  penetrate  the  mystery  of  existence.  We 
foim  imaginations  of  the  unknown  realities 
of  matter  and  mind  so  dazzling  that  we 
long  intensely  to  know  something  of  them, 
and  to  Ibis  end  we  earnestly  question  our 
own  minds  and  we  question  nature,  but 
from  both  we  get  the  answer  that  there  is 
an  inscrutable  mystery  of  being  which 
must  be  real,  but  which  we  cannot  know, 
while  a  great  many  relations  of  that  being 
or  entity  may  be  searched  out  and  known. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  limit  of  the  unknown  land  . 
we  may  reason  from  subject  to  object  or 
vice  versa ;  from  Nature  to  Gotl,  or  from 
Creator  to  creation  ;  the  result  is  ever  the 
same.  We  are  landed  at  length  in  ultimate 
and  inscrutable  mysteries.  Modes,  relations, 
properties,  etc.,  of  the  unknown  become 
known  to  us,  and  with  these  alone  we  can 
deab  By  consciousness  we  foim  the  first 
idea  of  our  own  existence ;  thence  we  ad- 
vance to  the  cause  of  our  existence,  and  by 
reasoning  we  learn  that  that  cause  must  of 
necessity  be  a  free,  volitional,  affectional. 

rational,  eihieal  arc!  personal  Being.  A 
*wrt«^»  „ut<. .!<_<=  iraas  us  to  t lie  considera- 
tion of  an  outer  world,  and  thus  we  form 
the  complete  triangle  of  existence,—  self. 
God,  Nature.  It  is  of  very  little  use  in  this 
connection  to  discuss  the  old  questions  of 
Idealists  anil  Materialists,  as  no  satisfactory 
results  can  be  arrived  at  by  their  lines  ol 
argument.  It  would  be  well  if  both  would 
follow  the  excellent  teaching  of  Huxley. 
In  his  essay  on  Descartes'  Discourse  he  has 
clearly  shown  that  in  searching  into  the 
mystery  of  existence  whether  we  follow 
the  path  of  Materialism  or  Idealism,  we 
come  to  the  same  point,  if  we  only  go  far 
enough.  He  then  speaks  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Physics  and  Metaphysics  by  ac- 
knowledging faults  on  both  sides  : — "in  the 
confession  by  Physics  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  are,  in  their  ultimate  analysis, 
known  to  us  only  as  facts  of  consciousness  ; 
in  the  admission  by  Metaphysics  that  the 
facts  of  consciousness  are  practically  inter- 
pretable  only  by  the  methods  and  the 
formula'  of  physics." 

Reasoning  on  our  consciousness  of  physical 
resistance  gives  us  our  idea  of  matter  as  that 
which  has  persistent  extension,  and  space  is 
extension  minus  the  conception  of  physical 
resistance,  or  in  other  words  the  blank  form 
of  our  idea  of  matter.  The  origin  of  our 
idea  of  force  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
Space,  time,  matter  and  motion  are  all  either 
built  up  of  or  abstracted  from  our  experi- 


ences of  force.  All  our  modes  of  conscious- 
ness as  regards  the  physical  world  are  de- 
rived either  mediately  or  immediately  from 
experiences  of  force  ;  but  these  experiences 
are  not  derived  from  anything  else  :  hence 
in  force  we  come  to  the  ultimate  idea  of 
matter.  There  arc  four  states  or  forms  of 
matter,  solid,  liquid,  ajriform,  and  gaseous 
or  elementary  :  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
divisions  respectively  of  earth,  water,  air 
and  fire-  Each  of  these  forms  expresses  the 
quantity  of  force  necessary  to  constitute  the 
given  state  or  form.  While  matter  may  be 
changed  in  form  by  receiving  or  losing  a 
specific  amount  of  force,  and  even  may  be- 
come invisible,  science  clearly  teaches  that 
no  change  of  form  increases  or  lessens  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  existence.  The 
amount  of  force  also,  wdiile  shifting  continu- 
ally from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another, 
remains  the  same.  Force  often  changes  its 
form  antl  disappears  as  one  form  of  energy, 
to  appear  in  another.  The  forms  of  force 
known  as  physical  forces  are  ever  changing. 
Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  ever 
travel  in  an  eternal  round,  but  never  lose  in 
all  the  cycle  of  their  changes  the  character- 
istic of  force,  which  may  appear  after  each 
change,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms. 
Water  may  be  taken  as  an  example  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  different  states  of 
■■■  i  1 1  hi  capuncuia    uf  me  ciiirerenr. 

amounts  of  force  required  to  constitute  the 
several  forms.  Asa  solid  water  can  exist 
at  any  known  degree  below,  but  not  above, 
32  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  as  a  liquid  only  be- 
tween 32  and  212  degrees ;  as  steam  only 
between  212  and  5072 degrees;  while  above 
the  last  figure  it  can  only  exist  in  elementary 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  the  mechanical 
force  of  a  pound  weight  falling  772  feet  is 
equivalent  in  force  to  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
Fahrenheit :  or  772  pounds  falling  one  foot. 
,To  dissolve  a  pound  of  ice  at  32  degrees 
without  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water  will  require  a  pound  of  water  at 
174.05  degrees.  The  dissolved  ice  has  ac- 
quired no  heat,  but  the  hot  water  poured  on 
it  has  lost  142.65  degrees.  That  is,  it  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  the  amount  of 
force  represented  by  that  amount  of  heat  to 
change  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
particles  of  water  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
condition.  The  change  of  form  is  percep- 
tible to  the  senses,  but  the  expenditure  of 
force  is  not.  That  is  an  immaterial  essence 
not  cognizable  by  the  senses.  The  forms  of 
force  become  known  to  us  only  as  they  de- 
velope  secondary  properties  in  matter  by 
which  they  become  cognizable:  and  by 
these  affections  of  matter  we  learn  the  abso- 
lutely certain  reality  of  these  immaterial  es- 
sences. Following  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  a  pound  of  water  would  show  the 
following  results.  The  force  expended  in 
changing  it  from  ice  to  liquid  water  is  equi- 
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valent  to  the  mechanical  force  requisite  to 
lift  110,396  pounds  one  foot ;  more  than  55 
tons  To  change  the  pound  of  water  into 
steam  requires  9C5  thermal  units  equivalent 
to  lifting  744,980  pounds,  or  372.1  tons  one 
foot  high.  To  constitute  8-9  of  a  pound  of 
oxygen  and  1-9  of  a  pound  of  hydrogen 
from  a  pound  of  steam,  8,000  degrees  of  heat 
disappear;  equal  to  lifting  6,176,000 pounds, 
or  3.088  tons  one  foot  high.  Therefore  to 
change  a  pound  of  ice  into  a  pound  of  gas 
expends  a  force  equal  to  the  lifting  of  7,533 
tons  one  foot  high. 

The  term  correlation  of  forces  expresses  the 
truth  that  all  forms  of  force  are  interchange- 
able a<  <  ording  to  an  assignable  rate  of  com- 
mutation. The  persistence  of  force  expresses 
the  truth  that  whatever  changes  may  pass 
on  then:,  the  amount  of  force  is  never  lessen- 
ed or  destroyed.  Matter  is  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  immaterial  essence,  force. 

We  are  ever  surrounded  by  matter  and 
spirit.    What  is  matter  and  what  is  spirit  ? 
A  question  easy  to  ask,  but  not  easy  to  an- 
swer.   Wc  form  an  idea  of  our  own  person- 
ality from  consciousness,  and  then  we  find 
that  wc  are  affected  by  influences  outside 
our  personality.    Let  a  man  after  twenty 
years'  absence  return  to  a  once  familiar 
scene,  and  emotions  which  have  not  been 
felt  for  twenty  years  rise  up  again  in  his 
mind.    We  say  they  are  caused  by  associa- 
tion, but  this  is  only  a  name  to  cover  our 
ignoiancc,  being  no  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena.   Certain  rays  of  light  have  im- 
pinged on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  causing  vi- 
brations to  course  along  the  nerve  cells  from 
the  eye  to  the  brain.    So  far,  only  vibra- 
tions;  but  there  immediately  result  certain 
affections  and  emotions  which  do  not  con- 
sist oi  vibrations,  nor  anything  like  them. 
These  emotions  w  ere  not  in  the  rays  of  light, 
for  they  would  not  have  been  produced  in 
another  person  ;  nor  in  the  retina  or  nerve 
which  answered  only  to  the  rays  of  light  ; 
nor  in  the  consciousness  of  the  man,  for  he 
was  not  conscious  of  them  a  moment  before. 
The  clouds  of  fancy  are  dissolved  into  mys- 
tery, and  the  subtlety  ol'matter  everjn-escnts 
an  essence  which  we  long  in  vain  to  grasp. 
Every   leaf  or  pebble  expands  under  the 
microscope  into  a  world  of  wonder.  The 
daylight  becomes  an  incomprehensibleoeean 
trembling  with  infinitesimal  waves.  Mate- 
rial forms  which  had  beeu  to  man  prison 
bars,  shutting  in  his  soul,  now  become  organ 
keys  by  means  of  which  some  mysterious 
power  calls  forth  a  ravishing  music,  to 
which  they  bear  no  resemblance.    Wc  try 
to  explain  someof  thewonderful  phenomena 
thus  brought  before  us  by  speaking  of  a 
system  of  molecular  physics,  but  we  are 
thus  assigning  a  cause  not  only  (to  our 
minds)  entirely  unlike  the  effect,  but  inade- 
quate to  account  for  it.    We  have  all  heard 
of  the  ether  and  its  wavelets  which,  vibrat- 
ing millions  of  times  in  a  second,  carry 
everywhere  the  glory  of  light:  and  to  ex- 
plain the  beauties  of  colouring  we  speak  of 
the  inexjilicable  ca2)aeity  of  one  substance, 
or  one  pigment  to  absorb  or  reflect  a  few 
millions  or  billions  more  or  less  of  vibra- 
tions per  second  than  another.    Now  sup- 
pose that  at  the  inner  end  of  the  optic  nerve 
there  are  brain  molecules  capable  of  mark- 
ing time  to  the  wavelets  of  light,  and  sup- 
pose ourselves  capable  of  plunging  into  the 
vibrating  rolling  ocean  of  molecules  of  which 
any  coloured  surlace  consists,  there  is  no 


reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  satis- 
fied, on  any  nearer  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  sensations  to  personal  identity. 
Materialism  will  tell  us  that  mind  is  only  an 
affection  or  mode  of  matter,  and  that  ideas 
are  impressions  on  brain  cells;  personal 
identity  is  a  succession  of  brain  molecules 
with  similar  affections ;  but  it  has  this  in- 
consistency that  having  deniedtheexistence 
of  anything  but  these  molecules  it  must 
then  assume  that  there  is  a  continuous 
something  to  recognize  the  similarity  of  im- 
pressions, an  assumption  which  it  is  the  ex- 
press aim  of  the  hypothesis  to  eliminate. 
Many  years  pass  away  and  wre  are  reminded 
of  something  which  has  not  been  thought 
of  during  these  years.  In  the  meantime  the 
cells  of  the  brain  have  been  dissolved,  and 
a  new  generation  of  cells  has  taken  their 
place  :  but  a  something  which  no  chemical 
powers  can  dissolve,  or  mechanical  laws  af- 
fect, spans  the  interval  and  connects  the 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  present.  What  is 
that  something  ?  The  living,  spiritual,  per- 
cipient self.  The  house  changes  ;  the  living- 
man  remains  the  same. 

In  the  sublime  vision  of  the  creation  given 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  the 
expression,  "The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters."  Heb.  Ruach  Elohim 
merachepheth  alpenai  haniaim.    What  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  breath  or  afflatus 
of  the  Exalted  One  ?  Surely  neither  person- 
ally the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  materially  a  strong 
wind  ;  but  the  words  express  that  etherial 
or  spiritual  essence  which  we  call  force,  the 
j  ultimate  result  of  all  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  matter.  Breathed  by  the  Creator  into  the 
i  vast  nebulous  expanse,  the  whole  became 
:  full  of  p.nercv  or  force      The  word  mpva- 
chepheth  indicates,  in  manner  very  accord- 
]  ant  with  the  latest  deductions  of  science, 
!  those  ceaseless   vibrations  of  all  matter 
j  which  exhibit  to  us  the  phases  of  all  forms 
i  of  force.    Matter  thus  endowed  with  this 
tin'mia  mundi  immediately  exhibited  that 
phase  of  force  which  is  the  primary  one  in 
the  energy  of  the  solar  system,  namely, 
J  light.    "God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light." 

What  the  relation  of  force  to  life  may  be 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  to  explain.  The  attempt  of 
materialism  to  correlate  not  only  sentient 
life,  but  man's  spiritual  nature  with  the 
physical  forces  is  unsatisfactory  and  unscien- 
tific. Creation  exhibits  a  number  of  differ- 
ent etherial  or  spiritual  essences  which  do 
not  occupy  the  same  level,  but  which,  as  it 
were,  occupy  a  series  of  steps  or  levels  ;  and 
as  we  pass  from  one  to  the  next  higher  one, 
we  find  new  principles  and  new  laws,  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  lower  one,  and  by 
means  of  which  being  different  in  their  essen- 
tial nature,  correlation  be<  omes  impossible. 
In  the  first  place  we  find  inanimate  matter, 
regulated  and  governed  by  force  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  known  as  physical  forces.  We 
ascend  one  step,  and  we  find  vegetable  life 
in  which,  in  addition  to  the  physical  forces 
we  have  a  new  principle  of  growth,  which 
partly  obeys  and  partly  governs  the  physical 
forces,  using  them  as  far  as  required,  for 
building  up  organic  forms.  We  ascend  an- 
other step  and  i:ome  to  animal  life,  with  a 
si  ill  greater  power  to  control  and  govern  the 
physical  forces,  and  with  the  addition  of 
sentient  power,  as  also  some  elementary  in- 
tellectual powers.  The  earth  and  ocean  are 
oxydised  materials,  and  as  the  support  of 


animal  life  is  by  means  of  a  system  of  oxy- 
dation,  we  find  vegetable  life  carrying  on 
an  opposite  system  of  de-oxydation,  prepar- 
ing food  for  animals  while  the  two  processes 
of  support  balance  each  other.  Rising  from 
brute  life  to  that  of  man,  we  find  several 
new  principles,  higher  than  those  possessed 
by  the  lower  animals.  A  high  order  of  in- 
tellect, extensive  moral  powers,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  spiritual  life,  enabling  man  to  re- 
ceive a  revelation  from  the  Creator.  The 
self-conscious  spiritual  existence  of  man 
constitutes  a  proper  personality,  thereby 
making  correlation  with  mere  animal  life 
impossible.  That  spiritual  nature  has  pro- 
bably spiritual  senses  of  its  own  which  may 
be  only  embryonic  in  our  present  condition 
of  life.  It  is  no  mere  idle  imagination  to 
suppose  that  spirit  must  have  an  energy 
bearing  a  somewhat  analogous  relation  to  it 
that  force  bears  to  matter,  but  what  its  na- 
ture may  be,  and  what  its  laws  are,  it  is  vain 
to  speculate  at  present.  The  word  substance 
raises  important  questions.  What  is  it? 
How  does  it  differ  from  matter  and  spirit  ? 
What  relation  does  it  bear  to  each  ?  Is  the 
substance  of  spirit  distinct  and  different  in 
nature  from  that  of  matter  ;  or  are  spirit  and 
matter  merely  two  modes  or  manifestations 
of  the  one  real  substance  ?  In  these  ques- 
tions there  is  room  for  deep  and  earnest 
study,  into  which  we  cannot  here  enter. 

In  the  organic  world,  force  acts  on  mate- 
rial substances  in  connection  with,  and 
modified  by,  vital  principles,  the  organic 
forms  being  shaped  into  types  according  to 
a  formative  force  which  is  not  material. 
Man's  body  is  animated  by  a  living  soul, 
Heb.  Nephesh,  Gr.  Psyche,  Lat.  Anima. 

should  be  used  only  in  this  sense  ;  but  it  is 
often  applied  to  the  spirit,  ruach,  pneuma, 
animus,  which  maintains  a  connected  and 
yet  independent  existence  with  the  animal 
nature  of  man.  If  the  word  soul  is  used  in 
a  proper  sense,  there  is  probably  no  impro- 
priety in  saying  that  every  organized  being 
has  a  soul ;  that  that  soul  developes  an 
etherial  form,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
that  form  the  bodily  structure  is  framed.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  typical  form  of 
plant  or  animal  on  any  other  hyj^othesis 
than  this.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  such  a  soul  immortal.  We  speak 
erroneously  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of 
man,  from  the  wrong  use  of  the  word  soul 
as  above  noticed  ;  while  in  reality  our  im- 
mortality depends  on  our  spiritual  person- 
ality, which,  so  far  as  we  can  form  a  concejo- 
tion  of  it,  is  independent  of  the  material 
body,  and  not  affected  by  its  dissolution. 

B. 


•  A  good  story  is  told  of  an  old  farmer,  whose 
son  had  for  a  long  time  been  ostensibly  studying 
Latin  in  a  popular  academy.  The  farmer  not 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  course  and  con- 
duct of  the  young  hopeful,  recalled  him  from 
school,  and  placing  him  by  the  side  of  a  cart  one 
day,  1bus  addressed  him. — "Now,  Joseph,  here 
is  a  fork,  and  there  is  a  heap  of  manure  and  a 
cart ;  what  do  you  call  them  in  Latin  ?"  "Forki- 
bus,  cartibus,  et  manuribus,"  said  Joseph.  "Well, 
now,"  said  the  old  man,  "if  you  don't  take  that 
forkibus  pietiy  quickibus  and  pilch  that  mauuri- 
bus  into  that  cartibus,  I'll  break  your  lazy  backi- 
bus."    Joseph  went  to  workibus  forthwithibus. 
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The  next  number  of  the  Journal  will 
complete  the  present  volume,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  of 
the  closing  ceremonies  it  will  not  be  pub- 
lished until  after  Convocation.  Three 
weeks,  theretore,  will  intervene  between  tne 

present  issue  and  the  next. 

A  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

We  have  recently  read  a  small  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  It  contains 
several  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Association  and  a  reprint 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Nation.  The  tone 
of  the  speeches  and  of  the  article  quoted 
shows  a  marked  preference  for  a  Provincial 
University,  and  suggests  the  merging  of  all 
existing  Universities  in  the  Province  into 
one  on  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  model. 
There  is,  we  admit,  a  serious  danger  of 
multiplyingUniversities  to  a  needless  extent. 
One  institution  in  Toronto,  possessed  of 
University  powers,  would  in  all  reason  be 
sufficient  for  that  ambitious  city,  and  per* 
baps  the  best  thing  for  Trinity  College  to 
do  would  be  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  in  the  Nation  and  "merge  its 
intellectual  narrowness  in  the  amplitude  of 
a  great  University."  We  certainly  fail  to 
see  how  the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
Ontario  would  be  advanced  by  a  general 
migration  of  all  the  Universities  outside  of 
Toronto  to  that  city.  Such  a  concentration, 
instead  of  extending  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining a  superior  education,  would  limit 
them.  There  are  many  graduates  in  Ontario 
to-day  who  would  never  have  seen  the  in- 


side of  a  University  had  it  been  necessary 
for  them  to  go  to  Toronto  to  do  so.  The 
bringing  together  of  a  very  large  number  of 
students  is  not  conducive  to  the  forming  of 
a  high  intellectual  character;  no  Professor 
could  know  his  students  even  slightly,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  the  work  would 
be  but  indift'erentlv  done.  To  have  intellec- 
tual intercourse  with  even  a  few  is  as  much 
as  could  be  conveniently  accomplished  ;  to 
have  it  "with  a  multitude  of  active  minded 
companions"  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  A 
University  with  one  hundred  students  will 
turn  out  in  proportion  a  greater  number  of 
sound,  thoroughly  educated  men  than  one 
with  one  thousand— taking  it  for  granted, 
of  course,  that  all  other  things  are  equal. 
In  a  prefatory  note  by  the  publishers  of  the 
pamphlet,  it  is  said  "that  Canadians  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  national  education 
sympathize  with  the  movement  in  favour  of 
a  Provincial  University."  The  ground  of 
this  assumption  is  the  article  which  they 
quote  from  the  Nation.  We  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  that  journal  is  the  oracle  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  Canada.  The 
distinguished  scholar  from  whom  that  paper 
draws  it's  inspiration  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  Canadian,  the  time  since  he  first  honoured 
Canada  with  his  citizenship  is  not  very  long 
scarcely  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  familiar 
ize  himself  with  Canadian  institutions  and 
to  know  what  the  opinions  of  the  public 

really  are.  The  Nation  claims  that  the 
"local"  Universities  have  served  their  pur 
pose,  and  that  everybody  now  admits  that 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  something  much 
better  than  themselves;  but  this  is  a  pure 
assumption.  Everybody  makes  no  such  ad- 
mission, and  there  are  numbers  who  have 
not  the  faintest  conception  of  what  that 
"much  better  something"  is.  It  is  said,  too 
that  the  examining  of  students  by  their  own 
teachers  is  fatal  to  the  value  of  degrees ; 
how  or  why  we  are  not  told.  The  examina- 
tions in  Queen's  University  never  showed 
any  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  examiners;  we 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  fully  as  severe 
as  those  of  any  other  University  in  the  Do- 
minion. In  advocating  the  claims  of  a  Pro- 
vincial University  it  is  asserted  that  the  so- 
called  sectarian  Colleges  in  the  training 
they  give,  contract  the  intellect,  that  mental 
weakness  is  on  the  side  of  the  Church  and 
mental  strength  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
This  statement,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  very  er- 
roneous. Of  the  clergy  trained  in  this  Uni- 
versity we  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  have 
manifested  no  mental  imbecility,  or  "fatal 
contraction  and  emasculation  of  the  intel- 
lect." They  have  ever  shown  themselves 
able  defenders  of  the  truth,  and  the  strength 
has  been  on  their  side  and  not  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy.  A  former  Divinity  student 
of  Queen's,  now  finishing  his  Theological 


studies  in  Edinburgh  University,thus  speaks 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  institutions: 
"There  is  nothing  to  lie  gained  by  leaving 
Queen's  and  coming  to  Edinburgh.  Your 
Professors  there  are  as  well  informed  in 
their  respective  departments,  as  thorough 
in  their  teaching  and  as  liberal  in  their 
views  as  the  best  we  have  here;  the  only 
difference  is  that  here  a  greater  number  do 
the  same  amount  of  work."  This  we  say  on 
behalf  of  our  Institution,  let  others  defend 
their  own.  England  can  doubtless  point 
with  pride  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  as  institutions  enjoying  a  world- 
wide reputation.  There  is,  doubtless,  as 
Goldwin  Smith  has  said,  "much  glory  at- 
tached to  the  historic  city  of  Oxford  with 
its  twenty-five  Colleges  and  Halls."  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  English  are 
not  the  best  educated  people  in  the  world. 
England  does  not  give  a  University  educa- 
tion to  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  some  other 
countries ;  only  one  man  to  every  5,800  goes 
to  College,  Germany  sends  one  to  every 
2,000,  while  Scotland  sends  one  to  every 
1,000.  And  Scotland  has  more  than  one 
University.  It  is  a  country  of  less  territorial 
extent  than  the  Province  ot  Ontario.  Our 
Province  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  That  the 
population  will  greatly  increabe  is  certain, 
and  with  an  increasing  population  there 
will  be  an  increasing  demand  foreducation. 
There  will  be  enough  to  do  for  more  than 
one  University,  and  though  separate,  they 
can  be  united  in  working  for  one  high  and 
noble  end,  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  the  promulgation  of  truth. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  tax  of  25  cents  imposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management  on  all  frequenters  of 
this  favourite  resort  will,  we  trust,  be  paid 
by  all.  The  committee  has  worked  with 
commendable  zeal  in  procuring  interesting 
reading  for  those  who  resort  thither  during 
their  spare  time.  Owing  to  the  generosity 
of  the  booksellers  of  the  city,  some  publish- 
ers, and  private  individuals,  a  large  number 
of  magazines  and  papers  have  been  received 
free ;  the  committee,  however,  purchased  a 
considerable  amount  of  reading  matter,  and 
to  pay  for  this  the  quarters  are  in  demand. 
Let  no  soul  be  either  sordid  or  forgetful 
enough,  after  enjoying  such  comfortable 
quarters  in  his  leisure  moment*,  to  deny  the 
curators  this  fraction  of  recompense.  And 
henceforth  let  the  "irrepressibles'*  learn  to 
honour  the  constituted  authority  with  which 
the  committee  is  invested,  and  to  regard  the 
mental  tranquility  and  physical  repose  of 
their  fellows.  We  have  heard  of  the  read- 
ing room  of  a  certain  University,  and  when 
filled  with  some  three  hundred  students 
perfect  order  and  peace  prevail.  This  is 
the  superlative  degree  of  good  conduct  ; 
compared  with  it  the  behaviour  in  our  room 
I  is  a  sort  of  sub-positive. 
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THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS. 

New  Regulations— Important  Changes. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dents was  convened  in  the  classical  room 
tor  the  purpose  ol"  hearing  read  certain  new 
regulations  jjusscd  by  the  Senate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  course  in  Arts.  The  regulations 
were  read  and  explained  by  the  Principal. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  Senate's  permis- 
sion to  publish  them  so  soon. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AUTS — TIME-TABLE. 

The  subjects  included  in   the  ordinary 
course  of  study  and  the  time-table  for  class 
meetings  shall  be  the  following  . — 
Hoars. 

9.  Senior  Mathematics — 3  days  per  week. 
Logic  and  Metaphysics — daily. 
Junior  Hebrew — daily. 

10.  Junior  Mathematics — daily. 

French   and  German — daily  in  alternate 
Sessions — German  next  Session. 

11.  Junior  Latin — daily. 
History — daily. 
Chemistry — daily. 

12.  Senior  Latin — four  days  per  week. 
Natural  Philosophy — daily. 

2.  Junior  Greek-  daily. 
Natural  Science — daily. 

3.  Senior  Greek — four  days  per  week. 
Ethics — four  days  per  week. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature — daily. 

ORDINARY  CURRICULUM  FOK   GRADUATION  IN  ARTS- 

I.  The  Ordinary  Curriculum  with  a  view  to  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts  (B.A.),  (except 
as  provided  in  the  next  following  regula- 
tion), ahftll    extend    over    four    SvO^iono,  on.l 

shall  include  attendance  for  not  less  than 
on>;  Session  on  each  of  the  following  classes, 
namely,  Junior  Latin.  Junior  Greek,  Junior 
Mathematics,  Senior  Latin,  Senior  Greek, 
Senior  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  not  less 
than  one  Session  in  either  of  the  classes  of 
History  or  Natural  Science,  and  not  less 
than  one  Session  in  either  of  the  classes  of 
French,  German,  or  Junior  Hebrew. 
U.  Any  intrant  wlio  shall  satisfy  the  Senate,  on 
examination,  that  he  is  qualified  to  attend 
the  Senior  classes  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Mathematics,  or  any  one  of  these  classes,  may 
be  admitted  to  such  Senior  class  or  classes 
without  being  required  to  attend  the  Junior 
class  or  classes,  and  when  a  student  shall 
be  thus  admitted  to  the  Senior  classes  of 
botli  Latin  and  Greek,  his  course  of  study 
•  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be 
completed  within  three  Sessions. 

III.  Candidates  for  graduation  and  students 
having  in  view  the  Ministry  of  the  Church 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
must  take  the  class  of  Senior  Mathematics 
before  the  class  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
class  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  before  that 
of  Ethics,  and  the  class  of  Chemistry  before 
that  of  Natural  Science. 

IV.  Except  as  provided  in  preceding  regulations 
the  classes  may  be  taken  in  any  order  by 
students  intending  to  graduate,  and  any 
student  to  whom  the  second  or  third  of  the 
preceding  regulations  does  not  apply  may, 
on  payment  of  the  required  fees,  be  enrolled 
in  any  class  or  classes  which  he  may  desire 
to  attend. 

V.  In  each  class  occasional  examinations  in 

writing,  held  at  such  times  as  the  Professor 
may  appoint,  shall  fi-rm  part  of  the  work 


required  of  students  who  follow  the  ordinary 
Curriculum,  but  the  number  of  such  exami- 
nations in  any  class  during  a  Session  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  hours  per  week  at 
which  that  class  is  required  to  meet. 

VI.  There  shall  be  two  Pass  examinations  an- 
nually— o»e  at  the  close  of  a  Session  and  the 
other  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
Session — on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as 
the  Senate  shall  appoint. 

VII.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  graduation 
must  undergo  a  Pass  examination  on  the 
subject  or  subjects  taught  in  every  class  of 
the  course  prescribed  for  graduation. 

VIII.  When  a  student  shall  have  completed  the 
required  attendance  on  any  class  he  may 
present  himself  for  examination  on  the  sub- 
ject or  subjects  taught  in  that  class,  at  either 
the  first  or  second  Pass  examination  which 
shall  occur  next  after  the  completing  of  his 
attendance  ;  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
appear  for  examination  on  such  subject  or 
subjects,  at  any  subsequent  Pass  examina- 
tion, unless  with  special  permission  of  the 
Senate  granted  on  acoount  of  sickness  or 
some  similar  cause  duly  certified. 

IX.  If  a  student  shall  fail  to  pass  at  the  first  of 
the  two  Pass  examinations  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  regulation,  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
appear  at  the  next  Pass  examination  to  be 
examined  on  the  subject  or  subjects  on  which 
he  may  have  failed  ;  but  if  he  shall  then  also 
fail  to  pass  he  shall  not  be  again  examined, 
with  a  view  to  passing  on  such  subject  or 
subjects,  until  he  shall  have  attended  for  one 
full  Session  the  class  or  classes  in  which 
such  subject  or  subjects  are  taught. 

MATRICULATION. 

I.  There  shall  be  a  Matriculation  Examination 

for  students  entering  upon   the  ordinary 
of  shirty,  nn  nassini?  which  thev  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Undergraduates. 

II.  The  Examination  shall  be  in  writing,  and  the 

subjects  of  examination  shall  be  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Classics. — Virgil,  ,Enetd,  Bk.  II  ;  translation 
of  English  into  Latin  prose;  Greek  Grammar; 
Lucian,  Charon. 

Candidates  may  profess  similar  portions  of 
other  Classical  works,  but  in  so  doing  can- 
not compete  for  rank  or  Scholarships. 
Arithmetic. — As  far  as  the  Extraction  of  Roots, 

inclusive. 

Algebra. — To  end  of  Simple  Equations  (Tod- 
huntcr.) 

Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I  and  II. 
English. — Bullion's  Analytical  and  Practical 
Grammar. 

III.  In  order  to  pass  the  examination,  candidates 
must  obtain  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  marks 
allotted  to  each  subject. 

IV.  Ungrammatical  language,  incorrect  spelling, 
or  illegible  writing  shall  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  the  papers  of  candidates. 

honours. 

I.  Honours  shall  be  awarded  for  distinguished 

merit  at  examinations,  but  only  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  departments,and  only 
when  such  merit  reaches  the  prescribed 
standard  in  all  the  subjects  of  a  department: 

1.  Classics,  including  Latin  and  Greek. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science. 

4.  Logic.  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics. 

5.  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  and  History. 

II.  Examinations  for  Honours  in  any  department 

shall  be  open  to  candidates  only  after  they 
complete  their  attendance  on  classes  de- 
scribed for  graduation  in  that  department, 


and  provided  they  appear  at  the  first  or 
second  examination  for  Honours  after  com- 
pleting such  attendance. 
HI.  If  a  candidate  shall  present  himself  at  the 
first  examination  for  Honours  after  complet- 
ing the  prescribed  attendance  on  classes,  and 
shall  fail  at  that  examination  on  any  subject 
or  subjects,  he  may  present  himself  at  the 
next  examination  for  Honours  for  examina- 
tion on  the  subject  or  subjects  on  which  he 
may  have  previously  failed. 

IV.  First-class  Honours  in  any  department  shall 
be  awarded  to  candidates  who  obtain  one 
half  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to  each 
paper  and  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  marks  allotted  to  the  department. 

V.  Second-class  Honours  in  any  department  shall 

be  awarded  to  candidates  who  obtain  one- 
half  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to  each 
paper  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
marks  allotted  to  the  department. 

VI.  Honours  obtained  in  any  department  shall  be 
publicly  announced  immediately  after  being 
awarded,  and  the  names  of  successful  candi- 
dates shall  be  inserted  in  the  first  merit  lists 
published  thereafter,  and  again,  at  the  time 
of  graduation,  Honour  Men  being  Graduates 
shall  be  announced  as  having  graduated  with 
the  Honours  obtained  by  them  at  any  time 
during  their  course  of  study. 

GUADIATION  IX  SCIENCE. 

I.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  Sc.)  may 

be  obtained  for  distinguished  merit  in  either 
of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : — 
.  (  1,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
\  2.  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science. 
I  1.  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethic-. 
B  '  2.  Classics — Latin  and  Greek. 

(  3.  History,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature. 

II.  The  degree  shall  be  conferred  on  candidates 

who,  by  conforming  to  the  regulations  re- 
specting Honours,  obtain  first  class  Honours 
in  each  of  die  departments  under  Group  A, 
provided  they  shall  have  completed  one  Ses- 
sion of  attendance  on  the  classes  of  Junior 
Latin,  Junior  Greek.  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
and  on  either  of  theclasses  of  French, German, 
or  English  Literature. 

III.  The  degree  shall  be  conferred  on  candidates 
who,  by  conforming  to  the  regulations  re- 
specting Honours,  obtain  first-cla3s  Honours 
in  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics,  and 
second-class  Honours  in  Classics,  History, 
Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature,  provided 
they  shall  have  completed  one  Session  of  at- 
tendance on  the  class  of  Junior  Mathematics, 
either  of  the  classes  of  Chemistry  or  Natural 
Science,  and  either  of  the  classes  of  French  or 
German. 

IV.  In  the  case  of  alumni  of  former  years  being 
Graduates  in  Arts,  the  conditions  on  which 
the  degree  may  be  conferred  shall  be  limited 
to  their  appearing  at  any  examination  for 
Honours  and  obtaining  the  Honours  required 
by  either  the  second  or  third  of  the  preceding 
regulations. 

The  printed  " Regulations  affecting  students'' 
shall  be  interpreted  and  applied  consistently  with 
the  foregoing  regulations. 


The  Dathousie  Gazette  and  Acadia  Athenaum 
are  at  loggerheads  over  the  question  of  a  Pro- 
vincial University,  which  is  now  being  violent- 
ly agitated  in  Nova  Scotia.  We  agree  with 
the  Gazette  in  thinking  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
Provincial  University  it  sh  mid  certainly  be 
located  at  Halifax;  and  the  l  what  more  reason- 
able or  better  means  of  establishing  such  an 
institution  could  he  found  than  by  erecting  it 
on  the  broad  and  deeply  laid  foundation  of 
Dalhousie  ?  If  matters  come  to  an  issue  v  e 
hope  that  this  may  be  the  result. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS. 

On  the  fifth  page  will  be  found  the 
changes  and  regulations  affecting  the  Cur- 
riculum in  Arts  Which  will  come  into  force 
next  Session.  We  commend  them  to  the 
careful  perusal  and  consideration  of  all  con- 
cerned, especially  students.  A  comparison 
of  the  new  regulations  with  the  Course  as 
laid  down  in  the  Calendar  for  the  present 
Session  will,  we  think,  satisfy  all  that  the 
Curriculum  as  amended  is  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  old  regime.  The  course 
in  Arts  will  now  be  better  fitted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  different  minds  ;  the  plan  of  edu- 
cation will  be  more  elastic  and  will  afford 
to  every  student  more  and  better  opportu- 
nities of  gaining  knowledge  and  distinction 
than  were  enjoyed  under  the  system  as  it 
hitherto  existed.  The  changes  made  are 
founded  on  the  plan  followed  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  Curriculum 
of  Queen's  is  now  fuller  than  that  of  either 
of  those  Institutions.  No  doubt  the  present 
students  will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
accommodate  themselves  at  once  to  the  new 
regulations,  but  this  will  be,  at  the  most, 
only  a  short-lived  trouble  and  of  little  con- 
sequence when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained. 

The  Honour  Course  has  been  so  modified 
that  Honours  will  henceforth  be  conferred 
for  distinguished  mei-U  Lo  •*  i^pjairtmp-nt  C 
department  comprising  several  subjects), 
and  not  for  merit  in  a  single  subject.  This 
of  course,  renders  the  Honours  all  the  more 
difficult  to  obtain  and  consequently  more 
valuable.  TakeD  under  the  new  course  they 
will  be  by  no  means  a  mere  name,  but  will 
represent  a  very  high  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  various  subjects  of  the  department  or 
departments  in  which  they  are  obtained. 

An  entirely  new  feature  in  the  Curriculum 
is  the  degree  in  Science.  We  hope  to  see 
many  of  the  students  competing  for  this 
degree;  for  in  the  present  age  tlie  advan- 
tages which  it  confers  cannot  be  lightly  es- 
timated. Tlie  subjects,  for  proficiency  in 
which  this  degree  is  granted,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  occupations  of  men  at 
the  present  time.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  scientific"  principles  which  enter  so 
largely  into  all  works  of  art  and  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  laws  that  guide 
science  in  its  important  researches  would 
often  be  of  immense  value  to  a  person  in 
securing  for  him  employment  and  promo- 
tion. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
must,  on  account  of  Liie  high  standard  re- 
quired to  be  reached  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
express  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  necessary  subjects.  Tie  holder  of  this 
degree,  therefore,  will  possess  a  voucher  for 
his  own  high  attainments  and  at  the  same 
time  a  recommendation  fo  the  highest  and 
most  profitable  occupations. 


been  gathered  into  one  dense  mass  and  poured  all 
around  us.  It  filled  all  the  North  ;  it  spread  all 
over  the  landscape  ;  it  filled  the  whole  of  earth 
and  sky  with  blackness.  We  drove  right  into  it. 
There  was  no  shelter  to  which  we  could  flee. 
There  was  no  covert  in  which  we  could  find  re- 


A  STRAY  LEAF  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 

nr. 

It  was  ajittle  before  noon,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  since  we  left  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  at 
Thunder  Hay,  that  we  had  the  first  sight  of  the 

Prairie.    We  were  still  thirty  mile3  distant  from   fuge.     How  gloriously  the  forked  lightnings 

gleamed  and  played  in  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms  on  the  black  bosom  of  the  storm  cloud  ' 
How  majestically  the  thunder  rolled  above,  be- 
neath, and  all  around  us,  as  if  it  made  the  deep 
stretched  till  it  laved  the  base  of  the  mountains  foundations  of  the  earth  to  tremble !    Was  it  in 

such  a  cloud  as  this  that  God  came  down  to  .-il- 
ence  Job  and  his  friends  when  they  called  in 
question  the  righteousness  of  his  government?  It 
was  surely  a  garment  fit  for  Deity  to  array  him- 
self in  when  holding  communion  with  His  crea- 
tures.   Is  it  not  said  of  Him  that  "clouds  and 


Fort  Garry,  but  what  of  that,  we  were  on  the 
prairie.  Westward  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  that  wondrous  ocean  of  gras3  and  flowers 


of  the  setting  sun.  The  prairie!  We  had  formed 
visions  in  our  own  minds  of  what  it  would  like. 
We  had  thought  of  it  by  day,  and  dreamed  of  it 
by  night.  We  had  read  descriptions  of  it  in  Books 
of  Travel,  and  Books  of  Romance.  And  now, 
when  our  eye  first  looked  out  upon  it,  while  it 
lay  basking  in  all  the  glory  of  a  summer  day, 
how  wonderful  it  looked,  how  bewildering,  how 
unlike  anything  we  had  ever  seen  before  1  What 
a  history  it  had,  that  vast  prairie  valley  !  Cen- 
tury after  century  before  the  foot  of  Indian  or 
White  man  first  trod  its  mossy  sward,  it  stood 
forth  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  richest  grass  and 
flowers.  Year  after  year  it  put  on  its  robes  of 
richest  green,  when  there  was  no  eye  to  see  it 
but  the  eye  of  God,  that  God  whose  fingers  had 
fashioned  each  blade  of  grass  and  painted  each 
tiny  flower. 


darkness  arc  round  about  Him  ?''  Is  He  not  said 
to  "make  the  clouds  His  chariots,  and  to  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  ?''  Or  it  may  have  been 
such  a  cloud  as  this  that  hung  around  the  awful 
brow  of  Sinai  when  God  came  down  to  give  His 
people  of  old  the  Moral  Law  !  Out  on  the  open 
prairie  with  no  tree,  or  house,  or  any  object  near 
you  that  can  offer  you  the  least  shelter,  the  fork- 
ed lightning  with  its  thousand  quivering  tongues 
playing  incessantly  on  the  black  bosom  of  the 
cloud,  and  the  thunder  rolling  in  terrific  gran- 
deur, you  realize  how  little  man  is  and  how  great 
and  glorious  is  God.  And  then  how  it  rained 
and  poured  for  the  space  of  a  long  hour  till  we 
were  all  drenched,  and  the  road  became  a  pool  of 
water.  We  were  reminded  of  the  words  of  the 
false  prophet  Balaam  :  "He  shall  pour  the  water 


famous  Red  River  of  the  North  ! 


C. 


A  SUGGESTION. 


My  travelling  companion  the  worthy  minister  out  of  His  buckets.''    But  the  storm  was  soon 

of  T  was  enraptured,  enchanted.    For  days  '  °ver  The  dark  cloud  was  melted  down  into  rain 

.  ,  .,       .  .  .  .  :  drops.    The  sky  once  more  was  clear,  and  after 

that  we  journeyed  through  a  waving  sea  of  prairie  ^  a  storm  ^  yery  dear  u  geeme(j  ,  TLe  m 

sunflowers,  he  could  sing  nothing  but  "Rosalie,  I  shone  fdrtn  gloriously  ere  it  set.    And  there  was 
the  prairie  flower."     At  first  it  was  all  well  ■  St.  Boniface,  and  the  College,  and  the  Nunnery, 
enough;  but  after  you  had  heard  it  ninety-nine  and  Fort  Garry,  and  one  after  another  of  the 
°   '  J  i..oot  wMswiiuuua  lMiiiuiujn,  or  Winnipeg !  And 

*:.v,„c  uh.o   10  near  someUung   4,        ,,  1         .,  .  6     .      u    i  .i 

*  °  i  there  between  those  steep  clay  banks  was  the 

else,  though  it  should  be  "Old  Uncle  Ned,"  or 

"0  why  left  I  my  hame."  In  the  early  morning 
looking  to  the  west  you  would  see  millions  upon 
millions  of  these  sunflowers  all  devoutly  wor- 
shipping the  rising  sun.  In  the  genus  homo, 
there  are  very  many  who  are  a  good  deal  tinged 
with  the  same  sort  of  idolatry.  They  turn 
away  from  the  "Orb"  whose  glory  is  on  the 
wane,  and  pay  obsequious  homage  to  the  "rising 
sun." 

Sometimes  the  view  on  the  wide  open  prairie 
seemed  all  but  boundless.  It  was  a  sort  of 
infinity  on  a  small  scale.  There  was  nothing  to 
check  it.  You  could  look  on  and  on  till  the 
earth  seemed  to  vanish,  and  then  you  could  look 
straight  on  into  the  distant  sky,  and  the  point 
where  eardi  and  sky  appeal  ed  to  touch  each  other 
did  not  look  so  very  faraway.  A  little  way  beyond 
us  and  the  blue  heavens  and  the  evergreen  prairie 
seemed  to  kiss  each  other.  If  you  walked  right 
onward  there  was  a  danger  that  you  might  pass 
out  of  the  one.  inio  ihe  other  ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
you  might  find  yourself  in  the  happy  hunting 
grounds,  mingling  with  die  braves  of  all  past 
ages,  and  not  in  the  many  mansions  of  the 
Father's  House. 

A  few  hours  ufler  we  had  our  first  sight  of  ihe 
prairie  we  ent:ouotered  a  magnificent  thunder 
storm.  And  who  would  wish  to  go  all  the  way 
to  Fort  Garry  without  hearing,  seeing,  feeling  a 
thunder  storm  ?  How  black  and  awful  that  daik 
stoim  cloud  rose  right  before  us  I  It  seemed  as 
if  all  the  darkness  of  the  long  Polar  night  had 


To  the  right,  after  you  enter  the  College 
gate,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  stands  a  venerable  pile,  of 
antediluvian  style  of  architecture.  Time  has 
left  its  impress  on  it,  and  much  of  its  glory 
has  departed.  Though  opposed  to  "remov- 
ing the  ancient  landmarks  of  our  fathers." 
we  think  this  dilapidated  structure  ought 
to  be  removed.  No  one  will  mourn  its  dis- 
appearance. 

THE  BANQUET. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  perhaps  before 
this  number  of  The  Journal  gets  into  the  hands 
of  our  readers,  the  necessary  cards  of  admission, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  to  those  who  have  replied  to 
the  invitation,  signifying,  in  accordance  wiih  the 
request  made,  iheir  intention  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  K  is  supposed  that  due  attention  has 
been  given  by  all  concerned  to  the  request  which 
appeared  in  our  last  number  for  information  as 
to  pny  omissions  ihat  may  have  occurred  through 
the  miscarrying  of  invitations  or  any  other  cause 


Mr.  Hugh  U.Bairr,  B.A.,  who  has  been  studying 
Medicine  in  McGill  University,  took  his  degree  of 
M.U.  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  he  has  distinguished  himself  at  the  recent 
examinations  and  graduated  with  honours. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

1 1  has  been  hinted  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  various  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the 
College  buildings  during  the  summer  holidays. 
We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  of  movements  in 
this  direction,  and  though  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  changes  that  will  be  made,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  students,  and  be  highly 
appreciated  by  them.  There  is  one  thing  especi- 
ally which  needs  improving,  and  we  desire  now 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Authorities  to  it, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  consider  our  sugges- 
tion favourably.  We  refer  to  the  department  of 
our  worthy  Janitor,  and  to  a  particular  subject  of 
that  department,  viz.,  the  mode  of  conveying 
wood  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  In  this 
age  of  progress  and  at  the  fountain  head  of  learn- 
ing is  it  not  surprising  that  we  are  no  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  subject  referred  to  than  the  people 
were  who  lived  before  the  flood  ?  A 
change  is  all  the  more  needful  now,  because, 
according  to  the  modified  time-table,  the  class- 
rooms will  henceforth  be  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  hence  a  larger  quantity  of 
wood  will  be  required.  The  plan  that  we  suggest 
is,  that  an  elevator  extending  from  the  cellar  to 
the  second  flat  be  erected.  This  could  be  done 
at  very  little  cost  and  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  i 
labour.  We  might  suggest  various  plans  for  this  j 
elevator,  but  will  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  | 
of  the  Authorities.  The  practised  eye  of  an  archi-  , 

tect  will  iit  nnr.n  srsn  the  best  mpthnrl  rif  pmnaad-  | 
ing,  and  no  doubt  his  services  can  be  easily  ob-  | 
tained.  We  hope  to  see  our  worthy  friend  en-  j 
joying,  next  Session,  freedom  from  some  of  the 
toils  of  College  life.  Let  him  have  at  least  one 
optional  subject  in  his  department. 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  David  Givens,  a  first-year  student,  has  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  Assistant  Teacher  in  the 
Clinton  High  School.  He  left  last  week  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  his  new  position,  and  will 
therefore  not  appear  at  the  coming  Pass  exami- 
nations. 


SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ARREARS 


NEED  NOT  READ  THIS. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Thomas  Glass- 
ford,  a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  has  been 
suddenly  called  home  on  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  mother.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for 
Mr.  Glassford,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  his 
mother's  health  will  be  so  far  improved  as  to  per- 
mit of  his  return  in  time  for  the  examinations. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Innes  Cameron,  M.A.,  and 
family,  had  by  latest  accounts  reached  Detroit 
en  route  from  Victoria,  Australia,  to  Canada. 
They  are  probably  by  this  time  with  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron's friends  in  Glengarry.  Mr.  Cameron  will 
certainly  visit  the  Old  Halls  soon. 


The  Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  M.A.,  Mr.  M.  Macgil- 
livray,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Stuart,  B.A.,  our 
Edinburgh  students,  have  been  placed  on  the 
staff  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  will  return  to  Canada  under  its 
auspices.  This  is  not  only  a  great  advantage  but 
also  a  high  honour  to  these  gentlemen,  as  the 
Committee  is  not  supposed  to  bestow  its  favours 
upon  Canadian  students.  The  Divinity  classes 
in  Edinburgh  closed  some  two  weeks  ago,  and 
our  "three  adventurers"  are  doubtless  by  this 
time  gazing  with  rapture  on  the  beautiful  waters 
of  Killarney,  climbing  the  dizzy  heights  of  Ben 
Nevis,  wandering  with  bated  breath  over  the 
scenes  of  Border  Story,  or  threading  the  bewilder- 
ing mazes  of  the  great  metropolis.  We  hope 
shortly  to  welcome  them  back  again  safe  and 
sound. 


ALMA  MATF.K  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  this  Society, 
which  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  3rd  hist.,  . 
the  committee,  appointed  to  select  a  subject  for 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  prize,  submitted  the  for- . 
lowing  subject,  viz.,  "The  Oratory  of  Edmund 
Burke,"  which  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
prize  is  open  for  competition  only  to  members  of, 
the  graduating  class  in  Arts,  and  will  be  given  i 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  University 
prizes,  which  conditions  will  be  seen  in  the 
"Calendar"  at  page  20.    The  report  of  the  com- 1 
mittee  to  appoint  editors  and  financial  managers  1 
of  the  Journal  for  next  Session  was  also  submit- 
ted, and  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  :  Editors — Messrs.  W.  A.  Lang,  B.A.,  R. 
V.  Rogers,  B.A.,  Alexander  Macgillivray,  John 
Ferguson,  and  J.  B.  McLaren.    Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  Finance  Committee — Mr.  Frank  A. 
Drummond.    Convener  of  Committee — Mr.  J.  B- 
Cumberland.    The  next,  and  the  last  meeting 
this  Session,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  the  24th 
inst.,  at  the  usual  hour. 


Medical. — The  Medical  students  who  passed 
their  examinations  for  M.D.  a  short  time  ago  are 
now  in  Toronto,  undergoing  examination  before 
the  Medical  Council  of  Ontario.  From  the  high 
standard  which  many  of  them  reached  in  their 
papers  here,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  fully 
sustain  the  reputation  which  Queen's  students 
have  already  gained  before  the  Council. 


"Have  you  Goldsmith's  Greece?"  was  asked  of 
the  clerk  in  a  store  in  which  books  and  various 
miscellaneous  articles  were  sold.  "No,"  said  the 
clerk,  reflectively,  "we  haven't  Goldsmith's 
Greece  ;  but  we  have  some  splendid  hair  oil." 


Two  handbooks  for  students,  one  on  the 
"Science  of  Language,"  the  other  on  the  "Science 
of  Mythology,"  are  preparing  for  press,  both 
founded  on  Max  Midler's  "Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language."  The  "Handbook  of  the  Science 
of  Language"  will  comprise  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  first  series,  and  in  the  first  four  lectures  of 
the  second  series,  with  maps  and  tables ;  the 
"Handbook  of  Comparative  Mythology"  will  give 
the  results  of  the  concluding  lectures  of  the  second 
series,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  with  many  addi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mair,  a  Scotch  minister,  was  rather  short- 
tempered,  and  had  a  wife  named  Rebecca,  whom 
for  brevity's  sake  he  addressed  as  "Becky."  He 
kept  a  diary,  and  araoug  other  entries  this  one 
was  very  frequent,  "Becky  and  I  had  a  rippet,  for 
which  I  desire  to  be  humble."  A  gentleman  who 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  minister  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  told  the  story  to  a  minister  and  his 
wife  there,  when  the  lady  replied,  "Weel,  he  must 
have  been  an  excellent  man,  Mr.  Mair.  My  hus- 
band and  I  sometimes  too  have  'rippets,'  but 
catch  him  if  he's  ever  humble." 


"A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 
So  it  is  said.  We  are  beginning  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  aphor- 
ism. We  have  expended  more  than 
one  word  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion in  a  vain  attempt  to  make 
some  of  our  readers  hand  over  to 
our  Treasurer  the  fifty  cents  they 
have  belon^ug  to  us.  Once  again 
we  remind  the  unmindful  that 
their  subscriptions  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  out-  Lappir.e.  s.  We 
arc  not  soliciting  c  jarity ;  only 
demanding  what  is  curs,  and  for 
which  we  have  given  an  equivalent. 
Before  the  close  <if  the  Session  we 
must  settle  with  enr  publisher:  to 
do  that  we  wars?  our  money.  And 
in  tSac  name  of  all  that's  fair  and 
lovely  asid  just  and  honest  we  say, 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  PAY. 

C,  H.  LAVELL  &  CO^ 

(Successors  to  Dr.  SKINNER), 

Chemists  and  Druggists. 

PURE  Chemicals  and  Drugs  always  on  hand, 
together  with  a  Complete  Assortment  of" 
Brushes  (Hair,  Nail,  Cloth  and  Shaving), 
Combs,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Mirrors,  Patent 
Medicines  and  all  Druggist's  Sundries. 

Medicines  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
during  the  night  by  ringing  the  bell. 

"  YOUR  TURN  NEXT  !" 
EXCELSIOR 

Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Princess  Street, 
Next  to  Hoburt's  Medical  Hall, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 

ROBERT  GAGE, 

ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  ic^  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 

'The  Works  carefully  superintended. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

HENDERSON^JOOKSTORE, 

MOLBSVVORTH'S  History  of  England  and 
France,  1830  to  1874. 
Livingston's  Last  Journalism  in  Central  Africa. 
Smith's  Recent  Assyrian  DiscoTeries. 
The  Old  Regime  in  Canada.    By  F.  Parkman. 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 

Recollections  and  Suggestions.  By  Earl  Rus- 
sell. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Arthur  Helps 
Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort 
The  Greville  Memoirs.    2  Vols. 

"  "  1  Vol.  (Abridged.) 

Draper's  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion,  j 
A  Magnificent  Work  is  now  being  issued  in 
Monthly  Parts,  Profusely  and  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated— Wylie's  History  of  Protestantism.  Price  ' 
per  Number  only  20  cents,  or  f  2.25  per  year  ■ 
until  concluded. 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

Princess  Street. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS    ST  'RE  E  T. 


ALWAYS   ON  HAND 

C COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
/  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS — the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

J THE"  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  in  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A. 

Head  Master. 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

lied,  White,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPARENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 


One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address         CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

BOOTS,  SHOES  &  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


A  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

E.  BOSS'S, 

JB@"PRINCESS  STREET.,^ 

Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargains!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 


THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 

THE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 
descriptions  and  in  great  variety  constantly  on 

October,  1874. 


THE  SOUVENIR 

STILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES  DE  VISITE 

AND 

CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 
An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CTJTLEBY, 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 
At  MAHOOD'S, 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


Princess  Street. 


MATTHEW  GAGE 


Watchmaker 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MERCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers , 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION 
of  the 

Leading  Goods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS, 

Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  order3 

we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874,  DUNBAR  &  Co. 

CLARK  WRIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL   DEALER  B 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  "Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STEEET. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859.  1863 
1867  and  1871. 

General  Furnishing  Establishment 

WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

"West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS'  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing'. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  and  Oxford  Shirts. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(wholesale  and  retail), 
MUSIC  AND  NEWS  DEALER, 

82  King  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 
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THE  PARTING. 

It  comes  at  last,  the  parting  time  for  those 
Whose  boats  have  glided  prow  by  prow 
So  long  'tis  sad  to  sunder  now, 

When  fears  which  live  in  recollection  close. 

It  comes  when  June  brings  beauty,  brightness, 
bloom, 

When  on  the  newly-opened  flower 
No  blight  appears  ;  a  strange,  strange  hour 
To  speak  the  word  "good-bye,"  so  full  of  gloom. 

There  seems  upon  some  hearts  a  sadness  laid, 
And  Nature's  tones,  so  gay  and  glad, 
Are  to  some  ears,  as  low  and  sad 

These  passing  hours  upon  some  souls  will  crowd 
The  memories  of  the  pleasures  past, 
The  thought  that  soon  will  be  the  last, 

Last  meeting  with  long-cherished  friends  allowed 

And  if,  perchance,  we  spy  the  starting  tear 
Which  trembles  in  some  downcast  eye, 
'Twill  waken  ready  sympathy, 

And  make  us  feel,  as  ne'er  before,  how  dear 

A  faithful  friend.    How  rare  the  treasure,  too, 
Anew  we  yearly,  daily  learn, 
And  with  a  deeper  fondness  turn 

From  all  the  changeful  to  the  tried  and  true. 

We  say,  who  linger,  may  the  constant  Friend 
Go  with  them  whcresoe'er  they  go, 
Their  ever-faithful  guide,  to  show 

The  winding  path,  and  kind  assistance  lend. 

That  path  one  eye  alone,  we  know,  can  see  ; 
Within  the  valley  it  may  lie, 
Or  'long  some  precipice  pass  by  ; 

But  strive  to  tread  it  well  where'er  it  be. 

So  parting  tones,  in  new  success,  shall  seem 
As  passing  showers  in  rainbow  light, 
Or  as  the  darkness  of  the  night 

When  softly  melting  in  the  morning's  beam. 

Let  their  harmonious  chorus  once  more  swell, 
For  often  will  the  full  refrain 
Be  echoed  in  some  lonely  strain 

When  they  have  bid  these  dear  old  haunts  fare- 
well. 

— Acta  Columbiana.  T.  J.  L. 


A  COMMON  LANGUAGE. 

We  are  certainly  worse  off  in  Europe  for  a 
medium  of  general  intercourse  than  were  our 
predecessors  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


They  all  learned  Latin  at  School,  in  a  slow  way 
perhaps,  yet  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  way, 
and  it  was  a  substantial  possession  for  them 
afterwards  when  they  used  it  for  political  or 
literary  correspondence  ;  but  the  Englishman  or 
German  of  to-day  is  generally  very  far  indeed 
from  anything  like  correct  scholarship  in  French. 
The  new  arrangement  by  which  French  was 
adopted  in  the  place  of  Latin,  instead  of  some 
other  modern  language,  may  possibly  have  been 
caused  by  the  linguistic  incompetence  of  the 
French   themselves,    which  is    proverbial  in 
Europe.    Their  language  may  have  been  adopted 
from   necessity,  because    it    was  "found  their 
diplomatists  could  learn  no  other.    The  ambass- 
ador who  represented  France  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  war  did  not  understand  German,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  a  most  important  and  essential 
point,  actually  less  qualified  for  his  post  than  an 
ordinary  newspaper  correspondent  would  have 
been,  or  even  a  commercial  traveller.    If  a  mod- 
ern language  is  to  be  selected  as  the  common 
medium,  it  is  clear  that  the  state  of  which  it  is 
the  native  tongue  will  profit  by  the  choice,  if 
indeed  we  may  consider  it  a  benefit  to  be  exempted 
from  a  study  so  useful  for  the  development  of 
the  faculties.    The  German  government  appears 
at  one  time  to  have  entertained  the  project  of 
displacing  French  as  the  language  of  diplomacy; 
but  a  common  medium  of  some  kind  is  so  much 
i  f  a  necessity  that  the  most  recent  idea  is  to 
seek  it  in  modern  Greek.     This  is  not  so  wild 
an  idea  as  at  first  sight  it  may  easily  appear. 
We  are  told  that  modern  Greek  is  still  near 
enough  to  the  Greek  of  Plato  for  our  study  of 
the  ancient  language  to  prepare  us  admirably 
for  the  modern  one,  and  most  of  us  who  have 
received  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  know 
something,  at  least  of  the  former.     Besides  this, 
there  is  a  steady  tendency  in  Greece  itself  to 
recur  to  ancient  forms,  just  as  the  best  English 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  present  day,  recur 
affectionately  to  terms  of  expression  which  were 
considered  obsolete  by  our  grandfathers.  But 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  modern 
Greek  is  said  to  be  its  perfect  adaptability  to  the 
the  expression  of  new  ideas  and  the  nomencla- 
ture of  new  things,  in  which  it  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  old  common  medium,  Latin.    The  wants 
of  general  society  in  a  language,  with  its  new 
sciences  and  arts,  must  be  vastly  more  extended 
than  the  wants  of  an  anci<  at  body  like  the 


Church  of  Rome,  which  still  uses  Latin  in  some 
degree  as  a  living  language.  There  are  certainly 
a  few  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics — we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many — in  whose 
minds  Latin  is  still  vigorously  alive,  though  not 
the  Latin  of  Cicero  ;  but  even  this  change  in  the 
language  is  itself  a  proof  of  vitality,  for  there  is 
no  tpermanence  in  any  human  speech  until  it 
becomes  a  fossil.  The  advantage  of  Greek  is 
that  it  is  habitually  spoken  by  living  men,  and 
that  it  would  be  so  easy  to  have  schools  at 
Athens  for  language  as  the  French  have  one  for 
fine  art.  These  schools  would  at  least  settle 
doubtful  points  in  pronunciation,  which  always 
contsitutes  one  of  the  greatest  practical  hind- 
rances   to    human    intercourse. — /«/. 


Hi  i- /i  n; 


ITALY'S  THREE  GREAT  PAINTERS. 

Three  great  men  in  Italy  stood  highest  in  the 
ranks  of  art  at  the  highest  time  of  her  seeming 
greatness  ;  closely  connected  in  experience,  wide- 
ly separated  in  individual  character,  each  show- 
ing in  various  degrees  the  extraordinary  gifts 
which,  in  some  form,  have  never  died  out  from 
the  Italian  race — all  equally  affected  by  the  man- 
ners and  policy  of  the  age  ;  all  "mighty  men." 
These  three  were  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael.  To  be  a  great  artist  was 
by  that  time  a  passport  both  to  employment  and 
to  popularity.  The  world  had  then  begun  to 
seek  them  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  art. 
Society  had  reached  that  intellectual  point  when 
genius  is  not  only  patronized  but  lionized.  No 
one  of  these  three  great  men  was  bound  by  con- 
ventional rules  or  fettered  by  partnerships  ;  each 
stood  individual  and  alone,  though  drawing 
numbers  round  himself.  The  outline  of  their 
characters,  therefore,  is  lost  in  no  common 
ground  ;  and  no  thread  of  history  is  more  trust- 
worthy to  follow  than  the  lives  and  fates  of  such 
men.  Two  of  them,  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo,  were  before  and  beyond  their  age — the 
one  intellectually,  the  other  morally ;  while 
Raphael  in  both  respects  stood  on  a  par  with  it. 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  were  men  of  the  world, 
supple,  courtier-like,  swimming  with  the  stream  ; 
Michael  Angelo  was  stern  and  upright,  and  al- 
ways in  conflict  with  it.  Leonardo  was  theh 
greater  genius;  Michael  Angelo  the  nobler  spirit; 1 
Raphael  the  happier  man.  Of  one  so  sympathetic  =■ 
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and  successful  as  Raphael  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
telling  outline.  Misfortune  did  not  try  him,  suc- 
cess did  not  spoil  him,  length  of  life  did  not 
weary  him  ;  accordingly  the  course  of  the  man 
and  the  painter  presents  that  smoothness  on 
which  the  moralist  can  lay  little  hold.  Leonardo's 
gifts  were  so  incredibly  numerous  and  varied  as 
to  hinder  the  development  of  his  career  in  any 
one  of  them  ;  he  was  also  fastidious,  procrasti- 
nating," and  apparently  unconscientious ;  and 
never  was  so  lofty  a  fame  in  art  maintained  by 
works  so  few,  so  ruined,  and  so  uncertain  as 
those  he  has  left  behind  him.  Michael  Angelo 
was  the  impersonation  of  laboriousness  and  con- 
scientiousness, but  his  time  and  his  genius  were 
wasted  by  the  authority  of  ignorance  and  caprice  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  perseverance  of  an  honest 
purpose,  the  energy  of  a  great  mind,  and  the 
opportunity  of  a  long  life  that  he  accomplished 
the  stupendous  monuments  that  immortalize  him. 
As  to  Raphael  the  .number  of  his  creations  as 
compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  career  are 
such  as  lead  us  to  infer  that  equal  facility  and 
perfection  of  production  were  never  compatible 
before  or  since.  Leonardo  worked  slowly ; 
Michael  Angelo  furiously  ;  of  Raphael's  mode  of 
labour  we  can  only  be  sure  that  it  was  a  delight 
to  him.  In  character  of  art  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo  were  both  strictly  new  ;  Raphael  not  so 
new  as  so  perfect.  Finally  their  portraits  are 
the  types  of  the  men.  Leonardo,  handsome  and 
high-bred,  with  an  Italian's  dignity,  but  a 
courtier's  mask  ;  Raphael,  young,  beautiful,  and 
unruffled;  Michael  Angelo's  the  mournf'ulest 
countenance  we  can  look  upon. — Edinburgh 
Review. 


THE  TRUSTEES'  BANQUET. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  issued,  about 
a  month  ago,  invitations  to  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  thirty-fourth 
College  session.     In  recent  years  the  Alma 
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the  closing  festive  celebrations,  which  were 
always  most  successful,  but  they  never  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  graduates  from  a 
distance.  In  order  to  excite  a  greater  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  and  to  make 
the  occasion  prove  a  pleasant  re-union  the 
Trustees  decided  upon  the  course  named,  and 
in  accordance  with  previous  arrangements  the 
banquet  was  held  last  night  in  Convocation 
Hall,  which  was  handsomely  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  Flags  ornamented  the  walls  at 
intervals,  and  streamers  of  different  colours 
were  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Behind  the 
platform  on  the  wall  was  the  College  arms  and 
on  the  side  walls  the  names,  neatly  cut  in 
coloured  paper,  of  Reguault,  Watt,  Shak- 
speare,  Homer,  Cicero,  Livy,  Linuseus, 
Cuvier,  Plato,  Kant,  Laplace  and  Newton. 
Four  tables  were  erected,  running  parallel 
from  the  platform  to  near  the  east  entrance 
wall.  Several  tables  were  al*o  placed  on  the 
platform.  The  Trustees'  reception  took  place 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  whither  guests  repair- 
'  ed  on  their  arrival. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  Convocation  Hall,  where  the 
guests«feook  their  places  at  the  bountifully  sup- 
plied and  beautifully  decorated  tables. 

On  the  platform  were — Principal  Snodgrass, 
in  the  chair;  on  his  right,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Macdonald,'  M.P.  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  B.C. 
L.j-O.X'in,  Trinity  College,  &c,  (Sir  John  wore 
the  'ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  the 
Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and 
looked  iu  excellent  health),  HevDr  Jenkins,  Mon- 
treal ;  Dr  Dickson,  Rev.  T.  G.Smith,  Dr  Fow  ler, 
Prof.  Williamson,  Dr.  Yates,  Dr.  O'Sullivaii, 
M.P. P.,  Peterboro';  George  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
B.A.,  (T.C.D.)  M.P.;  J.  Michie,  Esq.,  To- 
ronto; Prof.  Murray,    McGill   College,  Mon- 


treal; on  the  left,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Mayor  of 
Kingston;  Rev.  Principal  Cavan  of  Knox  Col- 
lege; Professor  Mowat,  John  Carruthers,  Esq., 
James  McNee,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Bain,  Perth; 
J.  McLennan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Toronto;  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Gray  and  the  Rev.  George  Bell,  LL.D., 
Walkerton. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Gray, 
and  after  ample  justice  had  been  done  to  the 
substantial  dinner  provided,  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Smith  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
"The  Queen,"  referring  to  the  fact  of  the 
charter  of  Queen's  University  being  held  from 
Queen  Victoria,  and  that  she  had  graciously 
permitted  her  name  to  be  associated  with  it. 
The  toast  was  heartily  honoured,  the  band 
playing  the  National  Anthem. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family,"  which  was  cordially  received,  the 
band  playing  "God  bles9  the  Prince  of  Wales.'.' 

"The  Governor  General"  was  next  given 
from  the  chair.  The  toast  was  heartily  re- 
ceived, and  the  band  again  played  the  Na- 
tional Anthem. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "The  Army, 
Navy  and  Volunteers"  in  felicitous  terms, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Kirk- 
patrick, M.P. 

Band — "Rule  Britannia." 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  made  an  able  reply,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
men  who  fell  at  Ridgeway  in  18G6  were  Uni- 
versity men. 

The  Chairman  at  this  stage  apologised  for 
the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Johu  Hamilton,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  giving  his  good  wishes 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  graduates.  Dr  Snod- 
grass then  gave  a  very  cordial  welcome,  on  be- 
half of  the  Trustees  to  the  graduates  and 
alumni  of  Queen's  University. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  M.A..  Moniwsal 

 <~  ^^ua  w  nie  greeting  of  the  Trustees 

on  behalf  of  the  guests.  He  spoke  of  the 
feelings  of  awe  with  which  students  generally 
were  overcome  when  they  entered  College. 
He  was  quite  sure  he  and  others  did  well  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  th« 
Trustees  on  this  occasion  and  to  revisit  their 
Alma  Mater.  Some  of  them  had  come  from 
long  distances — one  all  the  way  from  Australia. 
It  was  a  pleasant  thing  after  a  long  absence  to 
come  home  again,  and  so  it  was  with  the 
Alma  Mater  ;  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  revisit  here  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  afraid  they  did  not  all 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  Queen's  as 
they  ought  to  have  done.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  small  college  was  that  every 
one  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself 
every  day,  and  sometimes  of  teuer,  which  could 
not  be  done  in  larger  colleges.  Mr  Campbell 
gave  some  humorous  reminiscences  of  his  early 
school  days,  and  said  that  sometimes  they 
were  taught  by  ignorance  and  sometimes  by 
education.  There  was  one  name  connected 
with  his  college  days,  which  he  would  mention 
— that  of  Dr.  Williamson,  the  Professor  of 
Mathemathics.  (Loud  and  continued  applause.) 
He  gave  them  perplexing  questions  to  work 
out,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  thoroughly 
done.  He  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  that  gentleman  still  able  to  conduct  his 
class.  Seventeen  years  ago,  he  (Mr  C.)  and  a 
few  others  thought  of  having  meetings  of  this 
sort,  and  out  of  this  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
originated  ;  but  he  never  dreamt  that  they 
would  meet  under  such  auspices  as  they  had 
done  that  eveuing.  Five  years  ago  he  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  a  document  asking  that 
the  graduates  should  have  a  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  College,  and  now  that  that  had 
beeu  conceded,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  great  measure  of  prosperity.  No 
d«ubt  the  Chaucellor  and  Council  whom  the 


would  be  called  upon  to  elect  a  few  months 
hence  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
forward  Alma  Mater.  He  believed  that  King- 
ston was  the  best  place  for  a  University  to  be. 
It  was  the  St.  Andrew's  of  Canada,  and  he 
hoped  the  College  would  be  continued  there. 
He  concluded  by  congratulating  the  Chairman 
on  the  prosperity  of  Queen's,  as  to  his  efforts 
and  those  of  Professor  Mackerras  that  pros- 
perity was  in  a  very  large  measure  due. 

Mr  James  McLennan,  B.A  Toronto, 
also  responded  kto  the  sentiments 
of  welcome  uttered  by  the  Principal 
As  one  of  the  oldest  graduates  he  took 
a  very  great  interest  in  the  College,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  deep  gratitude  that  the 
College  had  advanced  and  is  still  advancing. 
He  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  first  student 
matriculating  at  Queen's  had  «a  seat  on  the 
platform  that  evening.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
he  spoke  the  feelings  of  every  one  present 
when  he  said  that  he  and  they  would  do  all 
they  could  to  spread  the  influence  of  Queen's 
over  the  land.  He  fully  corroborated  Mr 
Campbell's  statements  in  reference  to  Professor 
Williamson,  and  also  spoke  of  the  honoured 
dead,  who  were  iu  every  way  worthy  of  what 
may  be  a  great  institution.  Great  credit  was 
due  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  very 
pleasant  meeting  they  had,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  occur  more  frequently.  It  was  now  for 
the  graduates  to  do  aU  they  could  to  make 
their  Alma  Mater  prosper. 

Dr.  BeU,  of  Montreal,  also  responded,  thank- 
ing the  Trustees  for  their  great  liberality  in 
arranging  this  meeting.  There  was  no  doubt 
this  meeting  would  do  an  immense  amount  of 
good,  and  would  be  the  means  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  Alma  Mater.  He  hoped  these 
reunions  would  be  frequently  repeated. 
The  Rev.  D.J.  MacdonneU.B.  D.,  ofTorontopro- 
posed  the  next  toast  "Alma  Mater."  (Cheers.) 
Ladies  were  of  uncertain  age,  but  this  particu- 
lar l-irij-  — ~»  —-<>  «f  aaoo.iomagt; — sue  was 
past  one  third  of  a  century  old.  On  the  16th 
of  October,  1841  she  was  born  in  a  small  house 
on  Princess  street.  Her  parents  were  well 
known — Piety  and  Learning.  She  grew 
and  made  considerable  progress,  was 
now  entitled  to  be  caUed  respectable, 
and  up  to  this  time  she  had  S71  sons,  of 
whom  501  were  graduates,  about  equally 
divided  between  Arts  and  Medicine.  They 
were  all  here  to  do  honour  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  and  to  express  the  Lope  that  she  may 
live  and  become  a  great  grandmother.  This 
net  result  was  the  work  of  33  years.  He  in- 
dicated one  or  two  points  in  which  Queen's 
equalled  or  surpassed  other  colleges — First, 
thoroughness  in  general  training.  She  might 
not  hold  her  own  in  special  branches,  but  on 
the  test  of  general  thoroughness  she  could  and 
did  hold  her  own.  (Cheers.)  The  chief  duty 
of  a  University  is  to  give  a  solid  foundation  of 
general  knowledge,  so  that  the  student  may  go 
forth  into  the  world  to  battle  manfully  and  do 
his  duty  in  any  department,  and  he  held  that 
Queen's  had  done  this.  The  second  point  was 
— The  religious  influence  in  connection  with 
science  and  art.  He  himself  held  that  this  was 
a  great  point.  The  third  point  was  intolerance. 
The  theological  training  did  not  run  in  a  nar- 
row grove,  but  was  open  to  all.  The  argu- 
ment that  theological  and  literary  students 
should  be  trained  together  was  a  good  one,  as 
the  one  helped  and  improved  the  other.  On 
the  roll  of  ministers  of  the  Church  at  least  70 
were  graduates  of  Queen's.  He  rejoiced  that 
so  many  had  come  together  on  this  occasion][to 
encourage  one  another  in  the  good  work.  Men 
are  going  forth  every  year  from  the  University 
who  are  to  mould  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  must  do  their  duty  to  those.  He 
rejoiced  with  the  others  who  had  spoken  of 
Professor  Williamson  and  concluded  by  quot- 
ing, amid  enthusiastic  applause,  "Gaudeamus 
j  Igitur." 
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The  Queen's  College  Glee  Club  then  sang 
in  good  style  "Alma  Mater,  for  ever." 

Professor  Mowat  proposed — "The  sister 
Universities  and  Colleges."  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  saying  that  though  rivalry  existed 
betweeu  these  Colleges,  yet  it  was  a  generous 
rivalry,  and  he  was  sure  any  hint'  of  injury 
would  be  promptly  rejected  by  the  graduates 
of  Queen's.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
names  of  Dr.  Macnish,  of  Toronto  University; 
Dr.  Dickson,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  Prof.  Murray — "Our  own 
Professor  Murray" — of  McGill,University;  and 
Principal  Cavan,  of  Knox  College. 

Dr  Macnish  responded  on  behalf  of  Toronto 
University.  He  was  gratified  to  take  part  in 
the  celebration.  He  had  no  doubt  the  grad- 
uates rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  their  Alma 
Mater  and  he  hoped  she  would  live  to  a  green 
old  age.  His  University  had  to  pass  through 
many  difficulties,  but  it  had  surmounted  them. 
He  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  high  abilities 
of  Mr  S.  Woods,  Rector  of  Kingstoii  Collegiate  I 
Institute.  He  adverted  to  the  surplus  in  the! 
Provincial  Exchequer,  and  thought  it  would 
have  been  wise  if  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  1 
country  had  been  assisted  from  it.  He  also 
spoke  in  favour  of  University  representation  in 
Parliament. 

Dr  Dickson  responded  for  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  said  he  was 
highly  gialified  at  the  appearance  of  the  tables, 
the  liquor  being  entirely  banished  from  them. 
He  spoke  of  the  very  high  position  taken  by 
the  graduates  of  the  Royal  College,  and  thought 
that  if  Queen's  College  reflected  honour  on  the 
Royal  College,  the  latter  had  reflected  back 
that  light  in  a  powerful  manner.  Its  graduates 
were  spread  all  over  the  world  and  held  high 
positions  wherever  they  went.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  origin  of  the  Royal  College.  In 
1853  Queen's  Medical  School  was  opened,  and 
he  was  asked  if  lie  would  take  the  chair  by  Sir 
'.Tolin  (t.liHii  Mr)  Macdonald.  He.  rWHiied.  and 
wished  all  the  medical  men  of  the  city  to  be 
consulted.  Circulars  were  issued,  and  all  the 
medical  men,  with  one  exception,  met  at  Mr 
Macdonald's  house  and  agreed  to  try  the  ex 
periment.  A  Medical  Faculty  was  established 
in  1853  in  connection  with  Queen's  College, 
and  matters  were  so  developed  that  in  1SG6 
a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Royal  College, 
which  gave  it  University  powers.  This  was 
the  correct  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  Sir 
John  Macdonald  would  corroborate. 

Professor  Murray  re.-ponded  as  representing 
McGill  University.  He  spoke  of  the  Univer- 
sity question,  and  thought  it  was  not  right  to 
look  at  centralization  from  a  Provincial  point 
of  view,  but  from  a  Dominion  point  of  view. 
He  did  not  see  any  serious  difficulty  in  a 
Dominioc  University.  The  University  sj  stem 
in  Quebec  had  some  difficulties  which  might 
be  met  and  overcome  by  a  Dominion  University. 
He  had  no  sympathy,  however,  with  any  scheme 
for  centralizing  all  the  higher  education  in  any 
one  city.  University  education  was  the  great 
means  of  a  brilliant  future  for  a  country. 
(Applause.) 

Principal  Cavau  responded  on  behalf  of 
Knox  College.  Queen's  had  been  a  successful 
theological  institution.  He  believed  that  it 
would  be  found  that  religion  was  to  be  the 
presiding  genius  of  education,  as  true  educa- 
tion must  be  profoundly  religious.  He  re- 
ferred with  pleasure  to  the  approaching  union, 
and  said  that  the  gieat  failing  of  Presby- 
terianism  was  its  divisions.  The  Colleges  in 
connection  with  the  united  body  would  be  five 
in  number,  and  some  difficulty  might  arise  in 
dealing  with  tbem,  but  he  felt  that  uo  serious 
difficulty  would  ensue.  He  was  prepared  to 
act  fairly  iu  the  matter. 

Mr  John  Mclntyre,  M.A.,  proposed  the 
next  toast — "The  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Lgeislature  of  Ontario."    He  referred  to  the 


great  necessity  of  having  men  of  education  as 
their  representatives,  and  said  that  Par- 
liament had  been  opened  to  a  good  many  of 
the  sons  of  Queen's.  He  coupled  with 
the  toast  the  names  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald aud  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  M.P.P.  for 
West  Peterborough,  and  called  for  three 
cheers  for  these  gentlemen,  which  were  heartily 
given. 

Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  was  greeted  with 
loud  cheers,  which  were  again  and  again  re- 
peated, rose  to  respond  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  said  he  had  great  pleasure  and 
pride  iu  responding  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  kindly  reception  of  the 
toast  showed  the  high  appreciation  with  which 
the  Government  and  Parliament  were  viewed, 
and  showed  that  the  labours  of  the  members 
had  given  satisfaction.  Our  constitution  was 
really  not  an  old  one,  but  while  in  this  respect 
they  were  infants,  the  principles  are  ages  old. 
We  lookup  to  the  great  minds  who  have  and 
now  govern  England.  The  more  closely  we 
follow  that  the  more  worthy  will  be  the  appre- 
ciation. (Applause.)  The  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment has  very  little  oi  nothing  to  do  with 
educational  matters — excepting  the  New 
Brunswick  School  Law,  which  came  up  now 
and  again  to  vary  the  routine.  Some  think, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
subject  of  education  had  been  left  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  that  that  body 
should  have  had  the  sole  control  of  that  im- 
portant matter.  It  was  a  grand  idea  to  have 
a  general  system  of  education.  English  Gov- 
ernment precedent  was  opposed  to  .centraliza- 
tion, however.  The  reason  why  this  had  been 
left  to  the  Provincial  Legislatures  was  that 
they  might  be  supposed  to  know  their  own 
wants  best,  and  the  arrangement  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  The  Domiuion  Parliament 
was  not  the  less  interested,  but  is  deejily  in- 
terested, as  these  institutions  were  the  schools 
for  future  statemen..  He  (Sir  John)  could 
remember  the  birth  of  Queen's  'Jollege,  nut  he 
did  not  think  he  would  follow  it  to  its  grave. 
She  was  still  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth.  May 
she  still  be  going  on  until  she  attains  the  ages 
of  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  the  old 
land.  He  would  now  sit  down  merely  saying 
of  the  rest  of  his  speech  as  Tony  Lumpkins 
said  of  Dr.  Drowsy's  sermon—  "It  could  be 
deferred  to  another  time."  (Laughter  and 
cheers.) 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  then  replied  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ontario.  He  was  opposed  to  centraliza- 
tion and  believed  that  Kingston  was  the  best 
placeforaUniversity.He  woulddo  all  in  his  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  McLennan,  of  Peter 
borough,  proposed  the  "City  of  Kingston." 
He  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  subject  of 
his  toast,  referring  to  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages which  it  possessed  ;  its  ancient  history, 
its  famous  men,  and  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  for  his  splendid 
abilities  as  a  statesman.  He  coupled  the  toast 
with  the  name  of  Mayor  Sullivan. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor,  Dr.  Sullivan,  re 
sponded.  He  was  a  short  speaker,  and  liked 
double-barrelled  toasts,  such  as  the  one  so 
eloquently  proposed'.  It  was  a  fortunate 
day  for  Kingston  when  Queen's  Uni- 
versity was  started,  and  that  College  was 
as  much  Kingstonian  as  Kingston  was  itself. 
The  College  had  had  many  difficulties  ;  but 
it  always  had  opposed  sectarianism,  and  he 
himself  was  there  as  an  instance  of  its  catholic 
gratitude.  The  graduates  were  recognized  as 
citizens,  and  sometimes  took  off  prizes  which 
were  not  on  the  prize  list.  He  would  not  be 
surprised  if  there  transpired  another  seige  of 
Troy  in  consequence  of  this  prize  taking.  The 
success  of  Queen's  was  the  success  of  Kingston, 
and  he  trusted  that  success  would  continue. 
Of  her  famous  men,  he  would  mention  another 
name  besides  that  of  Sir  John  Macdonald, 


namely,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  Premier  of 
Ontario,  a  graduate  of  Queen's,  and  a  brother  of 
one  of  her  honoured  Professors.  (Cheers.) 

The  Glee  Club  rendered  "Gaudeamus"  in 
splendid  style,  accompanied  by  the  band. 

Mr  John  Carruthers  proposed — "The  Learn- 
ed Professions."  Mr  Carruthers  spoke  of  the 
reinforcements  which  the  learned  professions 
had  received  from  Queen's  College,  and  called 
upon  Dr.  Bell,  Mr  D.  B.  Maclennan  and  Dr.  H. 
Yates  to  respond. 

Dr.  Bell  iu  replying  to  the  toast  wished  to 
defend  the  ministry,  which  he  represented, 
from  the  charge  of  being  drowsy  s})eakers.  He 
thought  that  if  some  of  the  lawyers  who  were 
eulogized  for  their  eloquence  were  placed  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  minister,  preaching  to 
the  same  audience,  on  the  same  subject,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  every  week  their  ora- 
torical efforts  would  be  somewhat  weakened. 
Dr.  Bell  showed  how  the  peculiar  training 
which  Queen's  College  gave  her  ministers  ten- 
ded to  elevate  the  character  of  that  profession. 

Dr.  Yates  remembering  that  brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,  confined  himself  to  thanking  the 
assembly  for  the  manner  in  which  the  toast 
had  been  received. 

Mr  D.  B.  Maclennan,  of  Cornwall,  respond- 
ed for  the  legal  profession,  urging  University 
training  for  the  lawyers. 

Mr  R.  V.  Rogers, B.  A., in  ahumorous  speech, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  upon  which  "For  they  are  jolly 
good  fellows"  was  sung  by  the  whole  company. 

Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Montreal,  replied  for  the 
Board  in  a  very  few  remarks. 

The  Chairman  called  on  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cameron  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University. 

Mr  Cameron,  who  had  come  from  Australia, 
a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  to  take  part  in  the 
banquet,  proposed  the  health  of  the  "Senatus 
of  the  Universitv."  and  called  uuon  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson to  respond. 

Prof.  Williamson,  LL.  D.,  who  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  cheers,  replied  for  the  Senate 
in  a  few  words. 

Prof.  Dupuis  proposed  "The  Graduating 
Class  of  1874-75,  coupled  with  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Prizeman,  Mr  T.  D.  Cumber- 
land." 

Mr  Cumberland  replied  in  a  few  words, 
thanking  them  for  the  hearty  manner  in  which 
the  toast  had  been  received,  aud  hoped  that 
the  future  would  be  even  more  brilliant  than 
the  past.  He  concluded  by  proposing  "The 
absent  sons  of  Queen's,"  associated  with  the 
name  of  Professor  Mackerras.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr  J.  M.  Machar,  M.A.,  proposed  "The  Col- 
lege Societies,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  Donald  Ross,  B.D.,  President  of  the  Alma 
Mater  Society. 

Mr  Ross  responded  iu  a  short  speech. 

The  toast  of  "The  Ladies,"  was  proposed  by 
Dr  Kincaid,  of  Peterboro',  in  a  very  pleasant 
speech. 

Dr  Saunders  made  a  neat  reply. 

"The  Press"  was  the  last  toast,  and  was 
proposed  by  Rev.  John  May,  M.A.,  of  Ottawa, 
in  a  complimentary  and  humourous  speech, and 
was  responded  to  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Fuller, 
M.A.,  and  W.  A  Lang,  B.A. 

This  closed  the  list  of  toasts,  and  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Very  Rev.  Principal  Snodgrass  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  the  meeting,  which 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Jenkins  and  carried  un- 
animously. 

Dr.  Snodgrass  made  an  appropriate  reply, 
and  after  singing  "God  save  the  Queen," 
the  pleasant  meeting  broke  up  about  three 
o'clock. 

The  dinner  was  supplied  by  Mr  Hammond, 
formerly  messman  to  the  Royal  Canadian 
Rilles  and  now  of  A  Battery.  It  was  served 
in  first-class  style. 
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KINGSTON,  MAY  1,  1875 

The  time  has  again  come  round  when  we 
must  say  good-bye  to  our  readers  for  a  few 
months.  With  this  number  the  second 
volume  of  the  Journal  is  completed.  Be- 
fore retiring  into  summer  relaxation,  how- 
ever, we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to 
our  readers  for  the  infpi*>c±JJ">yJ""-« 
tested  in  our  journalistic  venture.  We 
hope  that  all  have  found  satisfaction  and 
the  worth  of  their  money  in  the  columns  of 
our  paper,  and  that  it  will  not  be  without 
some  little  feeling  of  regret  that  they  will 
take  their  leave  of  the  fortnightly  visitor. 
It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  make  the 
Journal  as  attractive  and  as  interesting  as 
possible  to  our  readers,  and  though  we  are 
happy  to  think  that  a  certain  measure  of 
success  has  attended  our  efforts,  yet  we  are 
conscious  of  many  defects.  We  hope  that 
these  will  not  be  severely  censured,  but  that 
much  allowance  will  be  made  for  us  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
filling  the  pages  of  the  Journal  is  addi- 
tional to  other  duties  and  tasks  which  are 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  occupy  all  the 
time  at  our  disposal. 

We  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  interest  which  Graduates  and  Alumni 
have  taken  in  the  College  organ  this  session, 
and  we  hereby  convey  to  those  of  them  who 
have  assisted  us  in  any  way,  our  most 
grateful  acknowledgments.  At  the  same 
time  we  bespeak  their  assistance  for  the 
future,  and  invite  them  to  come  out  more 
strongly  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  estab- 
lish the  Journal  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
literature.  Nothing  can  so  much  foster 
among  students  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and 


respect  for  their  Aim  Mater  as  to  know 
that  former  students  fee1  brotherly  interest 
in  them,  and  nothing  is  so  well  calculated 
to  inspire  a  man  with  the  determination  to 
honour  his  University  as  the  knowledge 
that  other  Alumni  share  in  this  honour  and 
acknowledge  in  some  way  or  another  their 
participation  in  it.  And  if  Graduates  and 
Alumni  are  liberal  with  their  literary  con- 
tributions, the  fact  that  they  have  a  devot  ed 
attachment  to  the  University  and  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  it 
will  be  manifest  to  all  concerned,  and  pro- 
duce a  correspondingly  good  effect.  We 
commend  to  all  the  good  example  of  those 
who  have  kindly  and  effectively  assisted  us 
during  the  present  session. 

We  hope  to  come  forward  again  at  the 
beginning  of  next  Academic  year,  and  to 
receive  a  welcome  from  all  our  old  friends. 
In  the  interval  there  will  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  students  and  other  friends  to 
secure  new  subscribers,  and  all  favours  of 
this  kind  will  be  gratefully  received.  And 
now  until  we  meet  again  we  say  to  all, 
farewell. 


A  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  its  issue  of  the  23rd  instant  the  Nation 
returns  to  the  subject  of  University  consoli- 
dation, and  bases  its  remarks  on  the  article 
bearing  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
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paternity  of  the  article  and  the  official  char- 
acter of  the  Journal.  To  enlighten  him  on 
this  point  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  did  not  emanate  from  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  or  any  member  of  it, 
yet  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
Faculty  has  in  general  terms  given  their  en- 
dorsation  of  the  views  therein  enunciated. 
The  writer  in  the  Nation  makes  the  confes- 
sion that  his  views  on  the  question  of  Uni- 
versity consolidation  have  not  been  changed, 
nor  his  conviction  shaken  by  what  we  have 
said.  We  are  neither  surprised  nor  dismay- 
ed at  the  admission.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
victions in  the  matter ;  doubtless  the  writer 
does  think  that  his  scheme  is  the  best  for 
all  concerned.  But  others  are  at  liberty  to 
differ  from  him,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
liberty  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  views 
of  the  question  are  the  same  as  they  were 
before  reading  the  last  article  in  the  Nation. 
We  still  hold  that  the  bringing  together  of 
a  large  number  of  students  is  in  itself  calcu- 
lated in  no  way  to  form  a  high  intellectual 
character.  Those  who  hold  familiar  inter- 
course must  of  necessity  be  few,  and  they 
invariably  would  belong  to  the  same  class  ; 
and  we  often  find  that  those  among  whom 
there  is  the  greatest  interchange  of  senti- 
ment are  not  those  who  are  possessed  of  the 


same  intellectual  attainments.    It  is  quite 
manifest,  too,  that  the  professor  who  knows 
all  his  students  personally  can  instruct  them 
more  thoroughly  than  he  who  knows  them 
but  slightly,  if  at  all.    Why  are  private 
schools  and  seminaries  so  popular  and  seem- 
ingly a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  public  edu- 
cational institutions  %  Simply  for  the  reason 
that  they  bring  those  taught  under  the  im- 
mediate supeivision  of  theirinstructor.  They 
are  looked  after  personally,  and  not  indi- 
vidually lost  sight  of  as  they  would  be  in  a 
large  institution.  The  intellectual  character 
found  at  the  German  Universities  may  be 
high,  this  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  intellectual 
character  is  not  formed  there— only  develop- 
ed ;  and  where  there  is  a  bright  intelligence, 
even  a  University  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  development.    Some  of  the  first  intel- 
lectual men  of  the  day  have  never  enjoyed 
a  University  training.    It  would  be  indeed 
strange  if  in  a  country  like  Germany,  where 
education  is  so  thorough  and  so  well  diffus- 
ed, and  where  so  many  avail  themselves  of 
a  University  education,  there  would  not  be 
found  miny  of  high  mental  attainments. 
The  writer  in  the  Notion  thinks  it  impos- 
sible for  a  small  University  to  have  an  effi- 
cient staff  of  Professors,  a  library  like  the 
great  Universities,  scientific  collections  and 
apparatus  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  day,  post-graduate  study,  etc.  Some  of 
these  objections  have  some  force.    It  is  the 
good  fortune  of  Queen's  to  have  a  thorough 
and  efficient  staff  of  Professors  in  "all  the 
great  departments,"  though  their  salaries 
are  not  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be.    It  so 
happens,  however,  that  they,  not  the  Col- 
lege, have  lost  on  this  account.  The  salaries 
attached  to  public  offices  in  Canada  are  as 
yet  not  high.    Those  given  at  Queen's  are 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  average.  With 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  we  look  forward  to  a  change  for 
the  better  in  this  respect.    Our  library  may 
not,  and  doubtless  is  not,  equal  to  those  of 
the  great  Universities  ;  it  and  all  such  Mill 
be  continually  improving:  and  as  it  is  at 
present  equipped,  we  are  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  where  it  was  found  inade- 
quate. As  a  rule  libraries  are  not  much  con- 
sulted by  students:  lectures  and  text  books 
claim  the  most  of  their  time.  Scientific  col- 
lections are  not  made  in  a  day;  the  com. 
paratively  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Universi- 
ties precludes  the  possibility  of  their  scien- 
tific collections  being  complete.  As  regards 
apparatuS,it  has  always  been  found  adequate 
for  all  practical  purposes.    The  necessity  of 
post-graduate  study  may  be  considered  by 
the  "Great  Universities  of  Europe  a  function 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  Education."  Such 
may  be  the  case  in  Europe,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  Canadian  history  such  studies 
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are  not  required,  indeed,  they  are  not  to  be 
desired,  and  the  reason  is  manifest.  In  the 
demand  for  more  practical  and  more  bene- 
ficial employment  of  time,  ability  and 
money,  to  have  so  much  talent  and  means 
diverted  from  the  practical  realities  of  life 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  The  time  is  not  yet,  and 
probably  will  not  be  for  many  years  to  come, 
when  Canada  can  afford  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  arena  of  active  practical  life  any 
of  her  sons.  A  nation  in  its  infancy  has 
binding  claims  on  the  active  energies  of  all 
its  subjects  for  the  diffusing  of  education 
within  its  bounds,  the  extension  of  its  com- 
merce and  the  development  of  its  resources. 
"When  every  man  is  expected  to  be  "a  hero 
in  the  strife,"  there  is  no  room,  no  call  for 
speculative  philosophers  and'  scientific  re- 
cluses. What  we  want  is  sound,  thorough 
practical  men,  ready  to  act  with  head  and 
hand.  Many  such  men  the  country  has  re- 
ceived from  Universities  eminently  suited 
for  the  requirements  of  the  country.  If  our 
present  system  of  University  education  has 
worked  satisfactorily  in  the  past,  is  doing 
so  now,  and  this  is  admitted,  why  seek  to 
change  it  for  a  scheme  new  and  untried,  and 
which  would  be  attended  with  confusion  at 
the  very  outset  ?  Much  is  said  about  the 
federation  of  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. We  are  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
lias  been  the  best  thing  for  England.  The 
intellectual  attainments  of  some  may  be  very 
high,  yet  the  masses  are  anything  but  well 
educated.  Education,  like  wealth,  is  more 
conducive  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
community  when  it  is  well  diffused.  The 
writer  in  the  Nation  makes  an  unfair  com- 
parison between  the  English  and  Scottish 
Universities.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  both  countries  hold 
that  a  degree  from  any  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities is  as  good  a  guarantee  of  a  high 
education  as  one  from  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  True,  some  go  from  Scotland 
to  Oxford  and  continue  their  studies  there, 
but  only  in  the  department  of  classics, 
which  is  made  a  specialty  in  Oxford.  Their 
studying  with  undergraduates  is  owing  to 
the  regulations  in  force,  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  their  knowledge. 
Besides  their  ultimate  object  generally  is  to 
obtain  a  fellowship  rather  than  to  increase 
their  learning.  Scotland  has  only  four  Uni- 
versities, yet  all  these  were  established  when 
the  population  of  the  country  was  not  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  Ontario  now.  No  one 
will  say  that  the  existence  of  so  many  has 
injured  the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
Scotland.  Trinity  College  is  seemingly  dis- 
posed to  amalgamate  with  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto.  This  done  there  would  be 
0nly  four  in  Ontario.  It  would  not  be  a  pro- 


phecy not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  to  say  that 
rhe  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  would 
all  have  enough  to  do.  One  thing  is  certain 
that  the  number  is  not  likely  to  be  increased, 
We  apprehend  no  danger  from  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  for  the  granting  of  degrees, 
the  tendency  at  present  is  to  raise  it.  If  the 
present  mode  followed  in  several  of  the  On- 
tario Colleges,  of  having  students  examined 
by  their  professors,  should  cease  to  give 
satisfaction,  a  separate  board  of  examiners 
could  easily  be  appointed  ;  but  no  such  dis- 
satisfaction exists — time  enough  in  all  rea- 
son to  make  a  change  when  it  is  needed  or 
called  for.  In  education  as  in  everything 
else,  that  plan  should  be  adopted  which  is 
likely  to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  The  principle  that  we 
are  contending  for  in  reference  to  Universi- 
ties is  being  recognised  in  connection  with 
Normal  schools.  There  has  been  a  provin- 
cial one  for  many  years  located  at  Toronto; 
it  was  found  inadequate  to  the  growing 
wants  of  the  country.  Another  has  been  es 
tablished  at  Ottawa  ;  Kingston  has  the  pro- 
mise of  a  third  ;  and  the  claims  of  Western 
Ontario  will  likely  be  recognized  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fourth  at  London.  That 
Toronto  papers  should  favour  University 
'•onsolidation  is  what  is  to  be  expected, 
since  consolidation  was  to  take  place  there. 
Change  the  proposed  place  and  a  change 
u  uuid  wjnic  ovei  uic  spun  or  men  aicams. 
Self  is  a  powerful  motive  ;  even  Toronto  is 
not  too  modest  to  overlook  it.  We  presume 
that  the  "Toronto  dailies"  would  jump  at 
the  idea  of  having  the  terminus  of  the 
Pacific  railway  at  that  city.  And  a  propo- 
sition to  remove  thither  the  Court  of  the 
Umperor  of  the  Celestials,  or  that  of  his 
majesty  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
would  doubtless  meet  with  their  entire  ap- 
proval. We  have  given  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
vincial University  some  little  thought.  We 
must  confess  that  we  find  little  or  nothing 
in  it  to  commend  it.  There  may  be  a  fine 
sentiment  in  the  projiosal,  but  the  change  is 
scarcely  practicable  and  it  is  less  desirable. 
Sentiment  about  things  "high,"  "great," 
■'noble,"  commanding,"  etc.,  does  well  in  its 
place  ;  it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  private  life,  but  it  does  not  do 
in  publicinstitutions  or  in  things  pertaining 
to  the  commonwealth. 


[The  Principal  has  handed  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  letter  received  by 
him  from  Professor  McKerras.  The  letter 
was  written  at  Rome  and  bears  the  date  of 
March  26th.  J 

"We  left  Mcntone  on  Monday,  Eeb.  22nd. 
The  sun,  which  had  been  under  clouds  for  several 
days,  came  out  gloriously  to  give  us  his  Mediter- 
ranean blessing.  After  a  pleasant  journey  of 
eight  hours,  skirting  the  sea  shore,  dashing  in 


and  out  of  over  seventy  tunnels,  we  reached 
Genoa  towards  dusk.  As  we  came  out  from 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  we  saw 
snow  here  and  thftre  on  the  low  grounds  and 
began  to  feel  that  we  had  been  fairly  'launched 
upon  a  cold  world ' 

"We  remained  in  the  old  commercial  city, 
associated  with  the  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  until  midnight  of  Tuesday.  That  day 
we  spent  in  examining  some  of  its  principal 
palaces  and  churches.  But  oh!  how  bitterly 
cold  it  was.  Whenever  we  went  out  of  doors 
we  were  confronted  with  a  searching,  cutting 
blast.  We  ploughed  down  some  of  the  narrow 
streets,  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  between  high 
beetling  houses  but  we  could  not  escape  Boreas. 
He  pursued  us  and  feasted  on  the  very  marrow 
of  our  bones.  We  felt  that  we  had  been  some- 
what premature  in  leaving  the  warm  shelter  of 
our  winter  nest.  As  we  entered  the  car  of  the 
express  train  for  Rome  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  we  could  imagine  ourselves,  as  regards 
the  atmosphere,  at  a  Grand  Trunk  station  on  a 
starry,  frosty  night  in  February.  But  soft  cush- 
ions and  a  pan  of  warm  water  under  our  feet 
lulled  us  into  a  fair  railway  sleep,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  Pisa  station  about  daylight.  For  a  short 
time  the  transition  was  unpleasant,  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  three  persons  ready  to  occupy  every 
seat.  However,  additional  cars  were  attached, 
and  our  comfort  and  equanimity  were  restored. 

"We  had  singular  sensations  as  we  looked  at 
our  watches  and  felt  that  we  must  be  drawing 

workl.  A  lump  was  in  our  throat  as  we  slowly 
crossed  a  large  stream,  and  a  glance  at  its  turbid 
waters  assured  us  this  was  no  other  than  the 
"flavus  Tiberis."  This  river  is  sui  generis.  No 
other  in  the  world,  I  imagine,  resembles  it.  One 
might  be  dropped  from  another  planet  upon  this 
one,  and  should  he  happen  to  alight  beside  the 
Tiber,  he  would  at  once  determine  his  geographi- 
cal position  if  a  stray  copy  of  Horace  had  ever 
reached  the  schools  of  his  former  habitation. 

"A  full  head  of  steam  was  resumed  and  away 
we  went,  wheeling  around  quaint,  old,  battered 
brick  walls,  as  if  looking  for  a  gap  whereby  to 
enter.  At  last  a  weak  point  was  found  in  the 
giant's  armour,  near  where  the  gaunt  arches  of 
Claudius'  aqueduct  enter  the  city,  and  with  a 
|cream  of  triumph  from  our  locomotive  we  dash- 
ed through  the  breach  and  whisked  into  a  splen- 
did railway  station,  worthy  of  that  city,  once 
mother  of  engineers.  As  we  pass  from  unshaded 
daylight  to  the  dimness  of  the  depot,  what  is 
that  old  remnant  of  stone  work  which  we  see, 
allowed  to  stand  between  the  rails  of  the  main 
line  and  those  of  the  sidings.  One  of  the  oldest 
known  fragments  of  building  in  Rome.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  city  walls  erected  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius  nigh  25  centuries  ago.  A  short  section,  con- 
sisting of  huge  blocks  of  travertin  with  upper 
layers  of  tufa,  has  been  left  as  a  monument  of  the 
ancient  times  to  gaze  on  that  symbol  of  the  pre- 
sent age — the  traffic  of  a  railway  station.  One 
of  its  stones  measured  at  least  100  cubic  feet. 

"It  was  very  pleasant  as  we  stepped  out  of  the 
car  to  meet  the  smile  of  an  aunt  and  cousin, 
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whom  I  had  never  seen  in  the  flesh,  but  whose 
features  a  photograph  had  rendered  familiar. 
They  gave  us  a  truly  Italian  welcome.  We  re- 
mained ten  days  at  the  Anglo-American  Hotel 
waiting  an  offer  of  suitable  apartments.  These 
we  secured  and  have  since  occupied  with  a  good 
deal  of  comfort  and  home  feeling.  Our  landlady 
furnishes  breakfast — luncheon  we  take  at  a  caffe, 
wherever  we  may  happen  to  be  each  day — and 
dinner  is  sent  in  at  six  o'clock  from  a  trattoria. 
It  is  brought  in  a  tin  oven  heated  by  a  small  pan 
of  charcoal,  and  consists  of  three  courses.  For 
this  we  pay  Z\  francs — very  cheap,  all  must  ad- 
mit. For  our  sitting  room  and  bedroom  we  pay 
150  francs  per  month.  Taking  all  in  all  we  are 
able  thus  to  live  more  economically  than  we 
could  at  Mentone.  The  worst  drawback  is  the 
stairs.  We  are  on  the  third  floor  or  rather  the 
fourth  storey  of  a  house.  But  this  is  the  fashion. 
Most  foreigners  reside  in  the  third  or  fourth  flat. 
The  higher  up  one  is  the  purer  air  he  obtains,  the 
greater  amount  of  sunshine  finds  its  way  into  his 
rooms,  and  thus  he  occupies  the  healthier  posi- 
tion. But  when  one  comes  in  after  a  hard  day's 
work  on  his  legs,  he  finds  eighty-four  steps  some- 
what of  a  bore.  A  good  subject  for  a  painter 
would  be  the  contrast  between  the  briskness 
with  which  we  go  down  these  stairs  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  toilsome,  heavy 
tread  with  which  we  ascend  them  eight  hours 
later. 

"Now  as  to  the  weather.  For  the  past  three 
weeks  it  has  on  the  whole  been  very  favourable. 
The  sun  has,  as  a  rule,  shone  out  brightly,  though 
towards  evening  the  thermometer  goes  down 
pretty  low,  and  the  stars  come  out  with  that 
brilliant,  merry  sparkle  which  suggests  sleigh- 
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a  Canadian  forest.  But  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  our  sojourn  here  the  weather  was,  in  plain 
English,  abominable.  It  rained  and  we  shivered. 
It  blew  what  is  called  here  the  "Tramontano," 
and  we  had  in  consequence  blue  lips,  blue  noses, 
and  blue  spirits.  But  it  was  not  the  true  blue. 
And  the  worst  feature  is  that  the  Romans  make 
no  proper  provision  for  such  an  emergency.  In 
Canada  we  can,  beside  grand  hall  stoves  and  be- 
fore large  blazing  wood  fires,  bid  defiance  to 
Jack  Frost.  But  here  one  has  to  "grin  and  bear." 
We  called  for  materials  wherewith  to  make  afire. 
They  brought  us  a  large  basket  of  round  sticks, 
only  a  few  of  which  were  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
and  you  know  mine  is  not  the  size  of  that  of 
Polyphemus.  I  thought  of  old  Horace's  appeal, 
"dissolve  frigus,"  by  urging  the  domestic  to  pile 
on  the  "ligna."  A  modern  Roman  would  say 
"bucula"  more  appropriately  than  "ligna,"  for  we 
had  to  cower  over  bits  of  walking  sticks,  which 
hissed  and  spat,  but  would  not  sacrifice  them- 
selves cheerily  for  our  comfort.  Oh!  did  not  we 
sigh  for  the  old  ".Horning  Star,"  which  used  to 
give  both  light  and  heat  to  our  Kail.  The  cough 
which  had  returned  with  somewhat  of  its  old  vio- 
lence, is  now  abating  once  more.  We  trust  that 
it  will  soon  become  by  degrees  "beautifully  less," 
and  vanish  before  we  turn  our  back  on  these 
charming  Italian  cities. 

"We  have  seen  a  vast  number  of  the  objects 
which  Rome  has  accumulated  wherewith  to  in- 
terest the  arclneologist  and  delight  the  lover  of 
the  fine  arts.  We  have  paid  many  visits  to  St. 
Peter's,  and  each  time  we  leave  more  satisfied 
than  before.  We  have  been  several  afternoons 
exploring  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can— that  palace  of  eleven  thousand  rooms, 
teeming  with  the  richest  productions  of  the 
sculptor  s  chisel  and  the  painter's  brush,  with  the 
oldest  manuscripts  and  the  heaviest  papyri.  I 
see  no  chance  of  doing  anything  like  justice  to 


this  wondrous  museum  unless  Pio  Nono  win  our 
hearts  by  inviting  us  to  take  up  our  traps,  go  over 
the  river,  and  stay  a  month  with  him. 

"We  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  days 
wandering  over  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  almost 
losing  ourselves  in  the  endless  labyrinths  of  the 
substructures  of  the  ancient  Imperial  palaces 
that  once  adorned  its  height.  The  soil  of  cen- 
turies i3  getting  gradually  removed  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  Senator  Rosa,  and  the  rooms 
of  an  early  palace,  with  stucco  and  frescoes  still 
fresh,  whose  vaults  formed  the  foundation  of  a 
later  palace,  again  expose  their  mysteries  to  the 
light  of  day.  We  sat  down  in  the  reception 
rooms  of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus  and  mother  of 
Tiberius,  and  regaled  ourselves  with  the  rich  col- 
ouring on  their  walls,  almost  as  bright  as  when 
she  and  her  gossips  admired  the  figures  sketched 
thereon.  We  sauntered  along  the  covered  way 
whereon  Caligula  was  wont  to  roam  at  midnight 
in  his  crazy  moods,  and  "swear  at  large."  We 
paced  the  subterranean  corridor  by  which  Otho 
hurried  from  the  presence  chamber  of  Galba,  his 
Sovereign,  to  meet  his  fellow-conspirators.  But 
the  memories  which  cling  to  that  Hill  are  count- 
less. Looking  at  it  from  below  I  must  confess 
to  disappointment,  but  when  we  ascended  to  its 
level  and  took  in  the  view,  we  were  delighted 
and  felt  that  nature  had  fitted  it  to  be  the  site  of 
palaces. 

"And  how  we  linger  around  the  Forum!  Over 
and  over  again  have  we  paid  our  homage  to  it, 
that  every  stone  might  be  photographed  on  my 
memory.  Wonderful  little  place  it  is  to  have 
been  the  arena  of  such  glorious  transactions ! 
From  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitoline  Hill  is 
but  a  gunshot,  and  the  Forum  lies  between. 
What  thoughts  crowd  into  the  mind  as  from  the 
former  one  looks  across  to  the  latter,  with  the 
Tarpeian  Rock  full  in  view,  and  then  down  into 
the  intervening  space !  I  have  stood  on  the  spot 
where  Cicero  hurled  his  last  oration  against 
Catiline,  and  gone  down  into  the  Maniertine 
rnsuu  10  louiv  upon  the  very  stones  to  which  the 
conspirators  were  garotted  and  to  shudder  at  the 
hole  in  which  poor  Jugurtha  cursed  the  hour  of 
his  birth. 

"I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  actual  reality 
is  sadly  at  variance  with  one's  imaginations. 

"On  Thursday  I  sat  down  in  the  Elysian  Gar- 
dens which  crown  the  Palatine,  and  which,  by 
reason  of  recent  excavations  that  have  completely 
undermined  them,  have  become  'hanging  gardens,' 
and  cast  my  eyes  across  the  intervening  valley  at 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  to  call  up  its  thrilling  associ- 
ations. What  did  I  see?  Rows  and  rows  of 
shifts  suspended  from  windows  and  balconies  and 
drying  in  the  sun.  They  looked  as  if  they  might 
be  the  ghosts,  fluttering  in  the  wind,  of  some  of 
the  old  nobles  who  had  been  hurled  from  that 
precipitous  crag  either  into  immortality  or  de- 
struction. And  could  I  believe  that  the  dirty, 
beastly  pigs  that  tenant  those  world-renowned 
quarters  which  cover  the  Cloaca  Maxima  were 
the  lineal  descendants  and  true  representatives  of 
those  whom  we  are  wont  to  term  the  "grand  old 
Romans,"  I  would  for  ever  abandon  Latin  and 
confine  myself  to  Greek.  But  I  cannot  say  more 
to  you  now  about  Rome  and  its  wonders — its 
churches  and  ruined  temples,  its  galleries,  villas 
and  museums. 

What  do  you  think  I  am  to  do  to-morrow  ?  It 
is  Communion  Service  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church  here,  which  is  a  union  one.  Dr.  Munro, 
of  Campsie,  conducts  the  forenoon  service,  and  I, 
who  have  not  preached  since  I  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, have  this  evening  been  suddenly  called 
upon  to  take  the  afternoon  service  in  room  of  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  confined  to  his  bed 
from  illness. 

Our  Treasurer's  address  for  the  summer  is  T. 
D.  Cumberland,  Rosemont.  Parties  owing  the 
subscription  fee  will  please  remit  to  him  as  early 
as  possible. 


UNIVERSITY  PRIZES. 

The  following  are  the  special  University  prizes 
for  next  Session  : — 

I.  By  Alex.  G.  McBean,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Montreal — 
$25 — for  the  best  poem,  consisting  of  at  lea3t  fifty 
lines,  on  the  death  of  General  Wolfe. 

II.  By  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpher3on,  Toronto— 
$25 — for  the  be3t  essay  on  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

III.  By  Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  M.P. — $25 — 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  Influence  of  David  Hume 
on  Philosophy. 

IV.  By  Donald  B.  Maclennan,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Cornwall — $25 — for  the  be3t  essay  on  the  History 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

V.  By  the  Alma  Mater  Society— $25— for  the 
best  essay  on  The  Oratory  of  Edmund  Burke. 

VI.  Lewis  Prize--$25 — for  the  be3t  Lecture  on 
St.  Luke  xxii,  15-20  inclusive. 

I,  II,  III  and  IV  are  open  to  all  registered 
students  in  Arts  ;  V  is  open  only  to  members  of 
the  graduating  clas3  in  Art3,  and  VI  i3  open  only 
to  students  of  Theology. 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

1.  Poems  and  essays  must  be  given  in  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  the  15th 
November. 

2.  Each  production  i3  to  bear  a  motto,  instead  of 
the  author's  name,  and  to  have  attached  to  it  a 
sealed  envelope,  bearing  the  same  motto  and  con- 
taining a  written  declaration  over  the  author's 
signature  to  the  effect  that  the  poem  or  essay  is 
his  own  unaided  composition. 

3.  The  envelopes  attached  to  successful  pro- 
ductions shall  be  opened  and  the  writers'  names 
made  known  at  the  closing  Convocation  of  the 
Session. 

4.  The  best  essays  or  poems  must  be  reported 
by  the  Examiners  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  en- 
title their  authors  to  the  prizes  competed  for. 

5.  All  successful  productions  shall  be  the  pro- 

nertv  rtf  thp  Uni vprsity.  nnrl  ho  at  tho  disposal  of 

the  Senate. 


MEDICAL. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  distin- 
guished success  of  the  students  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kingston,at 
the  examinations  held  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
Ontario  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
the  Convocation  Hall  of  Toronto  University.  All 
the  candidates  from  Kingston,  both  Primary  and 
Final,  passed  successfully,  and  of  the  eight  candi- 
dates for  the  Final  Examination  all  passed  with- 
out an  oral,  a  very  high  degree  of  success  indeed, 
and  a  fact  which  speaks  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  both  of  the  ability  of  the  students  them- 
selves and  of  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  Profes- 
sors. The  highest  praise  is  due  to  them  for  win- 
ning such  distinction  to  themselves,  and  for 
placing  their  College  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  those  who  passed. 
Primary  (without  an  oral) — J.  B.  Murphy,  Nor- 
wood ;  and  J.  McG.  Yourex,  Belleville:  also  G. 
H.  Case,  London  ;  Thomas  Potter,  Mauotick  ; 
Wm.  Claxton,  Verona ;  Alex.  Kennedy,  Bath 
Final  (without  an  oral) — A.  B.  Carscallen,  Pet- 
worth  ;  J.  W.  Laue,  North  Williamsburgh ;  R.F. 
Preston,  Newboro ;  Samuel  Potter,  Manotick ; 
A.  B.  Deynard,  Picton  ;  D.  H.  Dowsley,  Frank- 
ville  ;  Leslie  Tutfle,  Centreville  ;  W.  E.  Dingman, 
Milford  Of  the  above  Final  students  Messrs.  J. 
W.  Lane,  Samuel  Potter,  and  W.  E.  Dingman 
passed,  at  the  same  time,  the  Primary  Examina- 
tions without  au  oral. 
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Convocation. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  Convoca- 
tion for  distributing  prizes,  announcing 
honours,  laureating  Graduates,  and  electing 
Fellows  was  held  in  the  Convocation  Hall. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  very  gratifying  to  all 
connected  with  the  College.  The  room  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  fact  will  show  to  the  Trustees  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  measures  for  the 
erection  of  a  larger  hall.  At  three  o'clock 
the  procession  was  formed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  headed  by  Principal  Siiod- 
grassand  Principal  Cavan,of  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  entered  the  Hall  and  proceeded  to 
the  platform.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
with  prayer,  after  which  the  usual  order  ot 
business  was  observed.  On  the  platform 
and  also  in  the  body  of  the  Hall  was  a 
goodly  number  of  the  Graduates,  whom  we 
were  happy  to  see  honouring  the  occasion 
with  their  presence.  The  ceremonies  lasted 
for  about  two  hours  and  were  of  a  very  in- 
teresting and  varied  character.  After  the 
benediction  had  been  pronounced  the  Con- 
vocation proceeded  to  elect  fellows,  with 
the  following  result  : — 

Akts — Thomas  D.  Cumberland,  B.A., 
Rosemont. 

Theology — Principal  Cavan,  D.D.,  Knox 
College,  Toronto. 

Medicine— W.  R.  Cluness,  M.D.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Law — Hon.  O.  Mowat,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

The  following  announcements  were  made, 
and  the  Graduates  were  laureated  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  : — 

CK.U>UATBO. 

Doctors  of  Divinity. — Rev.  Principal  Cavan, 
Knox  College,  Toronto. 

Doctor  of  Medicine. — (Alphabetical  List.) — 
Alfred  H.  Betts,  Kingston  ;  Allen  B.  Car- 
scallen,  Petworth  ;  Adalbert  B.  Deynard, 
Picton  ;  William  E.  Diugmau,  Milford  ;  David 
H.  Dowsley,  Frankville  ;  George  0.  Dowsley, 
Frankville  ;  Joseph  W.  Lane, North  Williams- 
burgh  ;  Thomas  Masson,  Meuie  ;  William  S. 
McCullough,  Pittsburgh  ;  Samuel  Potter, 
Manotick  ;  Richard  F.  Preston,  Newboro  ; 
Leslie  Tuttle,  Centreville. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.—  (Order  of  Merit.)— 1, 
Thomas  D.  Cumberland,  Rosemont  ;  2,  Robert 
W.  Shannon,  Kingston  ;  3,  Johu  B.  Dow, 
Whitby  ;  4,  George  R.  Webster,  with  first 
class  honours  in  Ethics,  Lansdowne  ;  5, 
Archibald  MeMurchy,  King  ;  6,  Alexander 
H.  Scott,  Martintown  ;  7,  John  Mordy,  Ross; 
8,  Thomas  S.  Glassford,  Beaverton  ;  9, 
John  Pringle,  Gait  ;  10,  Charles  McKillop, 
Beachburgh  ;  11,  William  Mundell,  Kingston; 
12,  James  Macarthur,  Ailsa  Craig. 

PASSMEN. 

Arts. — (Order  of  Merit)—  First  Year.  —  1, 
James  Ross,  N.  Dorchester  ;  2,  George  Mac- 
douald,  Picton  ;  3,  Thomas  Scales,  Kingston  ; 
4,  James  W.  Mason,  Amherst  Island  ;  5, 
Frederick  C.  Heath,  Kingston  ;  6,  John  G. 
Creeggan,  Kingston  ;  7,  George  Bell,  W alker- 
ton  ;  8,  Robert  Nsiru,  Kingston  ;  9,  Robert 
Ferguson,  Priceville  ;  10,  George  Ritchie, 
Inverary  ;  11,  Donald  McCannell,  Colling- 
wood  ;  12,  John  Chisholm,  Picton,  N.S.  ;  13, 
George  M.  Thomson,  Kingston  ;  14,  Duncan 
Macarthur,  Ailsa  Craig  ;  15,  James  H.  Bal- 
lagh,  Port  Hope  ;  16,  James  A.  Grant, 
Ottawa. 

Second  Year. — 1,  John  R.  Lavell,  Kingston; 
2,  David  P.  Clapp,  with  first  class  honours  in 
English  Literature,  Wellington  ;  3,  Alexander 
McKillop,  Beaeliburgh  ;  4,  James  W.  Mother- 
well, Perth  ;  5,  Lewis  W.  shannon,  Kingston; 


6,  John  Hamilton,  Kingston  ;  7,  William  H. 
Irvine,  with  second  class  honours  in  Mathe 
matics,  Elginburgh  ;  8,  Henry  M.  Dyckmau, 
Orange,  New  Jersey  ;  9,  Charles  McDowell, 
Deerhurst  ;  10,  Frank  A.  Drummond, 
Otta  wa. 

Third  Year. — 1,  John  B.  McLaren,  King- 
ston ;  2,  James  G.  Stuart,  Toronto  ;  3,  John 
Ferguson,  with  first  class  honours  in  Meta- 
physics, New  Lowell  ;  4,  P.  Anderson  Mac- 
donald,  with  first  class  honours  in  French. 
Kingston  ;  5,  George  Clf*xton,  Inverary  ;  6, 
Hugh  Cameron,  Dewittville,  Qc." 

MEDICINE. 

Primary  Examination. — Alphabetical  List.) 
Geoi-ge  Case,  London  ;  Ransom  A.  Davies, 
Smith's  Falls  ;  William  S.  McCullough,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  John  B.  Murphy,  Norwood  ;  Samuel 
Potter,  Manotick  ;  Thomas  Potter,  N.  Gower; 
J.  McG.  Yourex,  Belleville. 

Theology. — First  Year. — 1,  John  McLean, 
Halifax,  N.S.  ;  2,  William  C.  Herdman,  Pic- 
tou,  N.S.  ;  3,  Alexander  Macgillivray,  Col- 
lingwood. 

Second  Year. — William  A.  Lang,  Almonte. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(These  Scholarships  are  competed  for  at  the 
closing  examination,  but  are  not  paid  till  the 
following  Session.) 

Arts. — Second  Year.—  1,  Hardy  Memorial, 
James  Ross  ;  2,  Synod  (1),  Robert  Nairn  ;  .3, 
St.  Andrew's,  Robert  Ferguson  ;  4,  Henry 
Class  Memorial,  Donald  McCannel. 

Third  Year. — 1,  Kingston,  J.  R.  Lavell  ;  2, 
Synod  (2),  Alex.  McKillop. 

Fourth  Year. — Synod  (3),  J.  G.  Stuart. 

Theology. — Second  Year. — 1,  Colonial  Com- 
mittee (3),  John  McLeau  ;  2,  Colonial  Com- 
mittee (2),  W.  C.  Herdman  ;  3, Colonial  Com- 
mittee (4),  A.  Macgillivray. 

Third  Year. — Colonial  Committee  (5),  W. 
A.  Lang. 

UNIVERSITY  PRIZES. 

I.  Prince  of  Wales — Thomas  D.  Cumber- 
land. 

II.  Montreal — J.  B.  McLaren. 

III.  Montreal  -J.  R.  Lavell. 

IV.  Montreal — JaiK.es  Ross. 

VIII.  For  Best  Essay  on  "The  chemical 
effects  of  light  and  their  application  to  photo 
graphy" — John  B.  McLaren. 

IX.  For  Best  Essay  on  Kant's  "Criticpie  of 
Pure  Reason" — George  R.  Webster. 

X.  For  Best  Essay  on  "The  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Milton" — John  Ferguson. 

CLASS  PRIZES. 

Students  whose  names  have  an  asterisk  pre- 
fixed received  prizes  in  books  besides  cer- 
tificates of  merit.  The  numbers  following 
names  express  the  percentage  of  the  aggregate 
marks  obtained  at  the  monthly  written  ex- 
aminations during  the  session  : 

Classics — First  Year. — *1.  George  Macdon- 
ald  (74)  ;  *2.  Frederick  C.  Heath  (70f)  and 
*James  Ross  (70J)  equal  ;  3.  James  W.  Mason 
(09)  and  John  George  Creggan  (09)  equal  ; 
4.  Thomas  Scales  (67f). 

Second  Year. — *1.  James  Wilson  Mother- 
well (63|)  ;  *2.  John  Reeve  Lavell  (66$)  ;  3. 
Lewis  W.  Shannon  ($5$)  ;  4.  William  H. 
Irvine  (57). 

Third  Year. — *1.  Johu  Brown  Maclaren 
(70)  ;  2.  James  George  Stuart  (70)  ;  3.  Patrick 
A.  Macdonald  (682). 

Fourth  Year.  —  *\.  William  Mundell  (So)  ; 
2.  Thomas  Dickie  Cumberland  (78^)  ;  3. 
Alexander  Hugh  Scott  (65£)  ;  4.  John  Pringle 
(64J). 

Junior  Mathematics. — *1.  David  A.  Givens, 
Kingston  ;  *2.  Thomas  Scales,  Kingston. 

Senior  Mathematics. — *1.  William  H.Irvine, 
Elgiuburg;  *2.  John  Reeve  Lavell,  Kingston. 

Junior  Natural  Philosophy. — *1.  John  Fer- 
guson, Lansdowne. 

Senior  Natural  Philosophy. — *1.  Thomas  D. 
Cumberland,  Rosemont;  William  Muudell, 
Kingston  (equal). 


History. — *l.  Thomas  Dickie,  Cumberland, 
Rosemont,  (94)  ;  *  Alexander  Hugh  Scott, 
Martintown,  (94)  equal  ;  2.  Robert  Walker 
Shannon,  Kingston,  (91);  3.  James  McArthur, 
East  Williams,  (87);  4.  George  Richard  Web- 
ster, Lansdowne,  (86);  5.  Johu  Pringle,  Wind- 
sor Mills,  Qc,  (83);  6.  Thomas  Stuart  Glass- 
ford,  Beaverton,  (77). 

French  (Senior). — *1.  Patrick  Anderson 
Macdonald,  Kingston,  (90);  2.  John  Brown 
McLaren,  Kiug,ton,  (80);  James  Stuart,  To- 
ronto, (80)  equal. 

French-( Junior). — *1.  Lewis  William  Shan- 
non, Kingston  (87);  2.  John  Reeve  Lavell. 
Kingston  (83). 

English  Literature.  —  *1.  David  Phillip 
Clapp,  Demorestville  (93);  2.  Gilbert  Currie 
Patterson,  Collingwood  (87);  3.  Johu  Reeve 
Lavell,  Kingston  (8(5. ) 

English  Language. — *1.  Thomas  Scales, 
Kingston  (80);  2. 1  'avid  Alex.Givens,Kingston. 
(S3);  James  Mason,  Kingston  (83),  equal; 
3.  Frederick  C.  Heath,  Kingston  (82);  4.  An- 
drew Love,  Kingston  (81);  5.  Robert  Nairn, 
Kingston  (SO);  6.  George  Macdonald,  Welling- 
ton (70.) 

Logic. — *John  Reeve  Lavell,  Kingston  (S7). 

Metaphysics. — For  written  examinations  : — 
*1.  John  Ferguson,  Lansdowne  (92)  ;  *2. 
•John  Brown  McLaren,  Kingston  (90).  For 
best  essays  during  the  session  :  *John  Fer- 
guson, Lansdowne. 

Ethics. — For  written  examinations  and 
essays  :  *Robert  Walker  Shannon,  Kingston 
(92).  For  written  examinations  :  *1.  George 
Richard  Webster,  Lansdowne  (S6)  ;  *2. 
Thomas  Dickie  Cumberland,  Rosemont  (SO)  ; 
*3  John  Mordy,  Collingwood  (77).  For  best 
essays  during  the  session  ;  *John  Mordy, 
Coliingwood. 

Chemistry.—  Job™  t?~«-    JWoii,  ration 

(Oil. 

Botany  and  Zoology. — 1,  John  Brown,  Mc- 
Laren,* Kingston,  and  John  Ferguson,*  Lans- 
downe (94)  equal  ;  2,  Patrick  Anderson  Mc- 
Donald, Kingston  (84)  ;  3,  James  George 
Stuart,  Toronto  (80)  ;  4,  Hugh  Cameron, 
Dewittville  (72). 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — 1,  Robert  Walker 
Shannon,*  Kingston  (93)  ;  2,  Thomas  Dickie 
Cumberland,*  Rosemont  (91)  ;  3,  William 
Muudell,  Kingston  (SS)  ;  4,  George  Richard 
Webster,  Lansdowne  (70);  5,  James  Mc- 
Arthur, East  ~\\  illiains  (74)  ;  0,  John  Pringle, 
Windsor  Mills  (72)  ;  7,  Henry  Amey  Assel- 
stine,  Kingston  (71). 

Hebrew. — Second  Year. — *  William  A.  Lang, 
B.A.  (71). 

Divinity. — First  Year. — John  McLean  (80). 

Second  Year. — William  A.  Lang,  B.A.,  (77). 

The  Principal  announced  that  the  Senate 
had  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  Principal 
Cavan,  Knox  College,  Toronto. 


C,  H,  LAVELL  &  CO, 

(Successors  to  Dr.  SKINTNER), 

Chemists  and  Druggists. 

T3URE  Chemicals  and  Drugs  always  on  hand, 
\_  together  with  a  Complete  Assortment  of 
Brushes  (Hair,  Nail,  Cloth  and  Shaving), 
Combs,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Mirrors,  Patent 
Medicines  and  all  Druggist's  Sundries. 

Medicines  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
during  the  night  by  ringing  the  bell. 

ROBERT  GAGE~ 

ARCHITECT, 

KINGSTON,  0NT. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c,  pre- 
pared for  Buildings  of  all  classes — public, 
private,  ecclesiastical,  etc. 
jjSPThe  Works  carefully  superintended. 
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HEW  BOOKS 

AT 

HENDERSOifSJOOKSTORE, 

MOLESWORTH'S  History  of  England  and 
France,  1830  to  1874. 
Livingston's  Last. Journalism  in  Central  Africa. 
Smith's  Recent  Assyrian  Discoveries. 
The  Old  Regime  in  Canada.    By  F.  Parkman. 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 

Recollections  and  Suggestions.  By  Earl  Rus- 
sell. ' 

Social  Pressure.    By  Arthur  Helps. 

Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort 

The  Greville  Memoirs.    2  Vols. 

"  »  1  Vol.  (Abridged.) 

Draper's  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion. 

A  Magnificent  Work  is  now  being  issued  in 
Monthly  Parts,  Profusely  and  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated— Wylie's  History  of  Protestantism.  Price 
per  Number  only  20  cents,  or  $2.25  per  year 
until  concluded. 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

Princess  Street. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

nHE  INSTITUTE  is  provided  with  a  full  Staff 
J_  of  Masters.  Students  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Law  and  Medical  examinations. 
Ex-Pupils  this  year  secured  the  first  nine  places 
in  the  First  Year,  and  the  first  three  in  the 
Second  iu  Queen's  College. 

The  Head  Master  can  accommodate  a  few 
resident  pupils.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation. 

SAML.  WOODS,  M.A, 

Head  Master. 


GLASS  VISITING  CARDS, 

Red,  White,  Bine,  Green,  Purple, 
TRANSPAEENT  &  BEAUTIFUL. 


Your  Name  beautifully  printed  in  Gold. 


One  Dozen,  any  color,  50  Cents. 
Three  Dozen,  post  paid,  $1.00. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Complete  Outfit  25  cents.    Samples  20  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  WHITE, 

Gait  Post  Office,  Ontario. 

BOOTS,  SHGES&  RUBBERS 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

AND 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  CITY. 


JOHN  HENDERSON, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONED, 
and  Music  Dealer, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

COLLEGE  TEXT  AND  NOTE  BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS— the  largest 
stock  in  the  city. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery  of  every  description. 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books. 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books. 
Chromos,  Picture  Frames,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Music  filled  promptly  and 
cheap. 

Lending  Library  of  choice  Litorature,  $3  per 
annum  or  $1  for  three  months. 
Kingston,  Oct.,  1874. 

THOMAS  SEALE, 

Merchant  Tailor,  Clothier, 

AND  DEALER  IN 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods, 

PRINCESS  STREET  KINGSTON, 

(Nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel.) 


A   SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  OP 

TRUNKS,  VALISES  AND  SATCHELS, 

'  AT  ' 

E.  HOSE'S, 

B@"PRINCESS  STREET.^r 


Large  Bankrupt  Stock  of  James  Hope 
selling  off. 

Great  Bargain*!    Come  and  see. 

A  discount  to  Students. 
Kingston,  October  16,  1874. 


T^HE  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  contains  an 
immense  assortment  of  Goods  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  suitable  for  the 
present  season. 

In  READY-MADES  the  stock  is  most  exten- 
sive— first  class  in  style  and  quality,  and  very 
moderate  in  prices. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  of  all 

hand. 

October,  1874. 

THE  SOUVENIR 

OTILL  continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 
O  A  choice  assortment  of 

CARTES  DE  VSSITE 


CABINET  FRAMES  IN  IVORY, 

Something  New. 
Discount  to  Students. 

SHELDON  &  DAVIS. 

Kingston,  October,  1874. 
An  Extensive  and  Well-assorted  Stock  of 

JEWELRY, 

PLATED  AND  CABINET  WARE, 
CUTLERY, 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
Foot  Balls,  Responsible  Sticks, 

FANCY  GOODS,  Arc. 


At 


Kingston,  October,  1874. 


MAHOOD'S, 

Princess  Street. 


MATTHEW  GAGE, 
77  atchmaker 

and  Jeweller, 

PRINCESS  STREET. 


JOHN  DUNBAR  &  CO, 

MERCHANT 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

KING  STREET,  KINGSTON, 

HAVE  IN  STOCK  a  CHOICE  SELECTION* 
of  the 

Leading  G-oods 

OF  THIS  SEASON'S  IMPORTATIONS. 
West  of  England 

CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES,  DOESKINS 


Always  a  Full  Stock. 
To  Gentlemen  entrusting  us  with  their  orders 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  large  stock  of  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Oct.,  1874.  DUNBAR  &  Co. 

CLAES:  "WEIGHT, 

PREMIUM 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER, 

WHOLESALE  AXD  RETAIL   DEALER  IS 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  QUALITY, 

74  Wellington  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  AJARIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibitions  held  in  Kingston  in  1859,  1863, 
1867  and  1871. 


General  Fumi  limy  Establishment 


WILLIAM  HAY, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

BROCK  STREET, 

INVITES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  keeps  on  hand 

A  Good  Assortment  of  . 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 

"West  of  England  Doeskins. 

STUDENTS-  GOWNS,  CLERGYMEN'S  AND 
GRADUATES'  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
made  to  order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Gentlemen's  Shirts  and  Underclothing. 

Orders  received  for  Dress  aud  0.rford  Shirt*. 

EDWARD  STACEY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

(wholesale  asd  retail), 
IHUSIC  AXD  MEWS  DEALER, 

02  King  Street, 

KINGSTON  ONTARIO. 


